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PR:EFACE 


TO TIlE TE
TIl EDITIO
. 


T IlE t(,l1th edition of this manual, intended as an introduction 
to th(' study of Ecclesiastical Architecture, has been enlaq
('d 
by two additional chapters treating- on the internal arrangement 
of churches, previou<; to, and after the Reformation. The number 
of illustrations has also been considerably augmented. 
The first edition of this work was published in :\Ia}', 1829. 
A German translation of the 8('"\"cnth edition of this 'Work was 
publi!'hed at Leipzig in 184;. 
Th<' f;ame short explanatory GlossalJ' of the tpchnical tel"lllS 
I occurring in the book, which appeared in former editions, has been 
appended to this. 
The sources from 'Whence the ancient Architectural Terms con- 
tained in the Centenary at the end of the work have been chiefly 
collected, arc the contracts relating to the building of the churches 
of Fotheringay and Catterick, and of }(ing's College Cl1ap<,l, 
Cambridge; the "ills of Henry VI. and I1enr)' VII.; the account 
of the expens('S inctUTed on the chapel of the Royal Palace at 
We:-;tminster, pub1i
hed by Bra
'ley and Britton; and the expen
eR 
incurred in building the broach or spire of Louth Chureh; the 
works of Gervase of Canterbury, JIatthcw Paris, "illiam of 
Worcester, and Leland; and the Ancient Wills pub1i!'hed by 
Sir S. II. Xicholas, and by the Surtees' Society at Durham. 
The la
t, and some of the former edition
 of tlli
 work were 
printed at the Ulùversity Press, Oxford, b)" my friend l\Ir. Combe, 
Printer to the rniversity, who also printed the first and other 
early editions at Leicester. The present edition has been printf'd at 
Rugby by Mr. Billing-ton, Boobcller to Rugby School, to whom, I 
for his supenision of the work, whilst passing through the press, I 
am greatly indebted. 


:\1. II. ß. 


Rt:'GBY, :\lAY 12, 1859. 


A 



" 'Vhereby may be discerned that so fervent was the zeal of 
those elder times to God's service and honour, that they 
freely endowed the church with some part of their posses- 
sions; and that in those good works even the meaner sort 
of men, as well as the pious founders, were not backward." 


Dugdale's Antiq. Warwickshire. 
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" ......,..... a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deaJ.'e remembrance of his dring Lord, 
For whose sweet s .ke that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever Him ador'd: 
Upon his shield the like was also scor'd." 
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Roman Arch and Masonry, Castor, Northamptonsmre, 
(now destroyed,) 


IXTRODUCTIOK. 


OS THE ORIGIS, PROGRES
, AXD DECLI
E OF 
GOTllIC OR EXGLI:-\H 
ECCLE
IASTICAL ARCHITECTrRE. 


A 
10XGST the vestiges of antiquity which abound 
in thi::; island, are th(' visible memorials of the 
different nations which have 
ucceed('d one another in 
its occupancy. 
'}'o the age of the Celtic race, the earliest possessor
 
of the soil, may be ascribed the erection of thof,c rude 
structures, of all but prinwvalantiquity, the )!onolith!'" 
or unhewn stones of memorial; Cromlechs, or sepul- 
chral Inonuments; and Stone Circles or Temples 


B 
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which lie scattered oyer its surface: and the
(' arc 
conceived to have been derived from the enterlJrisillg 
Phænicians, who::5c merchants IJrobably first intro- 
duced amongst the aboriginal Britons the arts of 
incipient civilization. 
The prototypes of these ancient relics appear, de- 
scribed in Holy ,rrit, in the IJillar raised at Bethel by 
Jacob, in the altars erected by the Patriarchs, and in 
the circles of stone set up by l\Ioscs at the foot of 
)Iount Sinai, and by Joshua at Gilgal. :.\Iany of 
these structures, perhalJs frOlll their very rudeness, 
have survived the vicisitudes of time, though some 
have been wantonly destroyed, whilst of the 
nlIDlerous buildings erected by the Romans the 
vestiges are comlJaratively few; yet it is from the 
constructive features of Roman edifices that we de- 
rive, and can trace by a gradual transition, the origin 
and progressive advance of that peculiar kind of 
architecture called GOTHIC, which IJresents in its 
later stages the most f'triking contrast that can be 
inmgined to its original precursor. 
In the latter part of the first century of the 
Christian era, the Romans, whilst still engaged in 
the conquest of the southern provinces of Britain, 
began to imlJart to the nativcs a taste for ciyilized 
pursuits and usages, and thus early, with their as- 
sistance, as Tacitus informs us,a commenced the 
erection of temples and other public cdifices in their 
municipal towns and citie
, though such must doubt- 
less have been much inferior to those at Rome. The 


a lTt templa fora domus extruerent ;-Yita Agricolæ, cap. 21. 
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Christian religion was also early introduced,b but for a 
time its progrel'is '\Vas slow; nor was it till the con- 
yer:-;ion of Constantine, in the fourth century, that it 
was openly tolerated by the state, and churches were 
publicly constructed for its worshippers; though e,en 
before that event, as we are led to infer from the 
authority of Gildas, the most ancient of our native 
historians, particular structures were appropriated for 
the l>erformance of its divine lllysteries: for that 
historian alludes to the British Christians as rc
con- 
structing the churches which had, in the Dioclesian 
persecution been levelled to the ground. St. Chry- 
sostom also adverts to the churches and altars in this 
island.c The I-lieral'chy was Episcopal, and certain 
of the Bishops of the early British church were 
present at the Council of Arles. In the fifth century, 
UOllle, oppres
ed on every side by enemies, and (lis- 
tracted with the vastness of her conquests, which she 
was no longer able to maintain, recalled her legions 
frOlll Britain. The ROlnanized Britons, for ages 
accustomed to foreign domination, being left to 
themselves, were unable to withstand the incursions 
of the northern barbarians, to whom they fell an 
easy prey; in their extremity they invited the Saxons 
to a:-;:-;ist theIn, some bodies of which people came 
over and drove back the Caledonian marauders, but 
the Saxons then became unwilling to return to 


b Tempore, ut scimus summo Tiberu Cæsaris, &C.-LILD.-\S. 
C Kal yàp K
Kfî lKKÀ1Julm, 
leal BvuLUuTrypLa 7rerrry}'auLV. 
XPY
O
TO
IOY ön Sfòr ó XpLuTòr. 
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Germany, and perceiving the defenceless condition 
of their allies, turned round upon thenl, and, ere 
long, made a conquest of their country. In the 
struggle which then took place, the churches were 
again destroyed, the priests slain at the yery altars, d 
and though the Briti
h Church was never annihilated, 
Pagallisln for a while becmne triunlphant. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, when the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianitr was 
effected through the instrumentality of Augustine, 
l'tlellitus, and other zealous missionaries from Rome, 
and churches were w"anting for the converts, St. Gre- 
gory, the head of the Papal church, and the pious 
originator of the mission, recommended l\Iellitus to 
use the heathen temples as churche:5, after destroying 
the idols they contained. These, and such churches 
built by the Roman or British Christians as were 
then existing, and, though in a dilapidated state, 
capable of being relmired, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been the prototypes of the churches 
afterwards erected in this country. 
In the early period of the empire the Romans, "ho 
derived their knowledge of classic architecture from 
Greece, imitated the Greeks to a certain extent in 
their public buildings of magnitude. Some of the 
constructive and decorative features of Roman archi- 
tecture were however different to those of pure 
Grecian design; and a style was formed more mere- 
tricious in effect, and of greater richness in detail, 


d Rucbant ædificia publica simul et privata, passim Sacerdotes 
inter altaria trucibantur.-BEDE, Eecl. I1ist. 1. i. c. 1.'). 
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hut wanting in the chaste simplicity and sc,erc 
granùcur of Grecian art. Columns of the different 
orders, with thcir cntablaturc:-:, were by the Homans 
oftcn cluployccl to adorn rather than to give sub- 

tantial support to their public I';tructurcs; and ill 
the fourth ceuttuT, whcn the arts were declining, and 
the styles of classic architecture were becoming de- 
based, some of the predominant features consi
ted of 
massive square piers or columns, without entabla- 
tures, frOlll the Î1nposts of which 
pnUlg arches of a 
semicircular form; and a rude imitation of this de- 
based style is percf'ptible in the renmins of Anglo- 
Saxon churches. 
The Roman Basilicæ, or halls of justice, well calcu- 
lated for the reception of a large assembly, and some 
of which were sub
equently converted into churches, 
to which also the name Basilica was given, appear to 
ha ye furIllihed the plan for the general internal ar- 
rangement of churches of a large size, being divided 
in the interior by rows of C01UlllllS. From this dh-i- 
sion the nave and aisles of a church were derived: 
and in the semicircular recess at the one end for the 
trihune, we perceh-e the origin of the al)sidal eastern 
termination, either semicircular or polygonal, appa- 
rent in three of our _\.nglo-Saxon,e and lnany of our 
ancient X orman churches. 


e Brixworth Church, Xorthamptonshire, the foundations of the 
original semicircular apse of which were a few years ago discovered. 
'''orth Church, Su
sex, still retains the semicircular apse, and the 
whole of the ground plan of an An
lo-Saxon church; whilst at 
Wing Church, Bucks, the Anglo-Sa
on apse, or chancel termina- 
tion, is polygonal. 


B
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Independent however of examples afforded by 
somc ancient Roman or British churches, amongst 
which the old church of St. l\Iartin at Cantcrbury is 
particularly mentioned, and such temples and public 
buildings of the Romans which were then remaining 
in Britain, the Anglo-Saxon convcrts werc probably 
directed and assisted in thc simple clelnents of archi- 
tecture by those missionaries from nome who propa- 
gated Christianity mnongst them; and, during the 
seventh century, workmen and artificers "ere some- 
times procured from abroad, to assist in planning and 
raising ecclesiastical structures.f The Anglo-Saxon 
churches ",.ere of rude construction, and, with few 
exceptions as far as can be ascertained frOlll existing 
vestiges, of small dinlensions; thcy were in general 
devoid of ornament, though in smne instances deco- 
ratiye sculpture and mouldings are met with, and 
"
e learn from contemporaneous authority, that they 
were occasionally so adornccl.g From the repeated 
incursions of the Danes, in the ninth and tcnth cen- 
turies, who, as the Saxon Chronicle informs us, 
"everywhere plundered and burnt, as their custom is," 
and from accidental fires, in those ages of no unfre- 
quent occurrence, so general was the destruction of 
monasteries and churches, which were rebuilt by the 
Normans in times when the country was no longer 
bubject to such predatory attacks, that there are 
comparatively few' churches now existing which 


. 
f Historia abbatum Gyrvensium, auctore anonymo ante Be.;lam. 
g Vita S. Benedicti, auctore Ven. Beda. 
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contain portions of work which we may reasonably 
pre
ume, or really know, to have been erected in an 
Anglo-Saxon age. )Iany however of the earlier 
writers on this subject have cau
ed much confu
ion 
by appl
-ing the tel'lll 'SAXOX' to all churches and 
other edifices contradistinguished fron1 the pointed 
styles by t5emicircular-headed doorway:'!, windows, 
and arche
. But the vestiges of Anglo-Saxon ar- 
chitecture have been, until recently, so little noticed 
or studied, as to render the very existence of fiuch a 
style with some a t'exata qllæstio, or n1atter of di::;pute. 
The peculiarities in detail of thi8 presUlned style, 
and the evidence to be adduced in support of such 
presumption, will be treated upon in a subsequent 
chapter. As a general observation, however, this 
:-;tyle may be said to have approximated in appearance 
much nearer the debased Homan style of masonry 
than the X ornmn, and to have been abo much ruder 
than the latter. Certain features in construction 
arc also noticed a:3 almost IJeculiar to this style, and 
l'arcly to be met with in the superior masOl1l1. of 
that by which it was superseded. 
The XOR)L\
 btyle succeeded the 
\nglo-Saxon 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and is dis- 
tinguished by a greater display of geometrical science 
and constructive art. The masonry is nm::-;sive, and 
the sUI'face is relieved by projecting or receding lHern- 
bel's. Plain in it
 early state, though even then far 
from rude, this btyle i
, in a more advanced btage, 
adorned with a profusion and con
iderable variety of 
peculiar mouldings adnlÎrably adapted to it, and 
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though heavy and inelegant, it is often rich in 01'- 
nmnent, and always interesting. 
A conunon characteristic of the :x Or1uan style is 
found in the fOrIn of the at'ch, which is either semi- 
circular or seglnental. This forDl may also be met 
with in the comparatively rare specÌ1nens of Anglo- 
Saxon masOlHJ?, but is in the latter of luuch ruder 
design and construction. The larger Norman 
ehuTches appear to have greatly excelled in :-oize the 
lowly structures of the Anglo-Saxons, and in cathe- 
dral and conventual churches the walls of the nave 
and choir, as also thobe of the transepts, were fre- 
quently carried to the height of three tiers, or rows 
of arches, one above another. 
The NOrIUall style, of which the remains are very 
numerous fr0111 the llunlber of churches and monas- 
tic edifices originally built or entirely rccon
tructed 
within the century subsequent to the Norman inya- 
sion, continued in its general features, without any 
very striking alteration, except becoming gradually 
more enriched in the nUlllber and variety of mould- 
ings, and ornamental detail peculiar to it, till about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when a singular 
change began to be effected; this was the introduction 
of the pointed arch. the origin of which has neyer 
yet been satisfactorily elucidated, or the precise period 
of its appearance clearly ascertained. But the light- 
ness and simplicity of design to which the Early 
Pointed style was found to be afterwards convertible 
was in its incipient state unknown, and it retained 
till the close of the twelfth century the heavy con- 
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comitants of the Xorman style, with which indeed it 
was often intermixed: and from this intermixture it 
has been designated the 8E:MI or )IIXED X OR:MA
. 
The change in the X orman style of building con- 
sequent on the introduction of the pointed arch, 
which was formed in many instances by the inter
ec- 
tion of semicircular arches used in arcades, and 
often appeal.s in jlL
ta position with the semicircular 
arch, was not at fir::;t otherwise developed than in 
the mere form of the arch, for the common and or- 
namental details of Xorman character, the zig-zag 
and other mouldings continued to be retained, toge- 
ther with the ma
siYe piers on which the arches 
re
ted. But from the time of its introduction to the 
clo
c of the twelfth century, the pointed arch was 
gradually superseding the semicircular; and from 
about the commencelllent of the thirteenth century, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, the mode of con- 
::;tructing with semicircular arches, was generally, 
though not altogether discarded. 
In the thirteenth century the principles of con- 
struction, as well a
 the general architectUl'al fea- 
tures, had become greatly, though gradually changed, 
and instead of thick wall
 with broad pilaster but- 
tresses, nlas
iYe !>iers supporting senlicircular arches, 
and doorways ornmllented with sculptUl'e; walls of 
less substance strengthened with graduating but- 
tresses, of less width but of greater projection than 
before, and pointed arches supported by more slender 
piers, were all but universally substituted. In minor 
details also the change was equallr apparent; the 
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zig-zag and other X orman mouldings were now 
abandoned, and a new series introduced, better 
adapted by their forms and cOI?binations to the 
altered style; a peculiar kind of stiffly sculptured 
foliage wa:5 also much u:5ed in decorative work, but 
the tooth moulding, though 
01netimes found in late 
Nornlan or Semi-Xornlan buildings, may be con- 
sidered as the most characteristic ornanlent of this 
period. The pyrmnidical, conical, or polygonal roof, 
or capping, to the church towers of Norman masonry, 
being much elongated, formed that beautiful termi- 
nation the spire, which, both in this and subsequent 
ages, was added to many towers of earlier construc- 
tion. The prominent features of this style are 
simple, elegant, and light, the decoratiye nlembers 
comparatively few: it prevailed generally through- 
out the thirteenth century, and is usually designated 
the EARLY EXGLISn, though by sonle, from the 
general forln of the single-light windows, which 
,vere long, narrow, and lancet-headed, it has received, 
though hardly on sufficient grounds, the appellation 
of the LAXCET POI:
.TED style. By some Ecclesiolo- 
gists it has also been termed the FIRST POI
TED 
sty Ie. 
Towards the close ùf the thirteenth century a gra- 
dual transition took place fronl the plain and simple 
Early English to a richer and more ornmnental mode 
of architectUl'e. This was the style of the fmu'teenth 
century, known by the nmne of the DECORA TED 
EXGLISH; by some called the )IIDDLE POIXTED 
style; it may be said to haye commenced in the 
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reign of Edward the Fil'!:;t, but chiefly flourished 
during the reigns of Edward the Second and Edward 
the Third, and in that of the latter it attained a degree 
of perfection unequalled by preceding or subsequent 
ages. The general proportions of the buildings in 
this style were adn1Ï.rably adjusted, the decorative 
details were elaborate and in perfect keeping, more 
enriched than before, but yet without redundancy of 
ornament, and triangular or pedinlental canopies and 
pinnacles, hitherto conlparativcly plain, were now 
covered with crockets and finials. The stiffly sculp- 
tured foliage of the preceding style was superseded 
by a kind more closely approximating nature; the 
ball-flower, a peculiar ornament, prevailed so gene- 
rally as to be considered a characteristic, and the 
lllOuldings increase in number. Somp of the nlOst 
prominent and distinctive nlarks of this style occur 
in the windows, which had becOlne considerablyen- 
larged, and were divided into many lights by mul- 
lions, with tracery running into various ramifications 
ahoye, which forlned the head into numerous com- 
lmrtments, either with flowing or geometricalline
. 
The churches built during this period, whether exa- 
n1Ï.ned in general outline or detail, exhibit a far 
greater degree of real beauty and chaste conception 
than is to be met with in any other. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century when 
the medieval arts of architecture and sculpture had 
attained their highe!:;t degree of perfection, another 
transition, or gradual change, began to take place, 
the result of which was a style of leð
 purity and 
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excellence in general design than that which preceded 
it; but in buildings where decoration was lavished, 
verr much richer in detail. In some structures, how- 
eyer, in this style, the composition is perfectly plain. 
The frequent occurrence, in rich buildings, of pan- 
nelled compartments and the partial change of form 
in the arches, especially of doorways and windows, 
from the simple pointed arch of the two preceding 
styles, to the compolmd obtuse four-centred, or 
TUDOR arch, so called frOln its general al>pearance 
during that d
llasty, together ,yith a profu
iou of 
ornament and angular Dlouldings, mostly of a de- 
scription not before displayed, are the chief cha- 
racteristics of the 
tyle of the fifteenth century. An 
ohvious distinction also occurs in the composition of 
the tracery with which the windows are filled, for 
the mullions, instead of branching off in the head in a 
number of curved lines, are carried up vcrtically, so 
as to form perpendicular divisions between the win- 
dow-sill and the head, and do not present that 
combination of geometrical and flowing lines obsf'rv- 
able in the style immediately preceding. Hence the 
appellation of PERPEXDICULAR,h now generally used 
to denote this style; though by some of the earlier 
writers on this subject it was designated the FLORID, 
and br some of the later it has been called the 
THIRD POlS TED. 
So gradual were the transitions between the several 


h First giwn to denote this style by the late Mr. Thomas Rickman, 
whose adnùrable work is too well knO'WD. and justly appreciated to 
require comment. 
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styles which haye been enumerated, that no arbitrary 
rules occur, as in the orders of Grecian and Roman 
architectm'e, which will enable us to fix .with precision 
their exact boundaries; for before one had superseded 
its antecedent, an intermixture in alInost eyery feature 
may be obseryed. 
The Perpendicular or Third Pointed style prevailed 
till the Reformation, at which period no country 
could yie with our O"!l with regard to the number 
of its religious edifices, erected in all the ,arieties of 
st
-le that had prevailed for many preceding ages. 
Xext to the magnificent cathedral:.;, the yenerable 
monasteries and collegiate establi
hments, rndowed 
in eyery part of the kingdom by many a pious 
founder and benefactor, most justly claimed pre- 
eminence; and the churches attached to them were 
de
erYedly held in awniration for their architectural 
grandeur :11u1 elegance of design. 
:\01' were the common parochial churches left neg- 
lected; the architecture of nlany of them was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and rich; and eyen the meanest 
of the
e structures still continue to present point... of 
interest anc1 attraction. In a lesser degree the erec- 
tion and endowment of chantry chapels, often an 
annexation to a church, afforded a scope for private 
munificence to display itself in a 7,eal for God'
 glory, 
with what re'\ult we may everywhere see, eyen in 
their present spoliated condition. 
The suppression of monasteries tended in no slight 
degree to hasten the decline and fall of our ancient 
church architecture, to which other causes, such as 


(' 
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the revival of the classic orders in Italy, and the 
gradual introduction of their details into this COUIl- 
try, intermixed with cur own meilieval architecture, 
abo contributed. The dnu'clws belonging to C011- 
ventual foundations were built at various periods 
by those 'who had the rule, anù often exhibited 
I1mrks of every different style. In decorating and 
adorning the
e in the mo:;1 costly manner, the 
monastic revenues and private offerings, as also dona- 
tions given by will, were to a large amount expended. 
The
- were now seized by the crown, lllost of them 
reduced to a ::,tate of ruin, others entirely delllolÜ,hed, 
and the sites granted to dependants of the court. 
SOllie few conventual churches, 
horn of their fair 
proportion
, and dismantlell of their furniture, were, 
with l'eluctance, allowed to remain for parochial ''"01'- 
!-.hip; a secular spirit now prevailed, the idolatry of 
superstition was superseded by the idolatry of covct- 
ousness, and many churches were despoiled eyen of 
the sacred vessels barely necessary for the decent 
administration of the holy Eucharist. Several of 
the bishops and divines of the reformed 
\.nglican 
Church endeavoured to inculcate a due and reveren- 
tial feeling for holy places aud holr thing
, without 
trenching upon superstition. nut even the reten- 
tion of some few of the nlini
terial habits and 
ornaments prescribed or allowed by the reformed 
church, such as the cross on or over the altar, and 
the two lights upon it,i the square cap, the cope as 


i Crosse and canddstickes ar 8uperstitiou
, though the}- be 
kepte.-Fortress of the Fathers, a Puritan ,.ork, .\. D. Ijûû. 
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a ministering habit, and the ::)urplice as a Iuinister- 
ing and preaching habit, which were deemed expe- 
dient and necessary for the decent performance of 
divine worshi!), and nlinistration of the ::)acraments, 
gave great offence to those divines and to their 
follower
k who had Ïlnbibed the doctrines and di:--ci- 
pline of the school of Geneva, and was one of the 
ostensible causes which led to that. schism on point:::, 
of disciplinc, which afterwar& ended in the subver- 
sion, for a time, of thc rites and ordinances of the 
Anglican Church. The alb and vestment, or chesihlc, 
though abo prescribed, appear to have been tacitly 
relinquished early in the reign of Elizabeth, perhaps 
in deference to the feelings of those who opposed 
their use as ' Popish habits,' though such concession 
Hecms to have avcrted little opposition.! Any at- 
I tempt towards beautifying and adorning churches, 
I otherwise than by placing therein huge and cumbrous 
I lllOllUIuents in the RClui-cla!'\sic style of the a
e, some 
I .. LJ I 
of which occupied the sites of the now di:msed I 
chantry 
ltars, was by many regarded and declauued I 
against as a. pophih and superstitious innoyation.\ 
Parochial churches were, therefore, repaired, when 


k According-I)" they were forced as yet to content themselves with I 
I 
attempting- the outworks of the Church; and therefore set thcm- 
selves first to the abolishin
 her ceremonies, and such other externals I 
of her worship as they were plea<;ed to eall Superstition and Idolatry, 
that i
, eveIJ' thing' that was dccC'1ìt and comely in it.--Walker's 

uffedngs of the Clerg
', p, 23. 
I Yf a surplese may be wome, whye not an albe! ).f a coape, 
I wh,:e not a YCstimcn
 L....
nd in 
ümc :l.
cis the preist at this da) I 
wcntl1 an albe.-Pm'lt:l!l "ork, .\. D. l;>Ù,J 
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fallen into a state of dilapidation, in a plain and in- 
elegant nmnner, COlllpletely at variance with the 
richneôs and display observable in the ::)tyle just pre- 
ceding this event. 
Details, originating frOln the designs of elas
ic 
architecture, which had been partially reyived ill 
Italy, had begun early in the sixteenth century to 
nmke their appearance in this country, though as 
yet, except on tOlnbs and in wood work, we observe 
few of those peculiar features introduced as ac- 
cessories in church architecture; but in the early 
part of the i:ieventeenth century indications of their 
lnixture with the style then prey alent e1nay be 
noticed. 
Hence many of our country churches, which were 
repaired or partly rebuilt, in the century succeeding 
the Itefornmtion, exhibit the marks of the style 
justly denominated DEB.\sED, to di
tingllish it 
from the former purer styles. Depressed aud 
nearly flat-arched doorways with shallow mould- 
ings, sClnicircular-headed doorways with key-stones 
of se
i-classic design, :;quare-headed windows with 
perpendicular mullions, obtuse-pointed or round- 
headed light:; without foliations, and a general 
clulllsiness of constJ."Uction, fon11 the predOlninating 
features in eccle
iastical buildings of this style. 
In the reign of Charles the First SOllle feeble but 
praiseworthy attempts were made by individuals to 
revive the ancient spirit of church-building, and to 
take llledieval models as examples, but the power 
mther than the will was wanting, for the sectarian I 
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f
cling-s of the tinlc::, operated ag'àinst the prc.ctical 
study of church architecture. An ahllust indiscri- 
minate mixture of })eba
ed Gothic anJ Hanlan 
architecture prcyailed, and at the latter part of the 

2Yentcenth century OUl
 ancient ecclesiastical st
-les 
were completel
- supcr-.;edcd by that which sprang 
Illorc im:neliately from the 
\.Htique, the Hom:1n, or 
Italian mode. 
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CH_\PTER 1. 


DEFI
ITIO
 OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE: 
IT:; OIUGIX, AXD DIYISIOX IX TO STYLES. 
THE appellation of the word" Gothic," ,,,hen applied 
to Architecture, is used to denote in one general 
tenn, and distingui
h fi'onl the Antique, those pecu- 
liar modes or :;tyles in which our ecclesiastical and 
donlcstic edifices of the nliddle ages were built. In 
a more confined sense, it conlprehends those styles 
only in which the pointed arch predominate::" and it 
is then used to distinguish them from the more 
ancient Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Xornuul styles. 
The use of the term Gothic, in this country, first 
appears about the close of the seventeenth century, 
,yhen it was muployed by eUlinent writers, such as 
Evelynm and 'Yren, as an epithet intended to eon\ey 
a feeling of di:::;esteem for the structures of medieval 


m Evelyn ill his Dim1-, makes use sc.cral times of -the wordl; 
'Gotic,' 'Gotich,' as applied to churches. 
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architecture, which eyen the master nlind of 'Y ren 
was unable to appreciate. It hao; been since g'enerally 
followed. 
The origin of this kind of architecture may be 
traced to the classic orders in that state of de- 
generacy into which they had fallen in the age of 
Constantine and afterwards. The Roman:, on their 
voluntary abandonment of Britain in the fifth 
eentUl'J-, left Inany of their tenlplcs and public 
edifices remaining, together with some Christian 
churches; and it was ill rude imitation of these 
Homan buildings of the fourth century that the 
most ancient of our Anglo-Saxon churches were 
constructed. This is apparent from an exrunination 
and comparison of thenl with tbe vestiges of ROluan 
buildings still existing. 
Xo specific regulation has been adopted, with re- 
gard to the denonullation or diyision of the several 
styles of English Ecclesiastical Architecture, in 
\vÌüch all the writers on the subject agree
: but they 
may be di,-ided into seven, which, with the periods 
w hen they flourished, are defined as follows: 
The AXGLO-S.\.xox style prevailed from the mis- 
sion of 
t. Augustine at the close of the sixth to 
the middle of the eleventh century. 
The AXGLO-XOR:\L\S style may be said to have 
prevailed generally from the middle of the eleventh 
to the latter part of the twelfth centUl1
. 
The S:E:\lI-XOR:\L\.X, or TRASSITIOX style, appears 
to have preyailed during the latter part of the 
twelfth century. 
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The EARLY ESGLISII, or general 
tyle of the 
thirteenth century- 
The DEcoRxfED ESGLISH, or general style of the 
fourteenth centmT. 
The FLORID, or PERPESDICt'"L.\R EXGLISn, the 
style of the fifteenth, and early part of the !'ix- 
teenth century. 
The DEBASED EXGLISn, or general style of the 
latter part of the sixteenth, 
nd early pttrt of the 
seventeenth centmT, towards the ulÏddle of which 
Gothic architectm'e, even in its debased state, with 
the exception of S01ne few. attempts at a revival, 
appears to have been alInost discarded. 
The diftcreIlce of theEe styles lllUY be di
tinguishcd 
partly by the form of the 
rches, which are semi- 
circular or segluental, bUll pIc or complex pointed, 
though such forIllS are by 1
0 means an invariable 
criterion; by the pitch and cOIlstruction of the roof, 
by the size and shape of the windows, and the man- 
ner in which they are subdh-ided or not, by mullions 
and tracery; but more e:-;pecially by certain details, 
ornamentål accessories and mouldings, more or Ie
s 
peculiar to eac.b. 
The majority of our cathedral and country churches 
have been built, or. added to, at different periods, 
therefore they 
cldom exhibit a!l uniforIllity üf de- 
sign; and many have parts about thenl of almost 
every style. There are, bowever, nunlerous excq)- 
tivns of chm'ches erected in the baIUe btyle through- 
out; and this is more particularly observable in those 
of the fifteenth centUl'Y' 
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The general ground plan of cathedral and conyen- 
tual churches was after the form of a Cross, the 
edifice consisting of a central TO"-ER, with TRAX- 
I sEPT:; running north and sonth; wesTward of the 
I tower was the X.\ YE or main body of the structure, 
I 
I with .\I:-,LE
. The WE
T FROXT contained the prin- 
i cipal entrance, alId was frequently flanked by towers. 
I Eastward of the central tower was the CHOIR abo 
I . h . 1 h h .. 1 . 
: WIt al
 (
, were t e prrnClpa scrVIce was per- 
I formed, and beyond this was the LADY CHAPEL. 
I 
 The design also home times cOlu preheuded other 
chapels. On the north or south side, generally on 
I the latter, were the CLOISTERS, which cOllllllunicated 
i immediately with the church, and surrounded a 
quadrangular court, bounded on the side parallel 
i with the church by the REFECTORY, on the east side by 
i the CIIAPTER-HOl'"
E and ABR\.TL\L lodgings, and on 
the west side by the DORJIITORY. The chapter house 
and cloisters 'we still find remaining as adjunct8 to 
mo
t cathedral churches, though the cou\"entual 
buildings of a donlCstic nature, with which the 
I cloister
 forluerly also COIllll1unicated, have generally 
been destroyed. 
Iere parochial churches have 
I 
I conuuonlv a TOWER at the west end, a XA YE, AISLES, 
! north and south I
ORCHES, and a CH.\.XCEL. Some- 
I I tiIncs the tower is at the west end of one of the 
, aisles, or at the side; occasionally we find it alto- 
: gether detached fronl the chur
h. Sometimes a 
! turret occurs near the cast end of the north or south 
: aisle, containing a stair-case which led to the Rood- 
11 0ft, SOllie churches have transcpts; and to many 
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have been annexed, at the cmit of individuals, small 
side chapels or additional aisles, to serve for burial 
places and ehantries. Over sonle of the porches 
and elsewhere arc chmnbers containing fire-l>laces, 
so constructed ,yith regard 
 to their acce
s, which 
can only be obtained through the church, as to form 
a 'Domus inclusi,' or rcsidence for an anchorite or 
rcclu::,e. To SOlue churches a ' Vestiarium,' or vestry 
roonl, is attachcd; the usual l>osition of this is on 
thc north side of the chancel; ::,umetimes w"e meet 
with it behind the altar, but ,yc very scld0111 find it 
on the south side of the chancel, though there are 
instances of its being thus placed, and it has rarely 
an cxternal entrance. The position of the porch is 
towards the west on the north or south side of the 
church; it has generally one bay or "indo,v inter- 
vening between it and the ,,,"e::,t wall. In r,ome few 
instances it is placed cluse to the extreme "cst, but 
tllls is not appropriate. )Iany porches contain 
roonlS over them, for thc purposc above designated. 
The snlallest churches have a XAYE and CIIAxcELonly, 
with a small bell-turret fornled of wooden shingles, 
or an open arch of stolle"ork on the gable at the 
west end. The eastern apex of the roof of the 
chancel was alway;::, .:iurulounted by a stone cross. 
Provillcialisnls often occur in the churches of par- 
ticular districts; these appear to havc sometimes 
originated from the building luaterials of the 
locality, s01l1etimes fronl the snwll and scattered 
population. In the I
IE' of 'Yight, "here timber 
appears to have been scarce, very little is used in 
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the construction of the churches, and many of the 
porche
 arc co"\""erecl with stone slabs, supported by 
arched ribs without any framework of wood, the 
mouldings o,er doorways and ,,-indows are likewi
e 
unusually bold. In sOl;le parts of Essex, fronl the 
want of stone, the churches arc poor in architec- 
Ìllral display, and many of the belfries are of wood. 
In the.' north of Herefonbhire, a thinly inhabited 
and woody district. we meet ,,-ith many small plain 
X orman or Early English chUl'ehes, consi
ting only 
of a nave and chancel, with sometimes a low square 
Early English tower superadded, rising only to the 
ridge of the roof of the nave. 'Ye find many 
churches in 'Yales, and in parts of Cornwall ex- 
ceedingly plain and poor in design, the material 
being of a f'tone not suitable for mouldings, and many 
of the church towers, though ma
siYe, are very simple 
in construction and without buttresses, the masonry 
con!'isting of rag; some arc fUl'nished with an em- 
battled parapet, and some are covered with a pyra- 
midical roof. In the south of X orthamptonshire we 
have a number of plain Decorated churches of a 
sinlilarity of character, and there arc likewi
e rich 
ones in the 
ame style. In this county we may 
trace more gradually perhaps than in any other the 
chang-es in ecclesiastical architecture, step by step, 
from the 
eYenth centUl'Y down to the Reformation. 
Early Engli:sh and Decorated spires abound in the 
northern parts of the county. In some parts of 
Lincolnshire, fine and costly decorated churches 
with 
pires prevail. In tIns county we al
o find 
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I _-x 
i many late examples of a transitional character of 

\nglo-Sa:x:on work. Somerset shire is rich in 
churches of the fifteenth century. of the perpen- 
dicular 
tyle. ,yith lofty to,yers more or le

 covered 
with p::mel work. and the f'pires are few. In smne 
di
tricts the ai
.;}es of many of the churches are 
I '" 
I extended ea'\tward as far as the east wall of the 
chancel, especially in to'Dl churches. In other 
parts of the country proyincialisllb arc also fonnd. 
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Arcade, from Lincoln Cathedral (13th Century). 


CHAPTER II. 


OX THE DIFFERE
T KI
D
 OF ARCHES. 


TIlE distinctions of the several styles depend, to a 
certain extent, upon the form of the arch, which 
Inay be com;idered a
 smne criterion: but too much 
reliance nlust not be placed on tlllS rule, a
 there 
are many exceptions. 
_\rches arc generally divided into triangular- 
headed, round-headed, and pointed; the latter being 
again suhdiyided. 
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The triangular-headed or straight-linell arch may 
be described as forIlled h
y the two upper sides of a 
triangle, Inore or less acute. 
It is gencrall
 consiùered a 
characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon fo'tyle, where it i"i often 
met with of plain and rude 
construction. But instances 
of it, though not frequent, are 
to be found in the Xorman 
and subsequent st
.les; and 
ar('he8 of this description, of 
late date, may he generally known by sonlO mould- 
ing or other feature peculiar to the style in which it 
is used. 
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There arc four kind" of round-headed arches: the 

en1Ïcircular (fig. 1.) the stilted (fig. 2.) the 
egmen- 
tal (fig. 3.) and the horse-shoe (fig. 4.) 
The SE:\IICIRCrL\R ARCH is described from a 
centre in the same line with its spring; the stilted 
arch in the same manner, but the sides arp carried 
downwards in a straight line below the spring of 
the curve tin they rest upon the imposts; the seg- 
mental arch is described from a centre lower than 
its spring; and the horse-shoe arch from a. centre 
placed a1->oye its spring. 
The 
E:\IH"IRCUI.AR arch, which is the most 
common, prevailed from the time of the Romans to 
the close of the twelfth century; it also appears, but 
exceptionally, in the thirteenth century, when it W:1S 
generally discarded; we seldom meet with it again in 



1. Sermclrcular ArcL. 
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3. Segmental AIch, 


5. Lancet Arch. 
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2. St.ilteJ. Arch. 
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4. Horse-5hoe Arch. 
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6. Equilateral Arch. 
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it:-; 
imple state, till about the middle of the 
ixteenth 
I century. It is in some degree eOll
iderc(l a charac- I 
tcri:-;tic of th(' ...\n!!lo-BaÀon and Xorman sh"lcs. I 
u> . I 
The =--'fILTED arch is chiefly fouud in conjunction 
I with the semicircular arch in the con
truction of 
: .Korman yaulting on:!' a :-;pace in plan that of a 
I 
! parallelogrmn. The t:EG:\lE-XT.\L arch we meet with 
i in alnlOst all the stJ"}es, used as an arch of construc- 
t tiOll, and for doorway and window arches; whibt 

 the forIn of the nORSE-SHOE arch seems, in many 
: instauct's, to haye been occasioned by the settlement 
; and inclination of the piers from which it springs. 
I The rorxTED areh may be divided into two 
: cla
ses: the 
inlple pointed arch described from two 

 centres, and the complex pointed arch described 
, from four centres. 
I There are three kinds of simple pointed an'hes: 
the Lancet; the Equilateral; find the Obtuse. 
I 
The L.\XCET arch is fornled of two Eegmellts of a 
\ circle, the centres of which haye a radius or line 
; longer than the width of the arch, and it may be 
: described fronl an acute-angled triangle. (fig. J). 
The EQrIL\TER.\L arch is formed froDI two 
eg- 
I ments of a circle; the centres of it haye a radius or 
line equal to the breadth of tll(' arch, and it Iua}" be 
I described from an equilateral triangle. (fig. 6.) 
The OBTt::-;E-POISTED arch is formed, like the 
foregoing, frolll two segments of a circle, and the 
ccntres of it have a radius :-;horter than the width of 
the arch j it is dcscribed frOIll an obtu
c-angled 
. triau
le. (fig. 7.) 


D
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Pointed arches were gradually introduced in the I 
twelfth century, and continued in use during the 
thirteenth; after which the lancet arch appears to 
have been generally discarded, though the other two 
prevaile
 till a much later period. 
There are also two kinds of comI>lex-pointed 
arches, one cOllllnonly called the OGEE, or contrasted 
or reflected arch, the other the TeDOR. 
The OGEE arch is formed of four segments of a 
circle described from four centres, two placed within 
the arch on a level with the spring, and two l>laced 
on the exterior of the arch, and level with the apex 
or point (fig. 8); each side is conlposed of a double 
curve, the lowernlost convex and the uppcrmo
t con- 
cave. It was introduced early in the fourteenth 
centurr, and continued till the close of the fifteenth. 
The TrDOR arch is described from four centres; 
two on a level with the spring, and two at a distance 
from it, and below (fig. 9). It was introduced about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, or perhaps 
earlier, but becanle most prevalent during the reigns 
of Henry the Seventh and IIenry the Eighth, under 
th(' Tudor dynasty, frOln which it derives its name. 
Three other kind.., of arches are also worthy of 
notice; these are ca
led foiled arches, as the round- 
headed trefoil (fig. 10), the pointed trefoil (fig. 1]), 
and the square-headed trefoil (fig. 12). The first 
prevailed in the latter part of the twelfth and early 
part of the thirteenth century, chiefly as a heading 
for niches or blank arcades; the second, used for the 
/:,ame purpose, prevailed in the thirteenth century; 




 
7. Obtuse Angle Arch. 


9. Tudor Arch. 


11. P01l1ted Trefoil ...'\rch. 


8. Ogee :....rch. 


10. Rmmd-headed Trefoll 
Arch. 
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12. Square-headed Trcfoù 
Arch. 
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and the latter is found in doorways of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. In 
nIl these' the exterior nlOuldings follow the same 
curvatures as the inner ones, and can thus be dis- 
tinguished froul arches whose heads arc only foliated 
within. 
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Sculptured Sepulchral Cross, Onchan, Isle of Man. 
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POl bon of the FraS'Incnt of a ROll.an Building at 
LClces tel'. 


ClL \.PTEH III. 


OF TIlE A:\"GLO-S.\XüS 
TYLE. 


i 
 0 YCðtiges arc now remaining of the ancient nriti
h 
: churches erected in this country during' its occupa- 
tion br tllE' Romans, for the ruinous oratory or 
chureh at Perranzabuloe in Cornwall, which sonIC 
ace-ount to haye been early Briti:-;h, is perhaps not of 
a date antcrior to the twelfth ccnturyn ; and that of 


n I have not been able per
onally to examine the remains of this 
church, and have been indebted to the Ue,-. W. IIa!òlam, author of 
an interesting' work, bearing on its prc
umed hig-h antiquity, for a 
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St. 
Iartin at Canterbury, built in the timc of the 
noman
, which St. 
\ugustine found on his al'l'h-al 

till u::;ed for the worship of God, was rebuilt in the 


small paper modd of it, as it appeared, I bdiew, when fir!':t di
eo- 
y('red and cleared of sand. It W3.q only tw('ntr-fiye feet long bJ" 
twelye and a half fl'('t wide internall
', and nineteen feet hil!h up to 
the apex of the gable of the roof. There appears to have been no 
entrance or window on the north and we!':t, the !':id('s mm:t exposed 
t
 the violence of the winds; but this is the case 
 ith many 
churches on the w('stcrn eoa:-;t of Cornwall. On the south 
idet 
when iliscoy('red, was a semicircular-headed doorway, now de- 
stroyed, 
 ith moulded jambs, the m')uldin!r8 bein
 continued 
round the arch without any interYer..in
 imposts or eapitals, 3.n 
arrangement observable in Konnan doorwa
s at HIley, Malmes- 
bury', and elsewhere. In the south wall near the ea:,;t end was a 
small semicircular-headed" indow, the arch and jambs of which 
wcre rudely formed of pieces of ra
 stone, and slightly splayed in- 
tcrnally. In the middle of the cast wall was a window of similar 
desig-n and construction, the splay of which was plrustered, and at 
the northern extremity a semicircular-headed doorway, the arch 
and jambs bein
 constructed of ra
 masonry. A stone bench ran 
alon
 the north, west, and part of the south side!òl, a :Xonnan 
arrangement not uncommon, the walls were two feet thick and the 
m
onry was rude; !':till there ic; nothing, I think, to warrant the 
presumption that this structure is of higher antiquity than the 
twelfth century, to which period, from the g-eneral arrang-ement 
and the moulderl and seulptured details of the south doorw3.)", 
among-st which were thrce sculptur('d corbel heads, it may, I con- 
E'ider, be assig-ned. )11'. Haslam in his work m('ntion
 another 
,..;mall ruined church at Gwithian on the coast of Cornwall, in con- 
struction and arranuement very similar to that at Perrannbuloe. 
Though I cannot agree "it11 )Ir. Haslam as re
3.rds th
 high anti- 
quity to 
 hirh he and others would assig-n this church, I would 
rl'fer the re3.der to his excellent work for the ar
ument.. and proofs 
he adduces, nnd for a detailed account of it!' appmrane('. 
The shifting- of the "ands on some parts of the we!-tern e03."t of 
Cornwall is most extraordinary. I have lll('t with a Church of the 
hfteenth century, near Padstow, nearly buried from this caust>. 
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twelfth or thirteenth century, but to all appearance 
with the materials of the original church. o 
Before the invasion of the llomans, the ancient 
British masonry appears to have been generally 
con1po:sed of loose and irrcgular shaped 
tones put 
together without mortar, presenting, as far as the 
inequalities of the I'tones would permit, a flat and 
regular 
urface or facing. Considerable' vestiges of 
this kind of }>rimitiye dry stone nmsonry are to be 
found in the circumyallations of the ancient nriti
h 
fastness on ",y orle II ill , near ",y eston-
uper-nlare, 
Somersetshire; within which ind.ication
 of the cir- 
cular shaped hut:s or dwellings of the ancient 
Britons are also visible. This dry masonry agrees 
with the accomlÍ given by Tacitus, who describes 
the Britons lUHler Caractacus as occupying fortified 
post:; on high hills, and tells us that wherever the 
access wa:" easy, he, Caractacus, blocked it up with 
stones like a wall.P Specimen
 of masonry, very 
similar to that at ",y orle Hill, are enumerated as 
exi:sting in several places in the Isle of Anglesea, in 


o This church, some few years ngo, underwent reparation, and 
on stripping the chancel walls of the coating of plaster with which 
it wns coyered, a Sorman semicircular-headed 
indow was disco- 
vered on the south 
ide; hut this amI other features of con!'tnlction 
which would tend to 
hew when this church was rebuilt and 
altered were, it is much to bc regretted, ag-ain concealed from view 
hy a new coating of plaster oyer the external masonry, which is 
composed of rag or nIbble internùxed, but irregularly, with Roman 
bricks, on Rome of which fragments of the original Homan mortar, 
partl). composed of pounded brick, were found adhering. 
p Tunc montibus arduis, et si clem('ntcr accedi poterant in mo- 
dum valli sax a præstmit.-Annal. lib. xii. 
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AnCIent Bntish Masonry, 
'iVorle Hill, Weston-sú.per-mare, Somerset. 
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Caernarvonshire, in Cornwall, anù elsewhere, and 
have been noticed by Uowland, BOl'lase, Pennant, 
and King. On the coast of Dingle Bay, ill the 
county of Kerry, Ireland, are remains of nlany stone 
huts or dwellings, called C!o[/lwuns, of rude dry 
masonry of great antiquity.q It L.., possible that on 
a close exmnination and compari.:;on of different 
remains some peculiar features of construction may 
be brought to light which have hitherto escaped 
I 
: oùservation. It also appears fronl the ancient 
: British Triads that the Britons were not altogether 
I I unacquainted with the use of calcareous cenlents. r 
In the fragments of !toman masonry left in this 
country we find certain peculiarities which are not 
to be met with evcn in thc Inost ancient of the 
I Anglo-Saxon rmuains, although the latter sometimes 
i approximate to the Uoman mode of building with 
I arches fonncd of brickwork. "'aIls of Roman 
: masonry were chiefly constructed of stone or flint, 
i according to the part of the country in which one 
or the other material prcvailed, embedded in mortar, 
with pounded brick intermixed with the lime, and 
bonded at certain intervals throughout with regular 
i courses or layers of large flat bricks or tiles, which, 


q Soticed in the .-\rchæological Joumal, Yol. x,-. 
r In a series of British Triads said to have b('cu copied or col- 
lectcd by one Caradoc of :Santgarvan, who lived about the middle 
i of the twelfth century, is one of which the following is gi.en as a ; 
I translation in Dayies's Celtic Researchcs, p. 161. "::\Iordial Gwr I 
: Gweilgi the architect of Ceraint, the son of Greidial, who first I 
I ! taught the race of the Cymry the work of stone and lime." Of the 
, :,upposed age of this Triad I am not competent to give an opinion. 
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frOlll the inequality of thickne

 and size, do not 
appear to huxe been shaped in any regular nlould. S 
The HOlnan wall in the north, between X ewcastle 
and Carlisle, appears to have been constructed 
wholly of stone, without any admixture of brick, 
and is so far contrary to the mode of Roman con- 
struction in South Britain. Of the ruined structures 
of Roman workmanship still existing in Britain, 
one of the nlost remarkable is the portion of a wall 
at Leicester, near the church of St. Xicholas, a!J- 
parently the fragnl(
llt of somc HOlllan tenlple or 
basilica. This wall contains several arched receRses, 
the soffits or yaultings of which are turned with 
courses of large flat bricks; rows of these are like- 
wise interspersed throughout the wall at intervals, 
as bonding-courses, and the Roman mode of con- 
btructing the arch with brickwork i
 here clearly 
di
played.t According to Geoffrey of )IonnlOuth, 
therc was in Ratæ (i_ e. Leicester) a temple of Janus, 
find it Inay be remarked that this ruin bears a striJUng 
resemblance in many points to the ruins of one of 
the ancient temples at ROllle. On attentive exanlin- 
ation, the east or interior side appears to have been 
exposed to the action of fire, as though the edifice 
of which it is a Ye
tige was burnt. _\.t 'Yroxeter, 
Salop, is a curious portion of a wall of sinlilar con- 


's The g-eneral averag-e size obtained from the IDeaSUl"eIDcnt of 
many of these bricks may be stated ac; being fifteen inches long, ten 
inches wide, and two and a half inches thick. Some blicks are 
found as much as two feet long, and some three inches thick. The 
thickne:...s varies from three quarters of an inch to three inches. 
t Vide vignette page 3-1, ante. 
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struction, consisting of courscs of stone with regular 
horizontal courses of brickwork at intervals, and 
remains of brick arches on one side, which indicate 
it to have formed part of a building, and not a mere 
wall, as it now appears. The Homan polygonal 
tower, near the ruined Anglo-Saxon church within 
the precincts of ] )oyer Castle, notwithstanding an 
exterior casing of flint and other alterations effected 
in the fifteenth century by Erpinghmn, lord warden 
of the castle in the reign of Henry the Fifth, still 
retains many visible features of its original con- 
struction of tufa and flint bonded with bricks at 
intervals, some portion of the flint casing having 
been destroyed. u Roman masonry, of the n1Ïxed 
description of brick and stone regularly di::;posed, is 
found in walls at York, Lincoln, Silchester, Yerulam, 
and elsewhere; and sometimes we meet with bl'Îck
 
or stone arranged herring-bone fashion, as in the 
'Vestiges of a Roman building, now destroyed, at 
Castor, Xorthamptonshire,x and the walls of a 
Roman ,-ilIa dli-;coyered at Littleton, Sonlerset- 
shire.r 


u 
ince the drav.iug- for the engra,ing on the adjoinin
 på
e was 
hken, the ancient Roman doorway on the South side, forming the 
entrance into this tower, has been blocked up by amass of masonry, 
so that access to the interior of the !'trueture is cut off, and the con- 
structiyc features of the doorway are hidden. .A wanton act of 
Vandalism it is impo
sible too strongly to condemn! 
x Vide Yignette, p. 1. 
y In th(' walls of Colchester ca.c:;Ue, which is of latc X onnan work, 
horizontal layers of Roman brick and stone are alternately inter- 
spersed : there is also a wall with several ro" s of blicks disposed 
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The ruins of Inisfallen Abbey, in an island in OUl' 
of the Lakes of Killarlley, appear fr0111 their rude- 
ness and peculiarity of consh'uction, to have been 
those of the original structure founded by St. Finian 
in the sixth century, and are the earliest monrn;tic 
renlains I haye nlct with. 
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Doorway to the Chapter House, 
Inisfallen Abbey, K1l1arney, 6th Century. 


I 
I The presu11led remains of churches of early Anglo- 
I Saxon antiquity, which on a conlparative view 11l0st 
I 
I I nearly approximate the Roman mode of building, 
consist of the ruined church at Doyel' Castle, which 
: has often, though erroneously, been ascribed to the 


I 
I herring-bone f3
hion. This structure e'\:hibits perhaps a greater 
apparent resemblance to Roman masonry than an
' other of so late 
a period, but on close examination and comparison the difference is 
clearly di
cernible. 
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Homan cra; and a much nlOrc perfect edifice, the 
church at Bl'ixworth, X orthamptonshirc. The church 
within the precincts of Doyel' Castle presents featurcs 
of early work approximating Roman, in a portal and 
window-arches formed of brickwork, which 
eem to 
have been copied from those in the lloman tower 
I adjoining; in the walls also much Roman brick 
. is used, but they havc no such regular horizontal 
\layers as Roman masonry displays. The most 
I ancient portions of this church may be referred to 
the middle of the 
eYenth century.z 
I Z Eadbald, King of Kent, 'Who died A. D. 6-10, "as probably the 
I founder. The shell only remains; it consists of a na"Çe and chancel 
I 'With north and south transepts, hayin
 a large square tower at the 
intersection; there is no staircase in the to"er. It is difficult to 
: ascertain satisfactorily 'Whether it is an Anglo-Saxon or Anglo- 
, Xorman structure, as it contains details which are common to both 
: those styles. In the west wall is a small semicircular-headed window, 
the arch of which springs from a plain square-cdg-ed impost of two 
members, the one projecting oyer the other, similar to the imposts 
of an Ang-Io-Saxon triple 'Window in the ea.c::t wall of the tower of 
Brixworth Church, and to a :-tringcourse in the same ehurch of 
which a woodcut is giwn. The east and west arches of the tower 
I are semicircular, and, with the jambs, are entirely composed of 
I brick, v. ith the exception of a few courses of stone below the 
I imposts, and a single stone in the crown of the arch as a key-stone. 
, The imposts are rudely moulded, and in some respects resemble 
I Anglo-Saxon, in others Anglo-X orman detail. The jambs are three 
feet six inches thick, and in the west wall of the tower the arch is 
rcceSS('d. Some of the 'Windows of the to'Wer are semicircular- 
headed, with jambs straight-sided and "ithout any splay. The 
tower also eontains small circular windows, "hich are splayed both 
externally as well as internally; thcse windows are con:;;tructed of 
Roman briek. Within the last century the east and other windows 
I in this church, which were of comparatiYely late insertion, ha....e 
been entirely remo'\"ed and filled up with masonry. 
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The church of nrix'worth is perhal)s the most 
complete 8pel'in1(
n exi
ting of the <:>arly Anglo- 
Saxon era: it has had aisles separated fronl the 
nave by single soffited senlicircular arches con- 
structed of ROluan bricks, with ,,-ide joint
; these 
arches spring from 
quare and l)lain Ina
sive piers 
"with ::;imple abaci inten-ening; nlany of the door- 
ways and window arches are also chiefly formed of 
bricks, which appear to have been taken fr01n sonl(' 
pre-existing l{oman edifice near the site of the 
church, and many Roman bricks are worked up in 
the walls, in no regular order however, but indiscri- 
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Arches at Bnxworth Church, Northamptonshire. 


minately, as in that at Dover Castle. There is fair 
recorded evidence, which will be presently noticed, 
to support the inference, that this is a structure of 
the latter part of the seventh centur
.. 
In most of the churches which ('ontain vestiges 
of P resumed AnO'lo-Saxon masonry we find t]1(' 
o I 
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latter generally di:scernible by certain peculiar fea- 
ture
 in con.struction; for the walh, which are now 
comlnonly covered on the exterior 'with a coating of 
stucco or plaster, and were perhaps so co,-ered origi- 
nally, were chiefly forIlled of rubble or rag stone, 
ha ving long and slwrt blocks of ashlar work, or 
hewn 
tolle, di",!)osed at the angles in alternate 
courses, bO as to form a tie or bond to the rubble 
work. 'Ve also see projecting a few inches fronl 
the burface of the wall, and running up yertically, 
narrow ribs or 
quare-edged strips of stone, bearing 
frOIn their position a rude resemblance to pilasters; ! 
and these strip
 are generally composed of long and 
short pieces of stone placed alternately. A plain 
stringcourse of the 
ame description of square-edged 
rib or 
trip work often runs horizontally along the 
walls of Anglo-Saxon masonry, and this :5ometime
 

cl'ved a
 a bdsement on which the vertical rib:::; 'Were 
bet, and 
ometinles as a 
tring up to which they 
were carried and beneath which they finished. TlU' 
towers of the churches of Earl's Barton and Bar- 
nack, X orthamptonshire, and of one of the churches 
at llarton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, are so covered 
with these nalTOW projecting stripb of stone-work, 
that the surfaces of the walls appear divided into 
rudcly-fornled panels; a ::,imilar disposition of rib- 
work occurs, though not to so great an extent, on 
the face of the upper l)art of the tower of Stowe 
Church, N orthanlptonshire; on the tower of St. 
Benedict's Church, Cmnbridge; on the walls of ,r orth 
Church in Sussex; on the upper part of the walls 
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of the chancel of Repton Church, Derbyshire; on 
the "
all of the chancel of 'Ying Church, Bedford- 
shire; on the walls of Corhuulpton Church, IIants; 
and on the walls of the naye and north transept of 
Stanton Lacey Church, Salop. .At SOlupting 
Church, Sussex, a. senti-cylindrical rib is carried 
ycrtically up the face of the upper portion of the 
towcr. a 
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Tower of Somptmg Church, Sussex. 


a In 17G2, the roof or spire which surmounts this tower was 
, reduced ill height twcnty-five fect.-Dallawa) and Cartwlib'bt"s 
j 
u
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Of the dispo
ition of long and bhort blocks of 
a....hlar ma/:)onry /:)ct in alternate courses at the anglch 
of walls, and thus denominated "long and öhort 
work," instanccs occur at the angles of the chancel 
of X orth Burconlbe Church, "
iltshire; at the 
angles of the nave and chancel of "Tittering Church, 
X orthamptonshire; at the western anglcs of the 
nave of Green'
 Xorton Church, and at the north- 
east and north-west anglcs of the nave of Pattishall 
Church, in the same county; at the angle
 of the 
towers of St. Bcnedict's Church, Canibridge; of St. 
)lichael's Church, Oxford; of Sompting Church, 
Susscx; and of the towcrs of Earl's Barton, Barton- 
upon-IIUlubcr, and Harnack; at the angles of the 
nave of Bracebridge ChUl'ch, Lincolnshire; at the 
south-eas1 angle of the nave of \l'ilsford Church, 
Lillcoln
hire; and at the wcst cnd of the south 
ai
le of Branston Church, in the sanle county. The 
latest instance, pcrhap
, of this peculiar description 
of work is fOUlld in the angles of the llaYe and 
chancel of DaglingW011h Church, Glouccstcrshirc.1 
which is curious from the intermixture it presents 
of Early X orman and presUlIlcd Anglo-Saxon de- 
tail. In nmllY churches the featurcs of long and 

hort work are apparcntly conccalcd by the coating 
of /:)tucco or plastcr which covcr
 thc wholc external 
face of the wall. Thi:-; is probably the case with 
rcgard to the towcrs of La ,'cndon ChUl'ch, and of 
Ca,crsficld ChUl'ch, Bucks; of Clapham Church, 
Bcdfordshirc; of 'l" ooton- ",.. awen ChUl'ch, ,,- al- 
wickshire; of 'Vaithc, and Holton Ie Clar, Lincoln- 
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shire; and of Brigstock and Stowe Churches,:N 01'- 
thmnptonshire. In the church of lll'ix'worth, and 
in the north and south ,valls of the chancel at 
J arrow, Durham, "hich is apparently a Ye
tige of the 
original Ã\nglo-Saxon church founded in the seyenth 
century, no appearance of long and short work can 
be traced. 
Herring-bone Inasonry, practised by the Normans 
as well as by the Hmnans, occurs also occasionally in 
Anglo-Saxon ,,",ork, and is to be found in the to,ver 
of Brixworth Church; a large portion of this kind 
of masonry is to be found in the nalTOW but elevated, 
causeway 'which form:s 
the approach, apparent- 
ly the original one, to 
the mound raised A.D. 
914, on ,,,hich the castle 
of Tam,,-orth stands. b 
The doorways of the 
Anglo-Saxon style arc 
either senlicircular, or 
triangular-arched head- 
ed, but the former are 
more common. In those Bnxworth. 
which arí' apparently the most ancient, the YOU"- 
soil's, or senlÏcircular-arched heads, are faced ,vith 
large flat bricks or tiles, closely rcselllbling Roman 
work. Ðoorways of this description are found in 
the old church, Doyel' Castle; in the church of 
Brixworth, K ort1mmptonshire; and on the south 
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b Vide 'vignette, p. 53. 
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Doorway, Earl's Barton Church. 
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Doorway, St. Peter's Church, Barton-upon-Humber. 
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side of Brytford Church, 'Yiltshire. The doorwa
.!5, 
howeyer, n108t frequently met "ith in Anglo-Saxon 
remains arC' of simple 
-et peculiar construction, 
semicircular-headed, and formed entirely of :stone 
without an)'" adn1Ïxturc of brick; the jambs arc 
square-edged, and sometimes conlposed of two long 
blocks placed upright with a ",hort block between 
them; the arched head of the doorway is plain, 
springing from square projecting impost blocks, the 
under edges of which arc sometimes bevelled or left 
square. This de::icription of doorway is fini
hed above 
with a kind of arch or hood of rib-work, IJrojecting 
from the face of the wall, with strips of pilaster 
rib-work continued down to th(' ground; 80nletimes 
this hood or arch springs from plain block imposts, 
or from 
trips of square-edged rib-work dislJosed 
horizontally, and the jambs are occasionally con- 
structed of long and f'hort work. Such doorways, 
exhibiting a general sin1Ïlarity of design, and haying 
ßlOre or les!'! the features a boye noticed, though 
differing in some respect... from each other, are pre- 
served on the south side of the towers of St. Peter'
 
Church, Barton-upon-Ilumber; and of Barnack 
Church; on the west side of the tower of Earl's 
Barton Church, where the impo
ts of the doorway 
arc rudely ornamented with a kind of fluted work; 
in the north and south walls of the tower of 
'r ooton- ,V awen Church, 'Yarwickshire; in the east 
wall of the tower of Stowe Church, Xorthampton- 
8hire; on the north side of the naye of nr
1:tord 
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Church, 1Yilts; also in the west wall of the towcr 
of Decrhurst Church, 
Gloucestcrshire; on the 
north f'ide of the na Ye 
of Bracebridge Church, 
Lincolnshire; on the 
north side of the naye 
of I.;aughton en Ie 
1\lo1'thc11 Chm'ch, Y ork- 
shire; and on the north 
side of the naye of 
Stanton Lacey Church, 
Salop. Oyer this last 
doorway is the f-iinlple I>> 
 
'" 
 I ' 
 
but cxpressiye symbol "I, " ':' ., -::-

 
'jll" 1.111, !<..:

-, 
of the cross. The door- _,' ' 
 " ,-...s

 .j! \
 
 
k .;

.., f 
<. - " ---- 
wa, of the chancel of .1{.e'apt .: _ "W
:.",'" 
 
'" . 
J alTo' v Chul'ch, no" Doorway In Stanton Lacey 
Church. 
blocked up is of nluch 
older masonry, and presents no other than the 
rudest features of construction, anterior to the age 
of Bede, and of a known date, it is neyel'thelebs not 
to be passed by.c Triangular-headed doorways, 
arche{l rece:s:ses and panels, ,,-hieh sometÏ1ncs occur 
in Anglo-Saxon architecture, are constructed in a 
yery rude manner of two or more long block
 of 
stone }Jlaced slantingly, or inclined one toward
 the 
other, thus forn1Ïng a straight-lined triangular-headed 
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C '\Ï{lc vignette, p. 69. 
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arch; the 10'"\ er eneb of these stones sometimes rest 
onl)laiu projecting im- 
po
t
 which surmount 
other blocks composing 
the jamb
. In the 
west wall of the tower 
c- 
of Brigstock Church 

 a triangular-arched t 
doorway of this kind 
forming the entrance in - "I 
to a very curious cylin- 
drical-shaped turrct 
attached to the tower, 
and apparently de- 
signed for a staircase 
to the belfry. A tri- 
angular-headed arched Doorway ill Bngstock CLurch. 
rece
:s occurs in the interior of the tower of Barllack 
Church, and 011 
the exterior of the 
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mlle tower is a 
panel of similar 

hape. Triangular- 
headed " illdows 
arc also to be 
found. The arch 
thus shaped is not, 
howeyer, peculiar 
to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, but 
may be traced, al- 
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though le
s rude, ill luost if not in all the sub:;e- 
quent styles. 
The windows of this style are of singular con- 
struction, and differ 
frOln those of ::N or- 
man work. The 
belfry windows are 
gCllcl.all)
 fOUlld to 
::I 
u. ' 
consist of two 
 :\,: 
semicircular-head- 
\

 I' I

:
 ,';.-- 
cd lights divided 
..

 I _ ,
_
 
..
 r. ", t ,...
. 
 
b y a kin d of rude ..., 1 'jJ" ) , .......1 I .l.:
1 :' 
1") I '" II '41- 

1"11
.."W... ,L'
.
1. .Jl 
balluster shaft of ;). . ',


 

. 
 
I"r;;:;: "'}' 
peculiar charactel', . .-l>.\.'''I\l t,..'..-:......,
 .oIf}}JJ, .U"",.\.",I.LI ' 
theentasisofwhich Double WIndow, 
is bometinu
:s en- Wyckham Church Berks. 
circled ,vith rudb annulated nlouldings, this shaft 
supports a plain oblong inlpost or abacus, which ex- 
tends through the thickness of the wall, or nearly so, 
and from this, one side of the arch of each light 
springs. These double windows sometimes appear 
beneath a hood or arch of pilaster rib-work, and some- 
times without. Double ,vindows thus divided appear 
in the belfry stories of the church to,vers of )Ionks- 
wearmouth, Durl1mn; St. Andrew's Church, Bywell, 
Northunlberland; St. 
Iichael, Oxford; St. Peter, 
Barton-upon-Hunlber; 'VyckhaIu, Berks; SOlllpting, 
Sussex; St. )Iary, Junior, Bi"ihophill, York; 'Yaithe, 
Holton-Ie-Clay, and Clee, Lincolnshire; and of 
N orthleigh, Oxfordshire. In the belfry of the 
tower of Earl's Barton Church are windows of five 
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Tower Wmdow, Monkswcarmouth Church, Br.ilt by 
Bcncd1ct Blscopius, ClI'ca A. D. 674. 
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or six light
, the divisions between which are formed 
by these curious balluster shafts; and in the east 
i wall of the tower of Brixworth Church is a window 
I or opening into the nave of three light;i divided by 
I 
! balluster bhafts. At 
Ionkswearmouth, at Bywell, 
i and at St. )Iarr, Junior, York, the double belfr y 
I . 
i windows arc comprised within a hooded arch and 
; plain jambs of pilaster rib-work. The semicircular- 
headed single light window of this style is distin- 
guished commonly ii'om those of the X orman btylc 

 by the double or counter splay of the jamb
, the 
ð!>tlCeS between which spread or increase in width 
outwardly as well as inwardly, the narrowest part 
of the window being placed on the centre of the 
thickne:;s of the wall; whereas the jambs of the 
windows in the Norman 
,tyle have only a single 
"} , 
,..;play, and the narrowest 
 
. 
part of the window is set -;;.ç > 
I even with the external " ,
7- 
íj 
i face of the wall, or nearly .. J 
so. 
ingle-light windows -.:"(., 
splayed externally occur in 
." 
I } 
the west walls of the towers 
of ,V yckham Church, J' 
Berks; StoweChurch,Xor- 
thmnptonshire; Ca "\'"er8- 
Anglo-Saxon Smgle-light 
field Church, Buckingham- Wmdow, Tower of 

hil'e ; 'V oodstone Church, Wyckham Church, Berks. 
Huntingdonshire; d on the north and south sides of 
d This tower, "ith the exception of a 
mall portion of the "alling-, 
ha... been receutly tak{'u do\\ n and rebuilt, 
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I ß8 
I 
the chancel of Tichbourne Church, Hants; and on 
the north side of the chancel of Clapham Church, 
Bedfordshire; these are co,'ered with rough plas- 
tering. 'Yindows without a splay occur in the tower 
of Lavendon Church, Bucks. nude single-light 
windows, blocked up with masonry, appear in the 
Houth wall of th(' 
chancel of J arrow 
Church, and arc ap- 
parently thosL' of 
the original :struc- 
ture built hy ncne- 
dictlliscopius,A.I>. 
683. Single-light 
windo\\ s nearly 
as rude appear in 
the tower:s of the 
I churches of By- 
! well St. Andrews, 
and Bywell St. 
Peter's, XOl'thum- Window. Cavcrsfield Church. Bucks. 
berland. 
nlall 
quare, or rude oblong shaped aper- 
tures are :sometimes D1et ,,'ith, as ill the tower of 
::\Ionkswearmouth Church, and in that of St. 
Iar:r, 
Junior, Bishophill, York. 'rriangular-headed win- 
I dows arc to be found in the tower of the old 
I 
I church, Barton-upon-Humber; and in the towers of 
the churches of Somptillg, Deerhurst, and St. 

Iichael, Oxford. 
The arches which :separate the naye from the 
tower, chancel, and aisles, and :sustain the clerestory 
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walls, are very plain, and consist of a !:iingle sweep 
or soffit only, without any Rub-arch, as in the Xor- 
man style; they f'pring from square piers, with a 
plain abacus or impO!:it intervening, which has some- 
times the under edge chamfered, and sometimes left 
quite plain. Arches of this description occur on 
each side of the nave at Brixworth Church: on 
each side of the lla,.e of '''"'Ïng Church, Bucks; 
between the naye and chancel of COl'hampton 
Church, II ants ; between the nave and chancel of 
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Chancel Arch, Corhamplon, Hampshire, 
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Claphmn Church, Reds; between t hp tower and 
naye and chancel of 'V ooton "r awen Church; he- 
h\ een the tower and nn-H." of \\
 oodstone Church; 
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between the nave and chancel of 'Y:yckham Church; 
between the nave and chancel of 'Yaithe Church; 
between the tower and nave and chancel of Holton- 
Ie-Clay Church; and between the tower and nave of 
Cleo Church. There are also other arches "yith single 
soffits, which have over then1 a kind of hood, similar 
to that over doorways, of square-edged rib-,vork, 
projecting a few i.nches frolll the face of the wall, 
carried round the arch, and either dying into the 
impost or continued dow'n to the ground. 
The chancel arch of 'Y orth Church, of Corhamp- 
ton Church, and of 'Y ootton "
 awen Church, and 
arches at Rrigstock and Barnack, St. Benedict, 
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PIlaster RIb-work Arch, Brigstock Church. 


Cambridge, and the chancel arch, Barrow Church, 
Salop, are of this description. Sometinles the arch 
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Tower Arc!l, Barnac
 Church, N orthamptonsh1re. 
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is exceedingly slnall; the chancel arch at 'Y ootton 
'Vawen is only four feet eight inches in width, and 
that between the tower and the naye i::, onl
- six feet 
nine inches and a half wide. The widths both of 
the tower and chancel arch, IIolton-le-Clav, arc 
only five feet three inches each. The towe;' arch, I 
Clee Church, is fiye feet 
ix inches "ide, and about 
fifteen feet in height to the inlposts of the jambs. 
The chancel arch of Bracebridge Church, Lincoln- 
shire, is only fiyc feet "ide, and in tlw "all on each 
side' are two 
elllicircular window-like openings 
from th(' nave into the chancel. Th(' arch in 
the tower of 81. )Iary, Junior, llishophill, York, 
is in fornl:X 01'- 

{ '
4 .
'
;, _ ___ luan, but the de- 

 y t" , 'L. " : l\ t . 1 . S 
al IS 
 aXOll, a 
ill 
late specimen of 
w hic h this tower 
may be con
i- 
dered. This arch 

 - 
 
 is semicircular- 
. ,;s.._' 
. ] ' \ ' ) I " 
I headed , double- 
1. \ Ù .. ,
"ì. . r\ (\ 

!' .J " ,'I 
;: - 
 
}k
 faced, and reces- 
Anglo-Saxon Impost, Barnack Church. ::,ed, "ith plain 
::,quarc-edged soffits, and f:lquarc-edged rib-work 
hood oycr, the impû::,t::, consisting of bquare oyer- 
lapping bloc1.s. The width of this arch is nine 
feet ten inches, the height of the jambs to the im- 
post, ten feet three inche::,. 
ome arclws haye round 
or :semicylindrical moulding::, rudely worked on the 
face, a:3 in the chancel arch of 'Vittering Church, 
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and of that of IIolton-lr-Clay; or under or attached 
to the soffit, as 
nt the churches 
of SOlnpting, ancI 
Saint Botulph, 

 
UhðCX. Some 
=-><- -- - =-= 
of the projecting 
impost hlocks 
from which the 
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arches !-\pring are 
In uch like the 


,
 


Impost, Corhampton. COllilnon stril1g- 
course,-square-edged and perfectly plain, as tho::,e of 
the chancel arches of 'Yittering and Corhmnpton; 
some are 
imilar to the 1(""'10 . "", 11111 
conlmon Norman aba- '"'''' -=- '. , " ill 
cus, the under edge be- 
ing chamfered, as those 
of the doorways of the 
churches of St. Peter, 
Barton-upon - HUll1ber, 
and of Stanton Lacey; 
aJld SODIC i1nlJosts ar'e __ 
====


 
lllouided, as at tll(' 
 "== --=--:'1
 
I - r,-,w 

III 
churches of CorhaJup- ,..,'I" .."."..',,,,,,,, ",I' 
ton, 
t. Benedict, Canl- M c:I 
 !þ 5:. 
Impost, St. Benc,lict's, 
bridge, and Barnack. Cambndge. 
Rudely ðculptured impost blocks also sonletinles 
occur, as at Sompting and St. Botulph ; and 
aniluals rudely sculptured in low relief appear. 
at the 
pringing of the hood oyer the arch in I 
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t1w tower of St. Benedict's Church, Cambridge. 
"e are infornlCd hy cotemporancou
 authority 
that the 
\nglo-Saxon builders used occasionally to 
construct crypts beneath !Some of their most famou", 
churches; and there are still borne subterraneou
 
vaults, the presumed remains of bishop 'Yilfred's 
work, of the latter part of the bcventh century, 
underneath the conventual churches of Ripon and 
He
haIne ; and a portion of a crypt beneath York 
Cathedral not that generally seen, which is of late 
X orman work, has also been supposed to be of the 
Anglo-Saxon era. f The crypt beneath the chaned 
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Cry l>t, Repton Church, Dcrby.:imre. 
c That unòer IUpon Cath('dral, called Wilfred's n('ed}(', is P(,1"- I ' 
fl.'Ctlyaccl's:;ible. That beneath lle
ha1l1 Church is a1:"o now r{,l1- 
(kred, very easy of 
ccc
s. . . I 
f f rom an c
ammatlOn of tIllS portion of thc crypt, during- the 
, mceting of thc .\rchaeoloJ!ieal Inl'titutc at York in 18t6, I am in- 
: dined to con:;idcr it as of Earl:r 
orman rather than of Ang-Io- 
I "a.
011 work. 
u2 
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of Repton Church, I>erb) shire, is perhaps the nlO
t 
perfect specimen existing of It crypt iu the Anglo- 
f:)axon style, and of a stone yaulted roof sustained 
by four piers of singular character, slender and 
cylindrical, with a spiral baud or moulding round 
each, and the elltasis exhibiting that peculiar s,yeH 
""e find on the balluster shafts of Anglo-Saxon 
belfry ,,-indows; the vaulting, which is without 
diagonal groins, bears a greater similarity to Homan 
than to 
orn1an vaulting, and the crypt was entered 
I through the church by llleausof two winding passages. 
I 
I 'Ve often meet, in 
I, ,, 1 , ' ,11 11 b . lilin f 1 
I .! . Ul gs 0 t lis stylc, 


... --.. ,(dl a horizontal ::,quare- 
II . edged stringcourse, 
;' ""1\1" and :SOlnetimes a double 
J one of this kind occurs, 
Bnxworth. the uppcr part project- 
inO' over the 10,,"er as on thc north side of the 
o 
chancel of Brixw'orth Church, and rOUlld the cr

pt 
; of Hepton Church. The abaci of the Anglo-Saxon 
I piers in 'Ying Church 
j- J project under the sof- 
iii; I 'I fits of the arches in 
j..,:
:> '. ,.' "",,,.., ') 1 1 , Ii thrce gradations, like 
., . --."J f,! a plain tri})le squat'e- 
j I. edged stringcOlu'se. 
i Bcsidcs these plain })ro- 
j cctillg strings we oc- 
casionally nlcet with 
lllOuldillgS of a sClni- 
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.Anglo-Saxon Door
Nay and Wmdow, 
intcI'lor of Brigstock Church. 
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cylindrical or roll-like forIll on the face or under 
the I"offit of an arch, which are sometimes COH- 
tinuetl down the sides of the jaulbs or piers. ...\ 
band or frieze of sculptured work, now completely 
weather-worn, occurs along the lower !}firt of' the 
tower of )Ionkswearmouth Church. Foliage, kllot- 
work, and other rudely :;culptured detail, are found 
in the tower of Barnack Church; and SOllle rude 
sculptures appear on the tower arch of St. Benedict':; 
Church, Cambridge, and oyer the arch of the tower 
at l>eerhur:;t Church. The plain and 
imple cross 
of the Grcek form is represented in relief oyer a 
doorwa
T at Stanton Lacey Church, and oyer 
window
 in the tower of Earl'
 Barton Church. 
The Anglo-Saxon churches appear to hayc differed 
in plan, which was often dependent on the bizc, as 
much as the churches of later ages, but we haye 
now few examples remaining from which the com- 
plete grolU1l1-plan can be traced; that of "r orth 
Church, SU
;5ex, Ï:3 perhap
 the mo
t perfect; the 
original foundation does not appear to haye been 
dbturbed, although insertions of windows of later 
date have becn made in the walls of the super- 
structure. It is planned in the form of a cro:::,:-;, 
consisting of a naye with tram:;eptq and a chancel 
terminating at the cast end with ::;emicircular apse. 
Uecent discoveries have also enabled us to ascertain 
the original ground-plan of Ðrixworth ChlU'ch, an 
edificc of the s
Yenth century, which consisted of a 
tower at the west cud "ith a kind of 
emicircular 
tlUTet attached to the west side, ana, c, north and 
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south aisles yery narro-w, and a chancel termination 
like that at 'Y orth, with a selnicircular apse. From 
existing .\.nglo-Saxon reumiuf' at "
ing Church we 
find a naye, north and south ai:;lcs, and chancel 
with a polygonal apse at the east end. The church 
of Uepton had aisles. The east end of the chancel 
in the latter structure is rectangular; such is also 
the case with the chancel of 'Yìttering Church, and 
of North BurcOlubc Church. Clapham Church 
appears to have consisted of a tower at the west 
end, nayp and chancel; ,\Yitterillg Church, of a 
navc and chancel; I>eerhlu'st Church, of a tower at 
the wcst end, :naye and chancel. The towers of 
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South Capital of Nave, Repton Church, DcrbysbJ.re, 


Anglo-Saxon churches, of which there are 
eYeral 
renlaining, are generally placed at the we
t end, 
though 
ometilucS, as at "r ooton "r awen, they occur 
between the chancel and naye, and at Ðarton-upon- 
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Humber between the nave and a small building 
westward of the to" er. _\.n original staircase has 
not yet been found III the interior of any. The 
rude stone stairca
c In the bemicircular adjunct to 
the tower of Brixworth Church is apparently 
Anglo-Saxon, and the only instance we have. The 
:;taireasc in the 8cnllcircular adjunct to the tower of 
Brigstoek Church is a wooden appendage. g 
Exclu
ive of the external e' idence h afforded by 


g A similar segmental shaped turret, forming in plan three- 
fourths of a circle, and containing- a stone staircase, forms an ad- 
jlIDct to the west side of the early :Xorman, if not Anglo-Sa
on 
tower of Brou
hton Church, Lincolnshire. 
h On one of the coins of Ed \\ ard, son of Alfred, "\\ ho be
an to 
rei
 A. D. 901, we find represented a building- "\\ith a tower of two 
stories surmounted by a hig-h roof. On another coin of this 
monarch is the representation of a building- or to"\\ er with two tiers 
of semicircular arches, the one much above the other, the dcsig-n of 
which bears a rl'semblance to the building-s which appear on some 
of the coins of Constantine. These howenr are too minute for 
any kind of comparison with suppo
ed structures of that age still 
cxisting-. On referring- to various Anglo-
a..
on :y",
. we find 
building's rudely delineated, but still exhibiting features corres- 
pomling- with those in wstiges of presumed Ang-Io-Saxon archi- 
tecture. In the illustrated paraphrase of Cædmon, pre!'en-ed in 
the Bodleian Library at O'lford, and conjectured to haw been 
written circa A. D. 1000, yarious architectural details and forms 
appe.\r; amongst these arc specimens of LOllg and Short work, 
arch
 both semicircular and straight-lined or triangular-headed, 
moulded balluster shafts, plain 
raduated footings or bases to piers, 
resembling those of the tower arch at TIarnack church; and pro- 
jecting and g-raduatinO' impost
 or capitals re!'embling- some at ".ing 
church. ,,-(' also meet with towers delineated with pyramidical 
shaped roofs with overhan!!ing eayes, and "\\ ith the weathercock on 
thc summit. Mme of the details from drawing's in this 1\1::). are 
KÍven in the annexed pag-e. If the early illustrated :U:--
. of a date 
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existing remains of presumed Anglo-Saxon masonry, 
which display luany features totally different to 
those of Anglo-Norulan work, there is docunlentary 
evidence to corroborate the statelllellt that several 
of the churches, which have been noticed a!::ì con- 
taining portions of Anglo-Saxon architecture, "ere 
built during the era to which such relllains have 
been ascribed. A I>robable inference nmy be de- 
duced fi'om the ancient chroniclc
 of the monastery 
of ]}oyer, that the ruined church near the castle 
was founded by Eadbald, K.ing of Kellt,i about the 
middle of the seventh century. Bede, in his Eccle- 
siastical History alludes to a church at Lincoln, 
erected early in the scventh century by Blecea, 
governor of that city; and it is not Ï1nprobable that 
the to"\\er of St. Benedict's, judging from its rude- 
ness and apparent antiquity, may be a IJart of the 
structure lllentioned by that venerable author. k The 
Church of Lyn1Ìnge in Kent has some portiolls of 
very carly and rude construction, with herring-bone 
masonry, and Homan bricks worked up as bonding 
courses. As a monastery was founded a1 this plac(' 
by Ethelburga, in the middle of the ;::;m-enth century, 


prior to the middle of the eleY(
nth century, prC'ser\ed in our 
yarious collC'ge and cathedml as wC'1l as our public libraries, cotùd 
be carefully examined, and tracings of the architectural details 
taken from the (Ira"ill
s they contain, much light might be thrO"'\\"ll 
on this interesting- branch of research. 
i Ldandi. Collectallca, yolo iii. p. 50. 
k LC'landi. CollectanC'a, lib. ü. cap 16. I haTe how eyer been in- 
formed that this tower has been rebuilt, not many years ag-o, in its 
prc
('nt rude construction. 
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in the church of which the founder was buried, these 
may be remains of the original structure. The 
tower of the church of )Ionkswearmouth, Durham, 
is Anglo-Saxon work, and apparently part of the 
original church erected by Benedict Biscopius, 
A.n. 676.1 The walls of the chancel of J arrow 
Church, Durham, exhibit features of early Anglo- 
I Saxon work in three semicircular-headed windows, 
I and a doorway, rudely constructed of stones without 
I mouldings, aIÍ of which are now blocked up; thi
 
portion of it is evidently part of the original Struc- 
ture founded by Benedict Biscopius, A. D. 681, 1 
and it is very interesting from being coeval with 
the age of Dede, whose life was chiefly pa

ed in 
the retirement of the monastery attached to this 
church. From the work of Hugo,m a monk of 
Peterborough, it appears that a small suffragan 
monastery was built at Brixworth, then called 
Brike!l)su'urtll, by Cuthbald, second abbot of )Iedes- 
hampsted, about the year mw, and great part of the 
present church appears to be that of the original. 
Thp ancient churches of Ripon and Hexham, some 
remains of which are existing in the vaults under 
the present structures, are recorded to have heen 
erected by ""ilfred, Bishop of York, at the do
e of 
the seventh century.n At Repton a conn'Ht 
existed in the middle of the bl'venth eC'ntury,o 


I Bcde's Lh'cs of the .\bbots of :\Ionbwearmouth. 
m Quoted by Lcland, 
n :Eddii ,ita Wilfridi, cap. 
,ü. 
o )Iona
ticon, ,"ol. i. p. c8. 
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I 
I which was destroyed by the Danes, who wintered 
I there> A.]). 87 J. The crypt and chancel of the 
I present church is supposed to be part of the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon church. 
\t Dcerhurst, near Tewkes- 
bury, a sn1a11 lllOnastery was founded in the Anglo- 
I Saxon era,P to which period tll(' tower and de- 
Inolished chancel of the present church nmr be 
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Arches, St. MIchael's Church, St. Alban's. 
ascribed. The church of St. )lichael, at St. Alban's, 
, is stated by 
Iatthew Paris to hayc been origin- 
I ally erected by Uisinus, abbot of that monastery, 
.\.D. Ð48,q but app,mrs to haye been shortly after- 
wards rebuilt. 
p Ldandi Collectanea, vol i. p. 9;. 
q I had an opportunity of examining the arches of this church 
in IS-H;, when the plaster had been removed from some of them, and 
exhibited the constructive features of the masonrr. The exterior 
facing of the arches was constructed of small pieces of ashlar, the 
bquare piers of rag and rubble, "ith coins of ashlar at the angles. 
This appeared to be early 
orman rather than Anglo-Saxon, and 
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There are man
- apparent remains in Lincoln..;hil'e, 
j as fit Stow Holton-Ie-Clay, "r aithe, Clee, and Brace- 
bridge, which exhibit in details a late and tran!;i- 
tional chm.J.cter, and may, I think, be referred to the 
reign of Edward the Confe

or. Saxon and Latin 
inscriptioll:;, commemorath.e of the dedication of 
particular churchc
, are found from the 
cventh 
I 
I century in juxta-l>ositiou with \nglo-Saxon work. 
: The most ancient of these, perhaps, is that. in the 
church of J arrow, of a date appJ.rently cotempo- 
raneou:, with the erection of that church, ..\. IJ. mHo 
_\ stone dug up at Deerhurst in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and now preserved amongst 
: the _\rundelian nlarblc:, at Oxford, commemorates 
I the construction of the church at that place by Earl 
I Odda, who died, _\..1>. 10;)6. In Aldborough church, 
I Yorkshire, i:o- a Saxon in
cription carried round a 
I circular stone, commenlorative of the building of 
I that church by LIf, who lived in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, circa _\. D. 10;)0, and a 
I Saxon inscription occurs oyer the church of Kirk- 
I dalc, Yorkshire, which also posSC''';SC:-\ 4\nglo-Saxon 
remains. There are probably luany vestiges of 4\nglo- 


the only conclu!'ion I could arrive at wa
, contrary to my pre- 
existing notions, that this church, thoug-h ori
dnally ereeted in tbe 
tenth century, 'Was rebuilt by .\bbot Paul at the clo
e of the 
eleventh century, Rnd is comprehended in the works of that .Abbot 
adverted to by Matthew Pari::; in the follo\\in
 passage : Iste hanc 
Ecc1esiam (i.e. Sci Alballi) cæteraque ædificia.........n'ædifica,it C''t 
lapidibus et tcg-ulis veteri' Chit.atis Ycrulanili, &c, ...,Totam 
ecclesiam ...ci \lbani cum multis alii:s ædificiis opere cOll
truxit 
lateritio, 


I :. 
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axon architecture still preserved in chm'ches, which 
have hitherto escaped obseryation;1" and this is not 
I to be wondered at fronl the coats of plaster and 
rough cast, which in lnany instancc
 are spread oycr 
the surfac
 of the nlasonry, ancl thus conceal its 
rude yet peculim' features and construction, which 


r The following- i
 a list of churches which have been ,isited and 
e'(amined by the author, and referrcd to in this chapter, as contain- 
ing vestige", detailed below, of presumed Anglo-Saxon archi- 
: tecture. 


Barrow, Salop; Chancel Arch. 
Barton-upon-Ilumber, Lincolnshire; Tower and building west 
of it. 
I"t. Benedict's, Cambridge; Tower, and }>art of Church. 
St, Rotulph, Sussex; Chancel Arch. 
Brig'stoek, Sorthamptonshire; Tower and staircase on we<;t side 
Hrixworth, Xorthampton:-:hire. 
Burcombe Xorth, "'ilt:,;; cast wall of Chancel. 
BQ"tford, ,nIts; 
orth and South DOOl'wa
's. 
Ca,-ersficld, Bucks; Tower, 
Clapham, Bedfordshire; Tower and Chance!. 
Clee, Lincolnshire; Tower 
Doyel'; Church near the Castle, now in l'uin". 
Dcerhurst, Gloueestershire; Tower and remains of Chancel. 
I>ag-lingworth, Gloucester:-:hire; Save and Chancel, (doubtful). 
Earl's Harton, 
Ol.thamptonshire; Tower. 
Green's Xorton, 
orthamptonshire; west end of Ka,e. 
IIexham, 
 orthumberland; Crypt. 
IIolton-lc-Clay, Lincolnshire; Tower, and Chancel arch. 
J31'row, Durham; north and south walls of Chancel. 
King-sbury, )liddlesex. 
Lavendon, Buckinghamshire; Tower. 
Laughten en Ie 
lorthen, Yorkshire; 
 orth doorway Al'ch
 
Lyminge, Kent; substructure of south w:-In of Chancel. 
St, l\Iichael's, Oxford; Tower. 
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IS entirely the casc with regard to Kingsbury 
Church, 
Iiddlescx. llut yet, comparatively 
peak- 
ing, examples of this 
tylc are rarely to be met with; 
this lllay be partly accounted for by the recorded 
fact, that in the repeated incursions of the J)ane::; 
during the ninth and tenth centuries, most of the 
..\nglo-Saxon monasteries and churches were set on 
fire and destroyed; as well as by the custom which 
prevailed in the twelfth and following centuries of 


St. ::\Iichael's, St. Alban's, IIerts; 
ave, (doubtful). 
::\Ionksweannouth, Durham; Tower. 
Xorthleig-h, Oxon; Tower. 
Xor\\ich, 
t. Julien's; Tower. 
Uepton, Dcrby
hire; Crypt, Chancel, and part of Xaye. 
lUpon Cathedral, York
hire; 'ViUn.'d's Xecdle. 
Mowe, Xorthamptonshire; 'rower. 
Mow, Lincolnshirc; part of 
 o1'th Transept. 
:,tanton Laccy, 
alop; Sa'"e and Sorth Transcpt. 
Sompting-, 
ussex; 'rower. 
::,t1'etton, Gloucester:.hire; S orth Doorway. 
Tamworth Castle, Warwickshire; approach to. 
Waithe, Lincolnshire; Tower. 
Wing-, Buck
; Chancel and part of Sa,'e. 
Wittering-, Xorthamptonshire; Save and Chancel. 
"" orth, SU;"ex. 
Wood,;"tone, IIunting-don"hire; Tower, (now rebuilt). 
""ooton "-awen, ""arwickshire; Tower. 
Wyckham, Berks; Tower and Chancel _\rch. 
". yrc })iddle, "" orcestershire; Chancel .\rch. 
York Cath('dral; portion of the ancient Crypt, (douhtful). 
York, St. Mar
", Junior, Hishophill; Tower, 


The following chureh('!;, &c. which hav(' not rct bcen visited by 
the author, have comc under his notice from differcnt :.ources, a..: 
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rebuilding from the yerr foundation in the style of 
the then existing age, the earlier ;:,tructurcs of rude 
masonry and design. 


containing presumed Yl'sti
('s of .\l1glo-Sa
on architecture, 


I 
I Alburr, fo.urrey. 
Bardse
", Yorkshire. 
Barham, lSuffhlk. 
Bdlhingham, Xorthumb('r- 
land. 
Bolam, Xorthumb('rland. 
Boreham, E::;
('x 
Bracebridg'(', Lincolnshire. 
Branston, Lincolnshir('. 
Bremhill, "rilts. 
t Bywcll 
t. Andr('"\Ç's, Xor- 
thumberland. 
, Caburn, Lincolnshire. 
, Cholsey, Berks. 
Claydon, Suffolk. 
: Colchester, Trinity Church, 
Essex. 
I _ Corhalllpton, Rants. 
Cranmore, Somersetshire. 
Debenham, 
uffolk. 
Eaton Bishop, near :\ladll'Y, 
Herefordshire. 
Elrnham, 
 orfolk ; Ruins of 
Bishop's Palace, 
Febted, .Essex. 
Gosb('ck, Suffolk. 
IIeadbourn Worth)", IIant:'!, 


IIemingstone, Suffolk. 
Hinton Ampner, Hants. 
IIo" e, X orfolk. 
Kirk 1I01llerton, Yorkshire. 
I\:irkdale, Y orkshirc. 
Knotting, Bedfonlshire. 
Lciston, Suffolk. 
Little 80m bourn, IIants. 

Iis('rdcn, Glouccstershirc. 
i\ ettleton, Lincolnshire. 
O,ingham, Xorthumbcrlaml. 
})attishall, 
 ortham ptonshire. 
Ropsle
-, Lincolnshire. 
Rothwell, Lincolnshire. 
Shillington, Lincolnshire. 
Somcrford Keynes, G louces- 
tershire. 
:-:toke D' Abernon, f'urre)o. 
::;"allow, Lincolnshire. 
Swanscombe, Kent. 
Syston, Lincolnshire. 
Tichbournc, lIant::;. 
Tug-by, Leicester;;;hire. 
"rittingham, X orthumber- 
land. 
"ïlsford, Lincolnshirl'. 
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CH
\PTEH. IV. 


OF TIlE AXGLO-XOIDL-\X STYLI:. 


"-ITH the invasion
 of 
weyn and Canute, early in 
the eleventh century, the ravages of the Danes in 
thL:, couutrr luay be said to have ccased, and instead 
of the continued :,cenes of dcvastation forcibly pour- 
trayed by the annalists of the two preceùLìg centu- 
ries, tim(;
 of cOlnl>arativc tranquility ensued, in 
which the 
anctual'ies of religion were no longer 
subject, as before, to be plundered and burnt. At 



Ð-! OF TIlE AXGLO-XOR:\lAX STYLE. 
this epoch abo the expectation of the destruction 
of the world at the expiration of a thousand rears 
from the first advent of our Lord, which notion, as 
i the close of the tenth century approached, had 
,become l>l'eyalent anlOngst nlany,S haying proved 
unfounded, lllany churche
, which had in conse- 
quence of that belief been suffered to fall into decay, 
were repaired, and a new impulse was given to the 
erection of others. 
The accession of Canute, A. D. 1017, to the 
:sovereignt
 of this realm, was a circumstance 
favourable to the interests of the church, for in the 
cour:-ie of a peaceful reign he repaired lnany monas- 
teries which had been left in ruins by his country- 
men, built several churche
, founded a lllOnastery at 
Burr in honour of St. Eillnund, obtained at Rome 
certain inlillunities in favour of the English Church, 
and enacted laws for the due practice of religious 
observances. t 
Edward the Confessor, who ascended the throne 
on the deaths of Harold and Hardicanute, the suc- 
ce
sors of Canute, was also a great benefactor to the 
monasteries, and the quiet of his reign, uninterrupted 
br invasion from abroad, proved hig
ly conduciye 
to the increase of Ecclesiastical structures. The 
abbey church at ,y e
tminster, rebuilt by this monarch, 


s This opinion is said to have been first promulg-ated by one 
Bernard, a hermit of Thuringia, about A.D. 960, and to have per- 
vaded every rank of societ)' throug-hout Europe. Vide "-adding-- 
ton's Ilistorr of the Church, and authorities there quoted. 
t William of:\Ialmesbur)' de gestis Rcgum Anglorum, lib. ij, cap. xi. 



OF TIlE .\
GLO-
OR:\L\S 
TYLE. 9J 
A. D. lOGJ, ju
t before his death, is de
cribed by 
)Iatthew Paris and "ïllimn of )lalmesbury, as 
haying been designed und con!o,tructed in a I]o'-el 

tyle of architecture, find us furnishing an example 
fifter which many churches were subsequently 
built. u Leofric, Earl of )IercÏa, one of the most 
powerful of Edwar(l'
 noble!::', in conjunction "ith 
his countess, Godiya, founded many monasteries; the 
most important was that at Coyentry, in the church of 
which, afterward:5 a cathedral, the bodit'
 of him
elf' 
and his COUIlt(::,S were interred. x 
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Stow Church, L1ncO.LnSh1I'L, 
u Defunctus autem Rex beatissimus in cra"tino 
 pu1tu:, c:,t 
Londini, in Ecclc
ia, quam ipse nm'o compositionis g-cncrc con- 

truxcrat, a qua post multi Ecclc"ias construentes, cxcmplum 
adepti, opm: illud cxpensis ærnulabantur sumptuo
ig,-:\Iatt. Paris. 
See al!':o William of :\falmegbury d<> !l('His Reg-urn, lib. ij. cap. 13. 
x Ibid. 11(' is de!'cribed ac:; in Dr; rrb71," 1II1lnUirll.". 
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Of the church built by Edward the Confessor at 
'Y" e
tminster, a crJ])t of early Anglo-X orman work 
under the })l'esent edifice, or buildings attached to it, 
may possibly haye fOrIlled a part;Y but Leofric's 
church at Coventry has long since been demolished, 
and so effectually, that no existing vestige of the 
original structure is apparent, and a 
mall fragment 
only of the cathedral erected on the same site. Rut 
the church of Stow in Lincolnshire, which, though 
founded at an earlier period, he is said to have re- 
built,z fo'till exhihits in the north transept, marks of 
late Ang-Io-Saxon, or early Korman ,,-ork, and the 
ground plan is probably that of the church built b
- 
Leofric. 
On the death of Edward the Confessor, 'Yillianl, 
Dukp of Xormandy, having invaded this country, 
overthrown IIarold, and established hiInself upon 
the throne, by his politiC' regulations so completely 
secured this kingdom against any predator
Y incur- 
sion!) of the Danes, that no attempt ,vas afterwards 
made to repeat those acts of violence and deyasta- 
tion which had long caused great terror and confu- 
t-'101l. The external condition of thp church was 
soon raised frmn its former precarious state, and at 


. 


Y I ha\"e not ha(1 an opportunity of personally examining this 
crypt, amI can only speak of it from engraY('(I representations. 
Z Leofricuf.; quoque Con
ul nobilis
imus Cestriæ defunctus est eo 
tempore: CUjllS uxor Godiya nomine perpetuo diA"Ila multa prohi- 
tate ,ig-uit et abbatiam apud Co\"entre con8truxit; ('t au1'o et a1'- 
J;rento incomparabiliter dita, it. Construxit ('tiam eccl('
iam StoU' 
sub promontorio Lincolniæ, et multas alias. Hen. Huntingdon. 
Hist. lib. ,i. 
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the compilation of DOO1n
day book, and within 
sen:>nty years from the acce::;
ion of Canute, the 
number of churches had ISO mnazingly increased, 
that no less than seyenteen hundred are either ex- 
plicitly, or by implication, recorded in that bUl'vey 
as being then in exi
tence. The nlOnkish historian 
had good reason for asserting as the con::;equence of 
the conquest, that after the arrival of the Xormans, 
churches were upraised in almost every village, and 
monasteries were seen to arise in the towns and 
citieb dl.:-;igned in a ne'y style of architecture,a 
doubtless nleaning that which had been introduced 
by Ed ward the Confessor. 
In the general arrangement of the large Anglo- 
X orman conyentual churches, we find thel11 di::;posed 
in the form of a cross with a low tower rising at the 
intersection between the transepts, naye, and choir; 
the latter sometimes terminated with a semicircular 
apse, as in the cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Xorwich. Appended to 
ûme of the large Anglo- 
Korman churches are chapels with apsidal eastern 
terminations. These are either contained within 
the nlain body of the church, or, though immemately 
connnunicating, mere annexation::;. At Romser 
Church, Hants, are four of these apsidal chapels, 
two annexed to and lying eastward of the transept
, 
and the other two contained" ithin the main "allb 
at the angles of the ea::,tern termination. In the 


a Videa, ubiquc in villi:; Ecclcsias, in ,"icis ('t urhibus :\Iona::;terla 
nmo ædificanùi J.t"enerc con::.urgere,-William of )Ialmesbury de 

estis Re
um, lib. üj. 


K 
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cathedrals of Canterbury, X orwich, and Gloucef'ter, 
and in the abbey church, Tcwke
bury, arc sevcral of 
these apsidal-shaped chapels. Aisles were s01nctimes 
annexed to the choir as well as to the na,-e, and when 
the choir tcnninated in a semicircular apse, the high 
altar was placed within the piers :so as to leave a 
space behind it, called the retro-choir, by nleans of 
which the whole church might be traversed round 
in procession on :-;olenul occasions. The altar, ho,,- 
eyer, was not insulated, but affixed to a reredo
 
screen, or wall, which extended between the two 
easternmo
t piers. In some instances the west or 
principal entrance front was flanked by towers, but 
in general the fronts both of the transepts and nave 
were flanked by angular turrets or ma::-siye but- 
tresses, often SUl"l11ounted by conical or polygonal- 
shaped caps or pinnacles. SOIDetinlcs, as at Bredon 
ChUl'ch, 'Y orcestershire, the X orman pinnacle con- 
sists of a plain square l>yrmnidical-shapeù capping. 
The aisles of Nonnan churches "ere in general ex- 
treulely naITO'" the south ai!o,le of Bras
ington 
Church, Derbyshire, is only four feet 
ix inches in 
width frmn the ba!'e of the piers to the wall. b In 
small X Orlllan churches without transepts or aisles 
the tower was sometimes placed between the chancel 
and nave, and in sonIC instances proyi
ion w-a" lnnde 


b Thoug-h as a general rule tÞe ai
ks of Sorman churches are 
much narro"Wrr than tho
c of the subsequent 
tyle
, "We find the 
abIes of later ::;tructures sometimes e:\.tremely narrow. Tho::,e of 
lIotte!'ton Church, in the I
le of Wight, are only five feet eight 
inches "ide, and the south aisle of Ro"ington Clmrch, "-arwick- 
!'!hirc, is onl)' three feet fiye inches in v.itlth. 
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for the addition of tran
epts at a future period by 
the construction of l>ier arche:" filled up with 
masonry, in the north and south walls of the tower. 
I Such is the ca
e at Bucknell Chill'eh, Oxfordshire. 
But the general position of the tower was at the 
I west end. In beT'eral instanccs the church consisted 
of a nave and chancel only; this is the case mth 
seT'eral small Norman churches in Herefordshire, as 
at Stanford Bishop, 
\venbury, Castle Frome, )la- 
thon, and cl"5e"\Vhere, though, to many of these, low 
towers have been added at a suù
equent period to 
the original foundation. The chancel "\Va::, :son1(
timcs 
double, and the eastern termination formed by a 
semicircular al>se, which, though attached to, wa
 
distinct from, the anterior of the chancel. The 
semicircular apse at the cast end was derived from 
the reees:-;, or hemicyelimn, fOrIlling the tribunal of 
the ancient Basilica, after the plan of which many 
of the churches were in the fourth century, and 
;ub- 
sequently, designed. 
Several small churches in this style still retain 
the semicircular ap,";c at the cast end, and, amongst 
others, the churches of K..ilpeck and )loccas, Here- 
fordshil'e; Ea
t IIam, Es:;ex; Steetly, Derby,-;hire ; 
and Checkendon, Oxfordshire, have the dou1Jle 
chancel tern1Ïnating in this llmuner;c the apsidal 
chancel of "
 arwick Church, Cmnberland, exhibits 


e The little X orman church at Langford, E,."ex, of a single paee 
only, has an ap
idal "estern termination light
d by three :"mall 
and round headed window,... 'fhe north and south door", are phl.c('d 
at the e:\.tremitics of the chord of the aiJsc. 
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richness of which Norman Doorway, W olston 
K ornlan ornament and Church, Warwickshlre. 
sculpture was capable. 'Ye often find plain semi- 
circular-headed dOGrways with 111erely a dripstonC' 
moulding oyer thû arch, which latter springs frOlu I 
square-edged jambs of plain masonry, each support- 
ing a projecting abacus by way of impost, tlH' 
under edge of which is sÏ1nply bevelled. 'Ye also 
find many doorways composed of a succession of 
receding semicircular arche:::;, more or less enriched 


an external arcade of semicircular-headed arche.., 
carried round the apse, a continental rather than an 
English arrangenlent. l\Iany chancels of this style 
exhibit however in their plan the parallclogranl 
with a rectangular terIuination, as at St. 1>eter's 
Church, Oxford; Rerkswell Church, ,y arwick
hire ; 
R eal.1 desert Church, "T arwickshire ; K.empley 
Church, Gloucestershire; A villgton Church, Berks; 
and others. 
On 110 portion of their religious structures do the 
Anglo-Korman:::; appear to have bestowed nlore pains 
in adorning and en- 
riching with a profu- 
SIOn of ornmnental 
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,Ion the soffit
, edges, and faee
, with the different 
:-;culptured mouldings peculiar to this style, luany of 
which will presently be described, and the melubers 
: of the archivolt sprIng alternately from squarc- 
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Norman Doorway, Wyken Church, Warvv'"lckshll'e. , 


I edged jambs, with the plain superincumbent abacus I 
I Ï111post, and detached shafts in the nooks with eapi- I 
tab. Hich X orman portals are, from the thickness I 
I of the wall in which they are inserted, deeply re- I 
I cc
sed, and have the appearance of being placed 
within a broad, flat, and 
hallow projecting buttrcò:!.... 
.\t )Ialmesbury Abbey Church the portal contains 
no le

 than eight concentric arches rece
ð(:d one 

 ithin anothcr, which, together with the ja:mbs 


1 - ,) 
.... ... 
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they spring frOll1, are profuscJy covered with orna- 
mental mouldings and sculpture. The nook shafts 
at the sides of these portals Ytu'y in number from 
one to fiye, and though the generality are plain, 
some are coyered with ornament or 
culpture. 
SOlllctimes the archiyolt nlelllbers, enriched with 
lllouidings, are continued down the jaIubs, or sides of 
the doonvay, ,,-ithout brcak to the ground. Plain 
Hquare trefoil-headed doorways ,,-ith lllerely an hori- 
70ntal cable moulding oycr the hcads occur in the north 
and south waUs of 
IathoT} Church, IIercfordshire. 
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Steetle) Chü.rch, Derb,: s1...11(... 
The semicircular stone, or t
-ll1panUln, with which 
the head of the arch of the X orman portal is oftcn 
fiUcd, is gcnerally (oycred ,,-ith rude sculpture ill 
low relief. Scriptural subjects are sometimes repre- 
sented, as the tClllptation of our first parents on the 
tynlpallunl of aX orman doorway at Thurleigh 
Church, lledfordshire. Somctimes the subjccts arc 
legendary, as a curious an(l very early sculpture 
OYcr the south doorway of Fordington Church, Dor- 
I 
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ßct::;hire,apparently representing a legend in the 
tOl'Y 
of 
t. Georgc. d The figures, of which therc are 
several, bear a remarkable re::;elllblance in poilltof co::;- 
tU111e, to tho::;e in the 13ayeux tapestry. The princi- 
l)al figure is on hor::;eback, ,nth a di::;cu... round the 
head, a lnalltle fastened to the shoulder, and a pl'yck 
spur affixed to the right heel; he i::; represented in the 
act of "pearing, ,nth a lance which bears a pennon at 
the extl'enIity, a figure, lying prostrate, wearing the 
conical nasal helme, and bearing a shield; other 
figures arc likc,nse represented habited in a haw- 
berk and chausses of one l)iece, but without sur- 
coats. The church of Fordingtoll "as dedicated to 
St. George, and wa::, an endowment of Osmond, 
bishop of Sarum, to that see, A.D. 1091, to SOlne 
few years after which period the execution of this 
sculpture, as of a suppo:,cd n1Ï.raculou
 ineident of 
the tinIe, may perhaps be as
igned. Oyer the ðûuth 
doorway of Pitsford Church, X orthamptonshire, St. 
George is represented combating the dragon; he is 
on foot, attired in a tunic, with a sword in hi::; hand, 
and accompanied by a dog. Sometimes the sculp- 
ture on the tympanmll was synlbolical, and the 
meaning not yerr clearly defined; thus in the north 
doorway of Stoneleigh Church, ,,- arwiek::;hire, the 


d That of his appcarin
 to and 3<:5i:>tin
 the Chri8tians in an 
encounter with the Saracens near .\.ntioch, A.D. lOQ8. Tandem 
cum utrinque ,ictoria fluetuaret incerta, eccc ab ilJ:.l::. montibus 
\ i
u
 cst e:x.ercitus desccndere inyincihili:" cujus bellatorc:, cqui:'> 
albis ill
idcntcs, ,"c
illa in manibus candida præfercbant. C'Oj!llO- 
'crunt crg-o prillcipe
 cx inspcetione YCXillOTIIDl, 
anctum Gcor
iwu, 
&c.-1Iatt. Pari:" IIi:,t. .-\n
l. sub anno lOUS. 
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tynlpanuUl is coyered with sculptured serpents, 
fbhcs, and chinleræ. The figurc of our Sayiol1T, in 
a sitting attitude, holding in lIis left hand a book, 
I with His right arm and hand upheld, thus placed 
in allusion to IIis words, I am tlie 'icay, and the 
truth, lilid the life, and I am tile duor, by me if ll1q 
man l'liter Ùl Ill' slwll be sOloed, and circumscribed by 
that lllYðtical figure the rresica piscis, appears oyer 
Korman doorways at Ely Cathedral; Uochester 
I Cathedral; 
Ialmesburr Abbey Church; Elsto,v 
Church, Bedfordshire; 'Yater Stratford Church, 
Buckinghamshire; and Barfreston Church, Kent, 
and ehewhere. The tympanum of the north door- 
"ay, whith is X orman, of })rcston Church, Glouces- 
; tershire, is sculptured with the rude representation 
i of a lanlb, the 
lgnlls Dei, bearing a cross pattee 
I within a circle. In the tympanum of the north 
I doorway of Upleadon Church, Gloucestershire, the 
Agnus Dei bearing the cross pattee, and encircled 
by a wreath formed of the cable and pellet mould- 
ing, is abo scu1ptured, and on each side of this 111e- 
dallion design is represented an anÍlnal apparently 
I intended for a lion, in allusion to the prophetic 
,yords, TIle Lion shall lie dOleJl 'inch the Lamb. 
FrOln the similarity of design and execution this 
and the tympanunl at Preston "ere probably scu1p- 
tured by the same person. The 
l!lJZlls Dei appears 
to haye been thus early a fayourite bubject for 
sculpture on the tympana of X orman doorways. 
XUluerous other sculptures are also to be found on 
the face of the tympanum, many of whieh are sym- 
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bolical, some f;criptural. In the tyml)anum of the 

outh doorway of the little Xorman church of 

Iocca
, IIerefonl
hire, i:o. f'culptured, in rude and 
low relief, a tree, on each side of which is 1'epre- 
j ðented an animal destroying a child, aI)parently 
pourtraying the two hears which slew the children 
at the conlluand of Eli
ha. In the tympanum of 
the north doorway of 
halfleet Church, Isle of 
'Yight, is 
culptured the figure of a man standing 
hetween two animals, pos:-iibly representing David 
combating the I.ion and the Bear. In the tympanmll 
of a :Korman doorway, 
toke suh Jlamdon Church, 

omersetshire, is represented a tree with birds, 
perhaps intended as the tree of life, which (li- 
vides the tympanum, on one side of this is a 
Centaur with a bow and arrow, one of the zodiacal 
signs, with the word H.\GI1'.ARIYS, on the other side 
an animal with the wOld LEO beneath, another of 
the 
igns of the zodiac, whilst above is the ...lgmrs 
Dl i bearing a cro
s. The bign
 of the zodiac are 
sometimes found in a ::,eries of llledallions round 
doorways. Sometimeb within the ::ienúcircular- 
headed arch of the doorway, a ::;egmental arch ap- 
pear
, the space between the two being filled with 
masonry, as on the north 
ide of the chancel of IIamp- 
den-in-Arden Church, ,\
 arwickbhire, and the north 
doorwa)-s of St. )Iargarct Cliff, and of GU5.ton Church, 
Kent. The face of the t) mpmluDl i
 occ.lsionally 
coyered with reticulated or scolloped work instead of 
8culpture, as in doorways of the churches of nloxhanl 
and Xc:wton Purcell, o "\:fordshire, and in that of 
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South ",y eald, E:s
ex. Oyer :somr doorways IS a 
senlÏcircular-headed niehe containing a bculptured 
effigy, as oyer the south doorway of }{ou:-;e Lench 
Church, ,r orcester
hire. 
There appears to haye been a custom prenáling 
among the architects ,yho 
ucceeded the X ormans, 
of preserying the doorways of those churche
 they 
rebuilt or altered; for doorways in the Anglo-Xor- 
luan style still exist in n1any cl)urche:5, the other 
portions of which ,,'ere erected at a nluch later 
period; and the reason for this lliay have proceeded 
frmu a laudable wi::;h to retain some visible remem- 
brance of the piety of the founder by whom the 
original work 'vas designed. Thus in the tower of 
Kenilworth Church, ,,- arwickshire, is an Anglo- 
X orman doorway of bingular design, fr0111 the 
I"quare hordure, or ornamental fascia, which extend"i 
horizontally aboye the I"emicircular head of the 
door1yay, and returns at right angles down to the 
ground. This bordure is covered with the a:storite, 
or ::.tar-like ornament, and in each 
pandrcl, or 
space betwecn the outer curye of the arch and 
inner angle of the bordure is a patera. This is a 
curious relic of a 11lOre ancient edifice than the 
church, 'which is 0f tll(' fourteenth century; the 
external masonry of the doorway is not tied into 
the .walls of more recent construction, but exhibits 
a break all rOillld. The Xorman doorway in Stolle- 
lcigh Church reluains lliulisturbed, though the wall 
on each side, of Xorman construction, has been 
altered, not by denlolition, but by the in:,ertion in 
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the fourteenth century of Decorated windows in 
lieu of the original !'mall Xornlan lights; and !:'imi- 
lar alteration:5 may be frequently met with in walls 
of Xorman ma
onry. 
Ornamental scroll-work of iron occur
 in draw- 
ings in Anglo-Saxon 
ISS. and the wood-work of 
('nrl
- X orman doors ,yas frequently ornaIl1ented on 
the external side with large hinges of iron f'croll- 
work which extended across, as is the case in the 

outh door of Stanford Bishop Church, I-Iereford- 
shire. The north door of Cpleadon Church, Glou- 
cestershil'e, is 
ingular frmn being coyered both 
with scroll-work and a number of iron crosses. 
PORCHES of thi
 style are not llunlerous; some- 
times, howeyer, we meet with them; one occurs on 
the north side of Durham Cathedral; another on 
the north side of the collegiate church of St. 
Iary, 
Southwell; and the one on the south side of Sher- 
bourne _'\bbey Church, Dorsetshire, furnishes a fur- 
ther example with a groined yault supported by 
simple cross sl)ringers and plain roll moulded rib.., ; 
aboye this yault is a room; the sides of the porch 
are coyered in the interior with a double arcade, 
I and it is externally surmounted by an hori' ontal 
parapet of the fifteenth century. _\ Xorman porch 
on the north side of 'Yitney Church, Oxon, h
ls an 
apartment oyer it, but of later date than the porch 
itself. At )Ialmesbury Abbey Church is all example 
of rich X orman design. the exterior portal being 
composed of eight concentric arches receding one 
behind another, and coyercd to the base with sculp- 
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tun'd knot and trellis-work, foliage and medallions 
inclosing' figures. Along the sideð of the interior of 
I this porch arc benches, and the walls aboye are 
partly coyered with an arcade of semicircular arches 
springing from projecting brackets. A yaulted roof 
seeIns to haye been intended, but the design wa::, 
omitted to be carried into effect. In the tympanum 
of the inner portal, our Sayiour is represented within 
the sY111bolicai figure, the l
l'sica piscis, and on the 
right of this portal is a stoup. At )Iorwenstow 
Church, Cornwall, the arch of a Korman porch is 
, enriched with the triplicated zig-zag and other 
mouldings. At Balderton Church, K ottingham- 
shire, is a K orman porch, the exterior portal of 
which is yery rich in ornaDlent. In the gable of 
the south portal of Adel Church, Y orkðhire, are 
representations, rudely sculptured in low relief, of 
the A!!JWS Dei bearing the cr08
, and the four 
Eyangelistic s
'1.llbols; and on the south side of 
Brixworth Church is a l)lain late X orman porch. 
The porch at Durham Cathedral is of shallow pro- 
I jection, with later additions so intermixed as to 
: render it a difficult Inatter to Dlake out the primary 
design; the external arch has on each side a series 
of four 
lender cylLldrical nook shafts receding in 
the thickness of the wall. These porches must Dot 
be confounded 'with those nUlnerous doorways of 
the X orman era which appear constructed within a 
shallow projecting Dlass of masonry, similar in ap- 
pearance to the broad projecting buttress, and, like 
that, finished on the upper edge with a plain slope. 
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This was to give a sufficiency of depth to the nunle- 
roU'.; concentric arches succc..,...h-ely receding within 
the wall, which could not otherwise be obtained. 
"T e sometimes find o,er Xornlan doorways a 

emicircular-headed niehe or rece
s in the wall, with 
nlOulded details and accessories, containing a sculp- 
Ílll'ed effigy, as is the case with the south doorway of 
Rouse Lench Church, "
 orcestershire, above a X or- 
man doorway in the north transept of XOl'wich 
Cathedral, and over a :x orman doorway in IIadiscoe 
Church, :x orfolk. 
The WI
DOW
 of :x OTInan construction present a 
diversity, though not so great as that which occurs 
in portals. Devoid of ,-
Pf'\X
' 
tracery, they consist -: ---

5 
 - .. 
""; 
in bl generalo
l
arr l ow. 

 
' _:_'_ 
o ong, senncn'cu ar- A---::s., l"\ .I. -:::-
 
headed openings, ex- 1'-....-4 
 
;;J.
 
- 
 _ _ t ,n.' - - 
ternaIh
 not exceed- r '
........" III''' 'U"'1 I 
.J 
 _'I ,C_J 
.:= " " \I,' 
. 
ing nlore than a few 
--' - , 
 't ... 
inches in breadth. -
" r 
' 
r", , ,,'
 -:2;r
 

 1
:1 . ;'
"t -::J 
In cathedral and con- 
::,' 
\, " j 
t ,UI I I .... 
ventual churches we _---..". _', 1- 
- , 
meet with single- .., '-- 

 ' 
light Korman win- , 5'
;p--:-
 
 
dows of so considera- Early Norman Window, 
ble a 
ize and width DarE-fit Church, Kent. 
as to have been :::,ubsequently 
ubdh'ided by tracery 
inserted at a much later period. In the cathedrals 
of 'Yinchestcr and l)eterborough arc instances of 
such ins('rtion
. The window jambs were simply 
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splayed in one direction only, and the sIJacO between 
theIll increased in width inwardly.c Early in the 
style the windows were quite plain, and the glazing 
flush ,vith the external surface of the wall, or nearly 
so; afterwards they ,yere ornmncnted in a g-reater 
01' le
::, degrce, oftcn with the chevron or zig-zag, 
and ::,onlctinlcs with round or selnicylindrical mould- 
ings: but lllany windows, especially those of a large 
size, have slcnder shafts at the sides frOln ,vhich 
sonle of the archivolt mouldings spring. 
Belfry windows of this era arc often double, and 
I consist of two bClnicircular-headed lights divided by 
a squarc-edged or cylindrical shaft, the prototype of 
the mullion, both lights being comprised 'within a 
sinlple semicircular-headed arch, the head of which 
is not picrced, but presents a blank surface. In the 
upper story of Hadiscoe Church, X orfolk, are some 
curious straight-lined or triangular-archpd ,vindows 
of X orman design, and in the uppcr story of the 
round tower of Herringflcet Church, Suffolk, arc 
,,"indows of two lights di,-ided by a cylindrical shaft, 
thc heads of the lights bcing straight-lined or fornlcd 
triangular-wise, and both included within a selllicir- 
cular arch. A. double window with triangular heads, 
and dividcd only b
 a rude shaft, likewise occurs in 
thc round towcr of Basillghanl Church, X orfolk. In 
lllany of the round towcrs of :Norfolk and Suffolk 
arc round-hcaded windows of this era very simply 
c Durandus notices this inward splay in one of his my
tical :,if!ni- 
fications. "Item per fene:,tra
 quinque !'cnsus corporis significantur 
qui extra stricti esse debellt ne yanitates hauriant et il/tus paten 
ad bona sriritualia liberius capienda."-Rat. Diy. Off. lib. i. 
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con:-,tructed; a single btone forillS the archivolt or 
head of the window, and the janlbs are composed of 
plainly he,rn btones disposed quoinwise, like the 
windows at the cast end of Darent Church, I\.ent. 
This aplmrently rude construction may, howH\"'"er, I 
be attributable to the want of ashlar or hewn stone in 
the particular districts, in which such instances occur. 
,,- e sometimes meet with circular windows in the 
Korman style, with divisions formed by :small shaft.s 
with semicircular or trefoiled arche:s disposed so as to 
conyerge to a conlmon centre. The general position 
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Norman Chancel, Darent Church, Keat. 
of these windows is in the gable of the chancel, nave, 
or transept. Such a one, now blocked up, may be 
discerned in the gable of the' chancel of Darent 
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Church; this was probably without dh-i:-;ions; a CIr- 
cular window, of which the outline only can now be 
traced, orig-inallr fornled part of the design for the 
west front of ItHey Church. A rich Catherine-wheel 
window., diyided by shafts into eight con1lmrtments, 
will be found in the east wall of Barfreston Church, 
K.ent;f and a similar kind of window, though not so 
mue-h enriched with rude ornament, but dh-ided ùy 
I;hafts into the like llllillber of compartlllents, OCClli'S 
in the gable end of the chancel of Castle Heding'ham 
Church, E

ex. In:X ew Shorebanl Church, 
us:;ex, 
is a circular ,,-indow of this period, and plain circular 
windows without diyi:-;ions are found in other X orman 
churche:-;. The original X orman clerestory windows 
of Ledbury Church, Herefordshire, arc plain circular 
lights splayed internally. The roofs of the aisles 
haying been raised, these window::; are now ouly visi- 
ble from the interior of the church. _\. range of 
X ornlan windows are ::;omctlllleS connected by a drip- 
stone, or hood lnouldillg, running round the head of 
one ,yindow, and then carried horizontally along the 
wall and oyer the head of the next. Sometimes the 
I clerestory is covered externally by an arcade or 
series of senIicircular-headed arches, smne of which 
are pierced at intervals for windows; at St. )Iargaret 
Cliff, I\.ent, every third arch is pierced, so abo at 
I St. Peter's Church, X orthampton. 


f One of the orig-inal shafts of this window is of 'IL"ood, l
art of 
, this curious church has latel
' been taken down and carefully 1"(:con- 
8tructed, stone b)T stone, in a most skilful manner, under the super- 
intendence and from the designs of ::\11". R. C. Hussey, Architect. 
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Tllf' cast wall of Xorman chancels arc generally 
pierced by three distinet round-headed windows of 
the same height, which, though externally placell at a 
di
t<.Ulce apart, arc splayed internally :,0 as to exhibit 
a continuous range of three lights, as at St. 
Iargaret 
Cliff; when however the chancel has an apsidal 
termination, as in the churches of Kilpeck, Here- 
ford=,hire; Steetley, Derbyshire; Checkendon, Ox- 
fordshire; East lImn, Essex; Xatcly, Hants; and 
cl
ewhere, these windows are placed further apart. 
In some churches the cast wall of the chancel is 
pierced with a single Xorman-heaùed window only, 
as at Beaude
ert Church, 'Yarwickshire, and Stewk- 
ley Church, Buckinghamshire. The arrangement of 
the windows in thp east wall of the chancel of 
Guston Church, Kent, exhibits two plain senlÏ- 
circular-headed lighb at a considerable distance 
apart, whilst in the gable is a somewhat larger one 
of similar character. In the ca:-;t wall of the chan- 
cel of 
Iathon Church, IIercford
hire, are two plain 
senlÏcircular-headed X orman window
 far apart, 
with a small plain circular one abovc, but these are 
deviations from the general mode of arrangement of 
a triple or single window at the cast end. Yery 
frequently the original Xorman win(lows havc been 
destroyed, and one of a later style inserted, of much 
larger dimensions than the original, as in the churches 
of 
toncleigh, and IIampton-in-_-\rdell, ,Yarwick- 

hire. The windows of the Xormall style, like the 
portals, di:-;play great variety, the fiO:,t plain aud 
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Ï1nple kind are found as wen as tho
c of an highly 
enriched character. 
The ""ALLS of 
ormau buildings ,,-cre of great 
thickness, and the luasonrr was of ton composed of 
external facings of ashlar or cut stone, whibt the 
space between, ,,-hich was sometÏ1ncs considerable, 
was filled with grouted rubble. Tlus kind of 
I nlasonry is described by ] )ur:.1Ildus,
 and amongst 
ruined edifices of early date we often find huge 
I nlfiS
CS of grouted rubble work forluing the interior 
of ,,-aIls from which the outward facings of cut 

tone have b
n 
tripped, as in the ruin
 of Brandon 
Castle, 'Yarwiekshire. 'Ye also meet with rag or 
rubble m
onry throughout, ,,-it11 t1le buttres
es and 
angles only of a.
hlar work, as in th(' X ornuUl chan- 
cel of Fletion Church, near }>elerborough. The 
joints of the ashlar work in early :x orman masonry 
'vere very wide, sonletinH.:s upwards of an inch in 
thickneb::;, but fine jointed masonry is noticed by 
'Yilliam of ::\Ialm('sbury in hi.
 account of ::;omc 
, buildings erected by Hoger, bi
hop of Salisbury be- 
twe('u A. n. 1102 and A.I). II3H, and from his de- 

cription, it would app('ar that such work was then 
I a novelty.h 
The X OR:\L\X BrTTRE
"; r
lllbl
 a flat pilaster, 



 " Gros::oiore!'; '"ero lapidl's C't politi seu quadrati qui ponuntur 
, altrinsicus foris in quorum medio minorcs lapidcs jacentur."-Rat. 
Diy. Off. lib. i. 
h " Ita ju
tc compo:,ito ordine tapidum, ut junctura pcrstring-at 
I intuitum, et totam maceriam unum lllcntiatur eò::5C saxum."- 
""illiam of :\lalull'sbury, lib. Y. 



being a nUl';:S of masunry with a broad face slightly 
projecting from the wall, and !Scems to have been 
dcrivcd from thel)rojecting pilaster slips of stonework 
in Anglo-Saxon maSOlll'J? In large buildings theXor- 
nlan buttress is embellish- 
ed with a plain toru"J 
1l1Oulding, or slender 
haft, 
carried up at each angle. 
X orman buttres
es are 
gcnerally of a single stage, 
rising no higher than the 
cornice under which they 
often, but not always, 
finish with a f;lope; some- 
times they are carried up 
to, and terminate in, the 
corbel table. 'Yhen di- 
vided into stages, the (li- 
-I - r -' "-,; vi:-.ions arc either formed 
I L.. 
- 1.-- 4- , _L by a plain projecting 
- I
' stringcourse with the under 
f - 
\ II edge chamfered, a
 at 
flJ..

 I /... 

,
. .
''''.
-J
-.þ__ ò...s- Durham Cathedral; or the 
B "'-.. stringcourse was !':emihex- 
uLtn.
." U

J -IT -__ _E:.n 
Cl.l.urch, WI r
Ir.'{: IT
, agonal and returned hori- 
zontally along the wall, as in the chancels of Fletton 
Church, IIuntingdonshire. and of Hampton-in- 
Arden, ,\? arwil'kshire. The lower stage of the 
Xorman buttress 
cldOln projects beyond the uI)per. 
These l>uttresses appcar as if intendcd rather to 
relieve the plain external sllrface of the wall than 
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to strengthel] it; they were used also III the 
('nll- 
:x orn1an style. 
The projecting mouldings, called 
TRIXGCOrH
E
. 
carried horizontally along the ,,-alls of churches, 
are, in the Xorman style, 
numerous and peculiar; 
one, 
ilnilar in form to the 
, comlnon :x orman abacus, 
with a plain face, and the II,,
 
lower part chamfered off, 
as at Iffley Church, near 
Oxford, is of frequent occurrence. So also is a 
emi- 
hexagonal stringcour
e, as 
at Hampton- in - Arden ; 
this is often ornmnented 
with the notched nlould- 
ing, as in Petcrborough 
Cathedral; with the in- 
dented, or trowel point, as 
at Bucknell, Oxon; and at 
the nail-head. as at 
11'1 111 
)Iidclleton Stoney; I 
and al
o with the 
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Ûg-zag and other 
X Ornl3.n Inouldings. 
A btringcourse with Stewkley, Bucks, 
a bold round nloulding on the lower part occurs at 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire; and at Peterborough Ca- 
thedral. Sonletinles the plain intermediate face of a 
senÚhexagonal string is worked with a round, as at St. 
Peter's Church. K orthampton. The Korman string- 
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cour
c is often carried round the huilding helow th(' 
bills of the windows, internally as well as externally. 
The TowER
 of the Anglo-Xornmn churches are 
generally low and lllas:;iye in comparison with those 
of sub
cquent styles. The upper portions of the 
external walb, especially of the towers of large con- 
,entual churches, are often ornamented with arcadeE 
of blank, 
èmicircular, and intersecting arches, whilst 
the lower portions of the walls are plain; but in 
small churche
 the tower is frequently quite plain 
in construction, especially where the masonry i:" 
chiefly of rag or rubble, as at St. l\Iary's Church, 
Bedford, and Han"ington Church, 'Y orcestershire. 
In tll!' lower stages we find bmall, narrow, and 
semicircular-headed single-light windows; in the 
upper, or belfry story, the wall b often pierced on 
each side by two senlicircular-headed lights dh'ided 
by a shaft, and comprised under a bingle semicircular 
dripstone. In many instances, howeyer, a different 
arrangement is observable. The.x orman tower, 
both in small as well as in large churches, is fre- 
quently placed between the nave and chancel, or 
choir, and in cros') churches, which in this style are 
numerous, the tower forms the centre of the trans- 
Yerse, and the super-structure is supported by semi- 
circular arches springing from massiye piers_ "r f" 
now often find the walls finished with a plain hori- 
zontal parapet supported by a corbel table, and this 
may possibly be cocya] with the original 
tructure, 
but the Xorman towers were, in most instances pro- 
bably, originally capped by pyramidical stone or 
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tiled roofs with oyerhang-ing eayes;i and this kind 
I of roof, when elongated in height, heemne a stunted 
pyrmnidical spire. k 
:\108t, if not all, of the 
, original ROOFS of the X 01'- 
nlan towers in this country 
have di::,appeared,and we now 
often finù the walls finished 
,,-ith a plain horizontal para- 
pet, or bloeking-course, sup- 
ported by the original corbel 
table. This kind of parapet, 
which often projects, is also 
found on the walls of the Tower, Kerulworth 
Inain buildjng, and such an conventual Seal. 
example, supported by a corbel table sunnounts the 
clerestory of St. )Iargaret Cliff, Kent. 


i On an ancient conventual seal of the priory of Kenilworth an 
Anglo-Xorman cross church is represented with 0. central to,,"er, 
covered with this kind of roof, as in the above TIgllette. The 
S orman tower of Penmon Priory Church, near Beaumaris, Angle- 
sea, still retains this kind of f;quare PJTamidical-shaped roof, and 
doubtless other examples may be met "ith, perhaps not of the 
original roof, but where the original form has been retainC'd. 
k :\Iany continental towers in the Romanesque 6tyle, ans,,"ering 
to our X orman, i'till rf'tain this kind of pyramidical roof, from 
which, I imagine, the ori
in of the spire may be traccd. The 
towcr of the church of St. Contcst, ncar Caen, in Xonnandy, a 
f:trueture of the twelfth ccntury, is dhidc.d into thrce stages, the 
I lowest of plain masonry relieved only by the projection of the 
common 
orman pilaster-like buttresses; the second story exhi- 
bits on each side an arcade of narrow round-hcaded blank arches 
p('rfcetly plain in detail, "ith square cdges, and "ithout imposts; 
and the upper story is covered on C'ach side by a seIies of three 
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The embattled PAR.\.PETS, which at present 
ur- 
mount the walls of many X orn1an towers, are eYI- 
dently of a period subsequent to the construction of 
the original building. Of the tower'3 of large con- 
ventual churches which are quite plain as to their 
external features, those of Rochester Cathedral and 
Homsey Church, Hants, are examples. Some towers 


arehcs faccd with numerous plain round mouldings, the middle 
:md largest arch containing the double belfry window, whil:5t the 
lateral arches are blank; the to" er i:s capped by a pyramidical 
stone roof, or four-:.'ided stunted spire, the l)rojectin
 eaye:; of 
which are supported on the eorbd table) with which the walls of 
the tower finkh: on eaeh of the four sides of this incipient spire, 
and near tho base, is a BDlaU rowld-heaJed window on a plain sur- 
face within a gable-headed projection; at the north-west angle 
of the tower is a semicylLYldrical tUITct with a conical capping. 
The spire or stone roof of this tower appears of com'al date with 
the sub;;;tructure. The tower of the church of St. Loup, near 
Daycux, very much rc"embles in general character that of 
aint 
Conte
t, but from some slight difference in detail, though a struc- 
ture of the twelfth century, is apparently later in the style. This 
tower consists of three stories rising to the height of fifty-four fect, 
and i.. ",urmounted by a lofty pyrami(lical or four-sided stone spirc, 
thirt
.-two feet in height, with projecting caves supported by a 
corbel table; a small rib or torus moulding runs up each of the four 
ang-lcs of the spire, a!ld p. sin1ilar rib runs up the middle of each 
face. 
Iany othcr instances may probably be found in Sonnandy 
of the Xorman quadlang-ular or pyramidical shaped spire, and the 
position of the tower on the south-west side of the nan, like as at 
St. Contest and St. Loup, i::; not of unusual occuITence; and whilst 
the pl.Un appcarance of the basement story and the simply relieved 
surface of the second story, seen in contrast with the moulded 
arches of thc upper story, would in a single instance iJ1Cline one, 
on a hasty examination, to ima
e the lower part of the structure 
to be of earlier date than thc upper, yet from the general arrang-e- 
I!lent in thi,; manner of scyeral X onnan towers a different conclu- 
sion must be drawn. 
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have the lower stages quite plain, being little visible 
at a distance, whilst the wall::>> of the upper stages 
are relieved by arcadc!S; the central and two ,,-estern 
towers of Southwell )Iinster are an example, the 
walls of these are finished with plain horizontal 
parapets slightly projecting, and supported by cor- . 
bel tables, with conical capped pinnacles at the 
angles. The two western towers of Durhanl Cathe- 
d.ral exhibit the like gelleral features in the arrange- 
ment of external detail; such is the case also with 
the tower of the Abber Church, Tewkesbury, and 
many others. Of the enriched towers SOllletimes nlet 
,vith in country churches, that of Castor Church, 
Korthampton!Shire, is a singular specimen; the ex- 
ternal facing of the two upper 
tages is cOlupletely 
covered ,,-ith narrow window lights and blank 
arches, ornamented with the nail-head, hatched, and 
billet lllouldings, whilst the remaining portions of 
the surface of the ,vall are covered ,,-ith the trowel- 
point and escalloped mouldings, and three different 
corbel tables support stringcourses variously orna- 
mented; the walls are surmounted by an embattled 
parapet of open-work, being an after addition at a 
later period. 
The RorxD TOWERS of this style are mostly to 
be found in the counties of X orfolk and Suffolk, 
though they also occur in a few instances in the 
counties of E
sex, Canlbridge, and Sussex. They 
are chiefly constructed of flint nlasonry, that being 
the material conUllon to the district in which ther 
are principally comprised, laid in regular courses. 
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In some of these towers the windows are ::ilnall and 
n
lTOW, and formed with plain t5tone jamhs find 
al'chitra,-e, nluch rescmbling' tho early Xorlluln mn- 
dows in the chancel of Darent Church, Kent. In 
other8, the freestone of which the dressi.ngs of the 
doorways and windows are composed is worked up 
into mouldings. Sometimes these towers are divided 
into 
tages by horizontal stringcourses which sur- 
round them, and they commonly battL'n externally 
from the base upwards. A duplicity of style is 
observable in many towers, the upper story being 
less ancient and of a more enriched character than 
the sub
trueture. The plan on which these tower
 
are built may have originated from the difficulty of 
obtaining ashlar or cut stone for angular quoins, and 
some of the details are, l)erhaps for the same reason, 
so rude, as to appear, on a cursory exan1Ïnation, to 
belong rather to the Anglo-Saxon than the _'\nglo- 
X orman era; but on more minute investigation they 
will be found, generally, to pertain to the latter. 
Some few of the round towers are of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but most of them are in 
this style, and fr0111 being, with few exccption
, 
comprised within the limits of a certain district, 
present in their general feature
 one of tho:-,c pro- 
,incialisms which 110t U11coIDlnOnl)- occur in different 
l)arts of this island. 
The Xorman PrXS_\CLE generally consisted of a 
cylindrical shaft with a conical capping, as at Sai.nt 
Peter's Church, Oxford, and 
outhwell )Iiustel': at 
Rochester Cathedral the capping of a pinnacle is 
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polygonal; at Bredon Church, ,r orcester:shire, the 
ca ppings of X Olïllan pinnacles are l))Tmnidical. 
Cathedral and conventual chu
'ches were in this 
style carried up to a great height, and were fre- 
quently dh-ided into three tiers or stages, the lo,vest 
of w"hich consi
ted of single al'che8, ::;cparating the 
na,e from the aisles; above each of these arche
 in 
the second tier were two snlaller arches constructed 
I beneath a larger; sometÌInes the sallIe space was 
occul1Ïed by a single arch; and in this tiel' "was the 
triforium, a broad gallery which extended over the 
yaulting of the ai
les. In the third tier, or clere- 
story, we frequently find arcadeb of three arche
 con- 
nected together, the middle on(' of which, was 
higher and broader than the others; and all these 
three occupied a 
pace only equal to the span of the 
lowest arch. In the clerestory ,valls we often find 
narrow passages encircling the upper part of the 
church. Sometimes there was no triforiun1. Blank 
arcades were nluch used on the internal as well a
 
on the external walls of rich X orn1an buildings; 
and SOlIle of the arches which composed then1 ,,"ere 
often pierced for windows. In 
:ilnall churche
 where 
there was no tower the western gable of the nave 
was sUl'illounted by a gable-finished bell-cot, either 
single or double, as at Adel Church, Yorkshire. At 
Stoke Orchard Church, Gloucestershire, the eastern 
gable of the naye is sill'mounted by a Xorman bell- 
cot for a single bell. 
Early in the style the PIERS which supported 
! Rrches between the na,e and aisles, were (with SOllie 
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exception
, as in the crypts beneath the cathedrals 
of Canterbury and 'Y orcester, where they are C01n- 


IJaratively blender) very 
times perfectly square, 
as in Bakewell Church, 
Derbyshire, which is 
the most ancient form. 
but generally cylindri- 
cal, of which latter 
form nlo<;;i of the piers 
in country churches 
will be' found to he. 


massive and plain, S01lle- 
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Sometimes we meet 
with a f'quare pier with 
rectangutlr nook=-" or 
recesses at the angles; 
and in large churche
 
Xorman piers have fre- 
quently one or lllore 
semicylindrical pier 
r 
haft;o, attached, dis- 
I posed either in nook
 -;:... -...-=--
 - - i 
or on the face of the her, NorWIch CathedraL 
I pier. 'Ve meet occasionally with octagonal piers, 
us in the cathedrab of Oxford and Petcrborough, 
the conventual church at Ely, and the ruined 
church at Buildwas Abbey, Salop; we find them 
al
o, though rarely, covered with spiral or longitu- 
dinal flutings, as at Xorwich Cathedral, and Dur- 
ha.m Cathedral; and Dumfermline Abbey Church, 
::;cotland; with the spiral cable moulding, as in 
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the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral; and encircled 
with a spiral band, as in the ruined chapel at 
Orford, Suffolk; and in some instances they arc 
covered with ornamental lllouidings. The common 
base moulding of the Xorman cylindrical pier 
I resembles in forlll or COllWur a quirked ovolo 
reversed, and this is f:!et on a square shallo,v l)linth, 
on the four angles of which we sometinles nleet 
'with an ornament like a tongue; bu11llany Xorman 
base nlouldings arc different and bear a greater or 
less affinity to those of the Tuscan and other classic 
orders. 
The general outline and shape of the common 
C_-\.PIT.\L in the Korman f:!tyle nla)
 be described a::; 
forilled frOln a cubicallna
s, the lower part of which 
I is rounded off with a contour reseinbling that of r.n 
, oyolo lllOulding, whih;t the face on each side of the 
, upper part of the capital is flat, and it is often sepa- 
I rated frOln the lower part by an escalloped edge; 
and 'where such division is formed by more than one 
escallop, the lower part is channelled between each, 
and the spaces below' the escalloped edges arc 
worked or nloulded so as to re
emble inverted and 
truncated semicones. Besides the l}lain capital thus 
dC'scribed, of which instancrs "ith the single escal- 
loped edge occur in the crypts beneath the cathe- 
drals of CantcrburJ., ,Yinchester, and 'Y Ol'cester, 
and with a series of escalloped edges, or what 
would be heraldically tenned 'Ùn'ccted, in many of 
the capitals of Norwich Cathedral and elsewhere, 
an extrenle variety of design in ornamental acce
- 
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sories preyails, the general fonu and outline of thp 
capital being preserved; some exhibit iluitatiolls, to 
a certain extent, of the 
Ionic volute an(l Corin- 
.......) 
.. thiarr acanthu.
, or are 
covered with foliage and 
other ornaments; whilst 
on many, figures of men 
and women, single or 
grouped in different atti- 
tudes, are rudely sculptured 
in relief. These sculptures 
were sometimes executed 
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Ryton, Wannck'3rure. 


at a period subsequent to the completion of the 
original work, aIul in the capitals of the piers which 
support the early Konnan vaulting in the crypt 
lUlùer the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, ,ve not 
only fÌ1ul I'pecimens of the plain Xorman capitals 
with flat faces and 
ingle escalloped edg
 left in 
their original form, but also capitals altered frOIll 
their pristine appearance and coyered wholly or 
partially with sculpture in different stages of conl- 
pletion, some in an incipient state, some partly 
worked out, and others entirely finished. These' 
sculptures appear to have been executed on the 
restoration of the Cathe(lral after the fire, A. D. 
1174. The Norman capitals generally finish with a 
plain square abacus moulding, with the uncleI' edge 

imply bevelled or chamfered; sometimes a blight 
angular moulding occurs between the upper face 
and slópe of the abacus, and sometimes the abacus 
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I alone intervenes bet,,-een the pier and the sln'ing of 
the arch. There are also many round caps to Kor- 
I man piers, as for instance those in the nave of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, but they are mostly late in the 
style. 
Though ,ve find the early and plain senlicircular 
I PIER ARcn in the interior of Norman churches 
I sODlCtimes exhibits a single intrados or soffit only, 
, as on th(' arches which support the vaulted :stone 
galleries at the ends of the transepts of "Tinchester 
Cathedral, the nave and chancel arch in the tower 
of "
 obton Church, "T arwick
hil'e, in the archC15 of 
the nave of Bakewell Church, Derbyshire; and the 
chancel arch of Tickenham Church, Somersetshire; 
and thus approximates in form the simple arch of 
the Anglo-Saxon st
.le; this is not generally the 
case, for the arch wmally exhibits a double soffit or 
intrados, and is conlposed of a sub-arch recessed 
within an outer arch. the face of which is flush with 
the wall it tencb to 
upport. The edges of this 
double-faced or concentric arch are rectangular, and 
without mouldings; and this plain "ork may be 
considered in general as indicative of being early in 
I the style. The church of Brigstock, K orthampton- 
shire, contain
, jn juxta-position with the single- 

.:offited Anglo-S:lxon arch, a plain and early Korman 
one; this on the sidl' of the nave exhibits the double 
face and recessed intrados with rectangular edges, 
,dùlst on the side of the aisle it presents a single 
face only, flush with the "all. Plain semicircular 
arches reces::,ed on one side only, as in llrassington 
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Church, Derbyshire, are not uncomnlon. Other 
example:, of the plain rece
sed, or double-faced 
X orman arch, occur in the abbey church at St. 

\.lban's, rebuilt by Abbot I>aul, A.D. 1077; in the 
north tran
ept of ,rinchester Cathedral, rebuilt 
by Bishop ,ralkclyn, A. D. 1079; in the abbey 
churc.h, Shrewsbury; in the churches of Bickenhill 
and Cubington, 'Yarwickshire; and in nunlerous 
other conyentual and parochial churches. In thc 
!)riOl'Y church, Great-)Ialyern, 'Y orcestershire, the 
piers of the nayc, consisting of huge cylindrical 
Norman columns with circular cappings, support 
plain double reees
ed or triple-faced semicircular 
arches, which arc thus rece
sed on both sides. Plain 
double rec('ssed 
eIllicircular archeð also occur in St. 
John's Chm'eh, Chester. Sometime
 the intrados of 
these plain arches were at a suhsequent period orna- 
J)u'nted with such nlOuldings as the zig-zag and 
oth('r:-;, which could be worked upon the surface, 
and we occa
ionallr meet" ith a range of arches the 
decorating the faee:-; of whieh in this manner hal'\ I 
bel'I1 coul1uenced but not completed. Late in the 
style we find the face
, as also the soffit
 of the 
arche
, enriehed with thc zig-zag, round, and other 
nwuldillg'S and ornaments, which appear to haye 
been" orked in the block before the arch wa:o\ con- 
structed. The two Xormall arehes which separate 
the na,'c from the north aisle of '\"itteripg' Church 
arC' differently ornamented j the face and under- 
edge of one is. on the side of the lIaye, coyered with 
the 107enge moulding, with a projecting hood mould- 


x 
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ing oyer the intrado:" whilst the other arch on the 
same side is coyered ,,-ith the zig-zag and 
tar orna- 
ment, but on the :side facing the aisle, the fronts of 
these arches are perfectly plain. This, not UIlconl- 
Illon tll'rangcnlent, occur
 also at St. )Iargaret Cliff, 
I
cnt: and in other churches. 
Pier arche
, richly decorated with the zig-zag, 
lozenge, and other nlOuldings, occur in St. Peter's 
Church, X orthampton, and 
teyning Church, Sus- 

ex. At a ::,till latcr period in the style, wc meet 
with arches having fi 
erics of round or roll nlOuld- 
ings on the faces and soffits; as, for instance, those 
in thc choirs of the Cathedrals of Oxford and Dur- 
hmn; and sOIlletimes the roll, together with the zig- 
zag and other mouldings, were employed to enlbel- 
li
h the faces of pier arches, as in the cOllyentual chur- 
ch
s of Rom
ey, Hant
, and of )Ielbourne, Dl'rbyshire. 
Great pains 
eenl to hayc becn bestowcd on the 
chancel arch, (that i:5, the large arch whi('h separates 
the nave fronl the chancel,) the west side of which 
was 1-'00uetimes deeply recessed and highly enriched 
I with a. ..;eries of ornamental mouldings, and the ar- 
chiyolt :::,prang from shafts either plain, or twisted, 
or yariously ornamented. Fine and rich specimens 
I of the chancel arch occur at Tickencote, Hutland, 
I whi('h is very nI.lssiye, and recessed in fiye diyisions; 
Barfreston, Kent; IfRey, Oxfordshire; Stoneleigh, 
"... an, ickshire; where the arch is enriched with the 
round, zig-zag, double cone, and billct mouldings, 
and the jambs are also covered with ornaments; and 
in numeroru:, other churches. 
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In 'Yinchester Cathedral and Romsey ...\bbey 
Church, we hayc examples of what is called the 
f;tilted or horse-shoe arch, which is where the curya- 
ture of the arch docs not t;pring immediatdy from 
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Chancel Arch, Stonelelgh Church, WarWlckshire. 


the capitals or imposts of the piers, but the cxtreme 
poin
 of the bemicircle arc continued straight down 
below the spring of the CUl'ye before they rest on 
the imposts, thus giying the idea of an arch f'tilted 
or raised, and somewhat approximating in f()l'lli that 
of a horse-
hoe. This kind of arch !'eem
 to haye 
origiuated from the difficulty of yaulting space
 of 
1J.uequal ::,idc
 with traubverse arches of the :,anle 
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curye. Flat segmental al'ches are sometil1lCS met 
with, as those of :singular character in the crypt of 
Gloucester Cathedral. 
Specimens of Y.\ULTISG with :stone are perhaps 
more I1U111erous in the Anglo-X Orl1lan than in any 
other style; they are chiefly preserved in crj]>ts, 
oyer the aisles of cathedral and cOl1ventual churches, 
and oyer the chancels of some small X orman 
churches. The builders of the twelfth eenturr 
appear to have been Ï1nperfectly versed in the art 
of vaulting over spacc::, of great ,ndth, and this 
difficulty which the senlÏcircular arch, even ,,-hen 
stilted, was so ill adapted to acconlplish, the pointed 
arch at a subsequent period, in all its various forms, 
fr0111 acute-pointed to obtuse, easily overcame. 
The difficulties thus nlet with in vaulting large 
spaces mar account for the extreme narrownes::) of 
t he aisles of many Norman churches; and although 
in small churches the
c were not ,auIted, the same 
proportion was retained. Over the vaulting of the 
aisles in large churches was the frij'uriulIl, and be- 
tween the vaulting and outer roof of the chancel in 
snlall churches is, in some instances, a snmll loft or 
chmnber, as over the early Norman chancel of 
Darent Church, ICent; the chancel of St. Peter's in 
the East, Oxford; and that of Easton Church, 
Hants, the original high pitched roof of "hich has 
been lowered, and the loft destroyed; this is the 
case also at StewkleJT Church, Bucks. The earliest 
instance ""'e perhaps nleet with in this eountry of a 
large space vaulted over without intervening support, 
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occur:-. In the choir of Cantcrbury Cathedral, 
rehuilt after th(' fire, A.n. 11 ;4, hy 'Yilliam of 

('n
, who conullcnced his work in the following 
year) 
"... e sometimes meet with the plain trunk-headed 
yanlt 
pringing, not from insulated piers or 
mpports 
at interyals, but, from continuous l)al'allel walls, as 
in the rtÚllS of the K ol'lnan castle at Sherborne, 
I>orsetshire, where the yauIting is formed of small 
pieces of rag-stone, about the size of bricks wedged 
together oyer a centering of a segmental form, and 
then covered on the under side "ith plaster, the 
t;pace thus vaulted being eight feet fojix inches in 
width. The general l110de of yauIting adopted by 
the Norman builders was, however, of the kind most 
fitly to be applied to a quadrangular 
pace intended 
to be coyered by a vaulted roof of stone springing 
fr01ll insulated or attached piers. The bays were 
generally either squares or parallelograms, though 
sometimcs the shape was not rectangular, as in the 
circular aisle which surrounds the tower of the 
church of St. Sepulclll'e, Cambridge; each hay was 
divided into four concave vaulting cells by diagonal 


I Abroad we find larf.{e "paces "ith semicircular So
nan ,ault- 
in
 at a somewhat earlier period. In the convcntual church of 
t. 
Geor
e de Boschen"ille, in Xormandy, the vaultin
 of the choir is 
:Xorman, each bay occupies a space measurinf.{ twenty-eig-ht feet, 
the width of the choir, by thirteen feet, and is dh ided into four 
cells by d.ia
onal 
oins without ribs. In the (;hurch of St. ]
ticnne, 
at Caen, the cat'l) antiquit)" ascribed to which may þerhaps be 
doubted, the naye is covered "ith late Xorman yaultinl!, each bay 
being diyided into six cell., by d.ia
onal and trail!>' crse groining- 
lib". 



 2 
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and intersecting groins, thus forming what i" called 
a quadripartite vault. EarlJ
 in the style the edges 
of the diag-onal groins appear ,,'ithout ribs or 
nlOuldings; at an advanced stage they are Hupported 
by 
quare-edged ribs of cut stone; and late in the 
style the groining rihs arc faced with roun<.l or 
cylinder 111Oulding's. The
- arc ROIlletimes also pro- 
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Cr) pt) Canterbury Cathedral. 


fu
dy coyered with the zig-L:ag nlOuldings, and 
other ornamental details. In the nlOl'e ancient 
specinlCns of X onnan vaulting we find plain seIui- 
circular-headed arches of cut stone of a single 
sweep, with square edges, carried fr0111 pier to pier 
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in a rectangular direction to each other, the space 
included between four of these arches placed rect- 
angular-wise, was the11 coYered with a 
hell of rubble 
work on plain diagonal groins, without rib mould- 
il1g
, simply inter
ecting each other, and thus fOrIn- 
ing a quadripartite yault. 
In...tances of early X orlnan yauIting thus con- 
structed appcar in the crypt at "
 estminstcr Abbey, 

uppo:-icd to be a portion of the church erected by 
Eùward the Confessor, A.I>. 106J; in the crypt be- 
lleath Cantcrlmry 
Cathedral, proba- 
bly con::itructed by I' 
Prior Ernulph,111 
between A.]).10H6 
and ...\.D. 1107; in 
the crypt of 'Yin- 
chester Cathedral, 
commenced by 
bishop ".. alkelyn, Detalls of Crypt, CanterbTIry 
A. D. 10,9; and Cathedral. 
. I f a Caplf-al and base, north slde. 
In t 1e crypt 0 b CapItal aI.L..1 base, soutn slde. 
,y orce8tcr Cathe- c Transverse Arch. 
dral, constructed by bishop 'Yulstan, A.D. 1084. 
The crypt under the eastern part of Gloucester 
Cathed.ral, con
tructed by abbot Serlo, A. D. 1089, 
ib 
ingular from the low segmental and elliptic 


c 


/' 


b 


a. 


m William of )Ialmesbury, de 
estis Pontificum. Scriptores 
apud 
a' ille, p. 133. It is not howe\"('r \"er
' clear wbether thi:; 
cr.ypt "as con:-tructed b
' .\.rchbi:-hop Lanfranc or by Prior Ernulph 
or Prior Conrad. 
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shape of the transverse arches, an expedient ari:sing 
from the quadripartite vaulting which is here exhi- 
bited of parallclogrmns with siluple diagonal spring- 
ers. In the chancel of Darent Church, I\.ent, is a 
plain and early specimen ofaXornmn quadripartite 
vaulted ceiling, formed by sinlple intersecting dia- 
gonal groins without rib::; on the edges, and spring- 
ing at once fronl the face of the wall without resting 
on any projecting iIupost. ..Another ancient speci- 
lnen of X orman yaulting without rib nlOuldings on 
the groins, occurs in the aisles of the choir of X 01'- 
wich Cathedral, c01nmenced by bishop Herbert, 
A.D. 1096. Square-edged ribs on the groins of the 
vaulting appear in the chancel of Elk-;tone Church, 
Gloucestershire, and these spring fr0111 corbels pro- 
j ecting from the angles of the walls. 
The aisles of Pcterborough Cathedral, constructed 
between A.D. 1117 alid A.D. 1140, exhibit the 
later X orillan nlOde of vaulting with cross springers 
supported by ribs faced with the round or cylinder 
moulding. The late Kornlan crypt under York 
Cathedral, constructed by Archbi:shop Hoger, A.D. 
1171, displays bold rib 1l1Ouldillgs on the faces of 
the diagonal groins. The vaulting of the ai:sles and 
I retro-choir, Romsey Church, IIants, displays groiIlS 
faced ,vith the cylinder or round rib moulding;:" and 
the apsidal chapels are vaulted in a similar manner. 
In the vaulting of the chapter house, Bri::-,tol Cathe- 
dral, erected about the Huddle of th(' twelfth cen- 
tury, the ribs of the groins arc decorated with the 
zig-zag and other orllaIuental Illouldings; the ribs 
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of the vaulting of TiRey Church, near Oxford, and 
of tlU' chancel of St. Peter's in the I
ast, Oxford, 
arc likewi-;e thus covered. So also are the riùs of 
the groin:-;, which spring fronl corbels, and not fi'om 
piers, in the "mall but rich and interesting apsidal 
church of DalnlCny, in Scotland. 
Sometimes we find the original design for vault- 
ing the chancels of snlall churches to have been 
commenced and left unfinished, as at lleaudesert 
Church, ".. arwickshire, and A vington Church, Berks. 
In the fornler, at the ea
tern angles of the chancel, 
are two senlihexagonal attached shafts with Rculp- 
tured capitals, and attached to the north and south 
wall
, about the nliddle, are two 
emicylindrical 
shafts with ornamented capital
, from which appa- 
rently the groined roof was intended to spring. 
\ 
similar arrangement may be found at A vington, 
except that at the eastern angles of the chancel 
projecting corbels are used as imlJosts, and here the 

pringing of the vault has even been conlmenced. 
,y üODEX HOOFS of X orman construction, as lllay 
he fmpposed. are not numerous. The only example 
that can here b(' pointed out is that of the nave, 
Pcterborough Cathedral, which is covered with a flat 
boarded ceiling painted with figures, which, in de- 
bign, co:-;tmne, and stiffnes
 of attitude, resemble 
those we meet with in illun1Ïnated drawings of the 
twelfth century, to which }Jeriod the datf\ of this 
ceiling i
 ascribed: within the last few years it has 
been repaired, and the figures carefully restored 
after the originall)ainting
. The old choir of Can- 
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terbury Cathe(lral had al-.o, before the fire, A.D. 
1174, as "-e learn froDl Geryase, a cotemporaneous 
writel', a painted wooden ceiling. 
The ORXA:\IEXTAL )IOL"LDIXGS used in the deco- 
ratiye details of this 
tyle were numerous, though 
of a peculiar description; and they appear, in SOllle 
instances, after additions, worked 011 the originally 
plain and un ornamented surface of the masonry; 
but in most cases they were evidently worked on 
block before cOllstruction. Amongst these mould- 
I ings the nlOst comnlon is the chevron, or zig-zag, 
which is as frequently found duplicated, triplicated, 
or quadrupled, as single. Sometimes ,ve find the 
, zig-z.ag reversed. An early instance of tlH' incipi- 
ent zig-/.ag occurs in the cast window of Darent 
Church, I(ent. n 'Ye also find the indented or trowel 
point. The billet; the prismatic billet; the alter- 
nate billet; the square billet, or corbel bole, used 
for supporting a blocking-course. The double cone. 
The fir cone. The pellet, or stud. The lozenge. 
The cable. The chain. The astorite, or star. The 
lnedallion. The cat's-head. The beak-head. The 
I bird's-head. The nail-head, (from which the tooth- 
moulding of a later period may have been derived). 
The embattled. The dovetail. The semihexagonal. 
The nebule, (chiefly used under a parapet). The 
hatched or saw--tooth. The studded trellis. The 
I dianlOnd frette. The scalloped, or inyected. The 
reticulated. The rose. The patera. The circular 
arched. The t.wining stem, and others. Of unbro- 
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ken continuou'i mouldings, tho round, half, or throo- 
quarter cylindrical aro, lato in tho stylo, a COIUllIon 
feature. "
 e also occa-;ionally moet with tho inci- 
pient dog-tooth, an ornamental moulding more par- 
ticularly hdonging to the carly English st)"le, as at 
the Church of St. )Iargaret Cliff, Kent. 
..\ considerable difference may be observed ill the 
general character and appearancc of the early and 
lat(' cxaulpies of :x Ol'Inan Architecture. Early in 
the style the buildings arc characterized by their 
simple massiveness and plain apI>earance; the door- 
ways, windows, and arches being generally devoid 
of ornament. The crYI)t under the choir of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, the suppo:,ed work of Prior 
Ernulph, between A. D. 1096 and A. ]). 1107; the 
crypt and transepts of 'Vinchester Cathedral, built 
by Bishop "Talkelyn, between A. ]). 1079 and A. D 
109:3; the plain Korman work of tho abbey church 
of 
t. Alban, built by 
\bbot Paul, between A. D. 
1077 and A.D. 1093; and the north and l:iouth ai
les 
ot' tho choir of Norwich Cathedral, the work of 
Bishop Herbert, between A.n. 10R6 and A.D. 1101, 
may bo enumerated as eXaInples of plain and early 
Korman work. 
In buildings late in the style we find ornamental 
detail to prcyail more or less, sometime
 in great 
Iu'ofu..;ion, and numorous half and three-quarter cy- 
lindrical mouldings appear on the faces und edges 
of arche
 and vaulting ribs. The chapter houso of 
I Bristol Cathedral, which seems to have been a 1)01'- I 
tion of the original buildings founded A. D. 1142, 
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and constructed within a few years after, d.i
plars 
much ornanlental detail in the zig-zag, trellis, and 
other mouldings, which appear on thc arches of the 
, arcades round the wall and on the groining ribs of 
the vaulting, whilst the arches of the vestibule are 
faced ".ith round mouldings, and spring from 
clustered :x orman l}iers. Pcterborough Cathed.ral, 
a fine Korman conventual church, built by abbots 
'Yaterville and Benedict, between A. D. 115J and 
A. D. 1193, exhibits nmnerous ornmnental details 
and. nlOuldings in the arches, and the groins of the 
vaulting of the ai
les, both of the nave and tran- 
septs, are faced with round mouldings; the Galilee, 
Durham Cathedral, built by bishop Pudsey, A. D. 
1180, contains pier arches enriched both on the faces 
and soffits with the chcyron or zig-zag moulding. 
There are n1any intclïllcdiate gradations between 
the extreme plain ancl massive work of early date 
and the higWr enriched and elongated proportions 
of the later period; and a gradual diverging into 
that style which succeeded the NOlïllan may be 
o bselTed. 
Independent of thc notices rclating to thc ercction 
of churchCl
 or particular portions, handed down by 
the ancient monkish historian
, or prcservcd in nlO- 
nastic records; rnscribed stones or tablcts COlnnlemo- 
ratiyc of the dedication of churches in thc twelfth 
centlu-y are occasionally to be met ,nth. Of such is 
that oycr the chancel door of Castor Church, Xorth- 
aml}tonshire, bearing the following inscription in 
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rai
cJ letters, with the exception of the terlllÏnal 
numeral:; in Italics, which are incised; 
:> - 
xv KL 
1\L\I DEDICA 
TIU - IIY! I:CI.E 
AD )IC XX-IIII. 
At the Temple Church, London, IS or was an in- 
bcribed stone shewing the dedication of that church 
to have taken 1)lace .A.]). II
J. On one of the 
mas:,ive X orman piers of Clce Church, Lincolnshire, 
the body of which church is late Xorman, is the 
following inscription cut in a 
quare comlmrtment 
sunk level 
o as to form a tablet; and the date A.D. 
1192, exactly agrce
 with the late Xorman st)yle in 
which the pier
 and arches are constructed: 
II F.CCLL\ DEDIC.ATA }'ll' 
I"X IIOXORE t-;CE, TSITATIS 
}<
T SCE :\L\.RIE V IÎI "X :U.\RCII 
A D"XO IlYGOXE LIXCOL"XI 
1::-'1 EPO \XSO An ICAR"XACI 
OXE DXI MCXCIJ + 
1'EPORE RICARD I REGIS.o 
The sculptured art of the Anglo-Norman cra IS 
mo
t conspicuously displayed on the portals of 
churches; X orman sculpture, in its representation of 
the human and animal form, was, up to the close of 
the twelfth century, regarded chiefly as a mere de- 
coratiye accessory, subordinate to the general fea- 
tun's of architectural design, and employed in con- 
junction with ornamental mouldings and details; in 
many instances, howeyer, it was u})plied for the 


o Tills inscription is b) no means accurately engraved in Pcggc's 
Syllogc. 
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purpose of SYlllbolislU. It consequently did not 
stand forth in that insulated and defillitiye position 
it afterwards assluned. 
The K onnan sculptors seem rather to have aimed 
at executing llluch than in endeavouring to attain 
proficiency. ne
ide3 the tynllmna of doorway:s, 
their sculptures appear on the capitals of columns 
and around fonts, the latter indeed, of a square or 
cylinm'icrrl shape, so covered constitute a numerous 
clas
. It was perhaps in imitation of the rude sculp- 
ture
 of Roman art to be found in this country, that. 
Norman builders were oftentimes induced to repeat 
or duplicate a bingle figure, ,,,hether of a nondescript 
species or known form, on the smne })1ane, in the 
attitudes heralilically ternlCd "combattant and ad- 
dorsed " such figures being sonletiIlles represented as 
regardant. nut notwithstanding a certain rude and 
conventional style, both in design and execution, 
more or less prcvalent in all basso relievos of N 01'- 
: lllall sculpture, from the conquest to the close of the 
twelfth century, a gradual, though not very })er- 
ceptiblc, })l'ogression in art 11lay on close investiga- 
tion be traced, and in these early w.orks the later 
designs generally e, ince a better knowledge of COlll- 
position and execution than those of a more ancient 
date, and some evidently belong in style to the By- 
zantine school of Sculpture of that period.p 
p The 8culptured corbel heads in the Xormall lIall, Oakham 
Castle, and the small sculptured figures onr the piers, are as works 
of art vcry superior to the 8culpture generally of the twelfth 
ccntury. The heads appear to have been taken from the life as 
portraits. 
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The tympanunl of the north doorway of Barton 
Segroxe Church, X ol'thanlptollshire, exhibits an 
e&.1rl

 and excc
:sh-ely rude 
l)ecimen of sculpture in 
low relief; and around the font of Darent Church, 
Kent, under a :series of cight semicircular archcs, 
are figures ,ery rudely executed, representing in one 
compartment the ancient ceremony of baptism by 
total immersion; in another, David pla

ing on the 
harp; in a third, a sagittary regardant shooting 
with a bow and arrow; in a fourth, a gryphon 
1Sl'g-reant; in a fifth, a lion rampant; and three 
other curio
 designs. In the tympanum of a N or- 
man doorway, Quennington Church, Gloucester:shire, 
is represcnted the descent of our Saviour into hell. 
Amongst other legendary r<?presentation:s the tym- 
panum o,er the south doorway of Hognaston 
Church, Derbyshire, exhibits in rude and low relief 
the figure of a man clad in a tunic, with a pastoral 
I)taff, on one side of whom is the Agnus Dei bearing 
a cros:::;, on the other a pig, two dogs, and a cow or 
calf, or other animals, apparently commemoratiyc of 
some locallegeud. 
The sculptures round the font in the cathedral at 
'Vinchester pourtray a legend, and are in other 
respccts interesting fi'onl the representation of the 
early epÏ;;copaln1Ïtre and costullle; the sculptures, 
however, are rude though elaborate. Two of the 
sidc.; of the font of East 
Ieon Church, IIants, which 
in design corresponds with tbat at 'Yinchester, dis- 
play in :sculptured rclievos the creation of man, the 
fonnation of Eve frOlll Adam's rib, the temptation, 
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and the expulsion from Paradi
e, but the figures are 
de
igned without any regard to proportion, the 
heads being one third of the bize of the body. 
These 
culpture
 arc rudely though elaborately exe- 
cuted, the luaterial of the font being, like that at 
"Tinchester, of black marble or touch. The sculp- 
ture round the font of Coleshill Church, 'Varwick- 
shire, representing our Saviour on the rood, with 
the blessed Virgin and St. John in one conlpart- 
nlCnt, and the four evangelist
 in their human form 
in others, remind us of the Byzantine school, to 
which they closely approximate. On the font of 
Ca
tle Fronle, Herefordshire, are !5culptured in bold 
relief the four evangelistic sJìub, ols an .Angel, a 
Lion, a Calf, and an Eagle, and the baptislll of our 
Saviour in the river Jordan, St. John being repre- 
sented with a maniple, and above the head of our 
Saviour is a hand emerging from a cloud, the symbol 
of the Almighty Father. 
Of synlbolical represcntations we have a curious 
sculpture in the tynlpanUlll of a Norman doorway at 
Ruerdean Church, Gloucestershire, representing the 
conquest of St. George over the dl'agon,q a legend, 
like that of St. Chri
topher, perfectly symbolical in 
its meaning; St. George appears on horseback clad 
in a tunic closely girt about his waist, and a flowing 


q These symbolical sculptures of St. George must not be con- 
founùed with those of St. Michael; of whom Durandus in treating 
"De picturis ct i.maginibus, &c." observes, Quando(j1te etiam cir- 
cumpingitur Archangclus Michael droconem sllppeditans Juxta 
illud Juannis, factum est prelium in celo ]Iichacl cum dracone 
]Jugnabat.-Rat. Div. Off. lib. i. 
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pallimn or mautle; he wears a pointed helm but 
without a nasal, hi,; toes are turned downwards, and 
the pryck 
pur i
 affixed to the right heel; in his 
right hand he grasps a lance, with which the w'a- 
gall, in the shape of a wingle!::ls ::,erpcnt, is in the 
act of being transfixed; the composition exhibits a 
better mode of grouping than ordinar
..r In the 
north porch of Hallaton Church, Leice:sterf'hire, 
built up into the wall, is a Korman tympanum 
::;eulpturcd in low relief, an(l representing the com- 
bat of :S1. )Iiehael with the dragon. St. )Iiehacl is 
arra
 ed in loose drapery, and his wings are out- 
stretched; in his right hand he holds a bpear, in the 
r In these small sculptured fig-ures of armed 'Warriors, the details 
of the body armour are rarely so defined as to enable us to ascertain 
the particular kind of armour intended to be represented. This 
may in m.UlY instances have been occa
ioned by the abra
ion of the 
surface of the sculptured "Work caused by tinlC and exposure to the 
w('ather: but on one of the capitals of the chancel arch 5teetley 
Church, Derb
'shire, is sculptured a small fig-ure of St. George on 
foot, only seven inches high, combatting- the dragon, ho1cling in his 
left hand a kite-shaped shield, in his right hand a sword. lIe is 
represented a,<; wearing- on his head the conical nasal helm, 'Whilst 
his bod
 armonr consists of a broig11(\ or tunic, and chau
"'es, of 
that kind of armour called trellised, un Broigne fre/ire, the 
cros
ed diagonal lines representing- "Which are ",ery distinct. In 
front of the chapter house of the abbey of :-\t. Georg-e, Doche",ille, 
Xonnandy, is a procession 8culptured with small figures; some of 
these fig-ures are in armour, and appear in conical helms and teg'u- 
lated ha"" berks, or tWlics co"'ered 'With little square plates or lamina' 
of iron overlappin
 one another like tiles. These are the only two 
instances I have met with of body annour of the t'Wel1th ('mtury 
bdng- accurately defined in sculptured work. In both ca!'es the 
fi
ure
 thus armed appear without surcoats, thoug-h in the latter. 
f:om(' other armed figures in the proce
ion have lon
 surcoat
 over 
th(' armour. 


"'C 
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act of transfixing the dragon, in his left is held an 
orbicular-shaped shield. The design of this sculp- 
ture in merit exceeds the execution. The eyan- 
gelistic symbols at Add Church have been before 
alluded to. Some of the earliest f'epulchral effigies 
of ecclesiastics of episco}ml rank arc represented in 
the act of treading a dragon underfoot, as illustra- 
tivc of the trilunph of the church. In medallion 
scul ptUT(,S ,ve often meet ,,
ith zodiacal designs, and 
there are no few. f'peCinlens of X orman sculpture in 
relief of grouped figures at present incxplicable, 
though to many a nleaning may be as
igneù.s 
s .\.lthoug-h in the numerous sculptures of :Korman art in the 
tympana of doorways, and in the recessed niches in the walls, 
which sometimes appear over them, we not unfrequcntly meet 
with the effig-y of our Lord, either in ills proper human form as the 
"one 'Iediator between God and man," or symbolically represented 
under the type of a lamb, bearing- a cross, as "the lamb of God 
which taketh aVo ay the sins of the world;" aL
o, as on the wall of 
Romse
 Abbey Church, Hants, extended on the cross, "ith a hand, 
the symbol of the Almighty Father, bsuing- from a cloud abo,-e, 
but without any accompanying fig-ures; 80 too, as on the font at 
CoJcshill, and on the west wall of Headbourn \Y orthy Church, 
IIants, arc the r
od or crucifix v.ith the figure of St. :\Iary and St. 
John on each f'ide at the foot. "
e learn from Gervase of Canter- 
bury. a writer of the twelfth century, that the rood with those 
attendant Ì1nages was not then uneOlmnon; but we rarely find at this 
early period the Ì1nagp of St. :\Iary bearing ill her arms the infant 
Christ, or occupying a position over the entrance Ì11tO a church or 
eI8('where, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, more 
ef'l)('cially during the latter period, we may observe her image to 
have possef'sed. 'Vhether, or how far, the works of Cardinal 
Bona,.entura, 'WTitten in the thirteenth century, may have teuded 
to a greater development Ì1l the relative worship, IIyperdulia, then 
paid to the Holy Yirg-in bt. :\Iary, than was prenously the 
ea8e may be a question of conjecture. The rcfornlCd Anglican 
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The ecclesiastical structures of thetwdfth century, 
though heavy and inelegant in design, arc, in com- 
parison with tho::;e of the thirteenth and following 
centuries, generally imposing; their extreme so- 
lidity, the numerous bculptm'es in low relief, and 
the peculiar urnamental details with whieh they 
abound, ah\aJ s render an examination of them 
highly interesting. The style is indeed hardly one 
to be chosen for imitation; it may, howe\cr, be re- 
garded as the }>r<.'Clu'sor of the adyancc towards per- 
fection in medieval architecture, exhibiting that 
symmetrical arrangenlCnt in its construetivc fl'atures 
which is generally found wanting in thc rude re- 
main:-, of Anglo-Saxon architecturc, and as affording 
the bnsis on which thp yet undeveloped principles of I 
architectonic skill were subsequently eugrafted. 


Church, "hilst duly reY('rencin
 the memory of the blessed 
Iother 
of our Lord, has e\"er discountenanced e'"en rdath"e worship or 
intercessory prayer addres:-;cd to her, such worship being- in no respect 
recog-nized by Holy ""rit or by the teaching of the IH'imiti'\"e 
Church, sinee during the four first centuries no 8atÏ!'ofactory traces 
of such worship are to be found. A
 to the early sculpture!', com- 
paratiYdy rare, in "hich the Blessed Yirgin is represented other- 
wise than at the foot of the rood, a mutilated X orman sculpture 
in Basso relieyo, in the wall Wlder the great ea
t windo", York 
Cathedral, portra
's her bearing' in her arms the diyine Infant; 
whilst 'Worked up into the 'We!-tern 'Wall of :Fownhopc Church, 
Herefordshire, is a st."micircular Xorman tympanum of the twelfth 
century representing the messed \Ïr
in with the inf.mt Chri
t in 
her anns, round the }wad of ('ach fig-ure is a circular ni;>1bus bear- 
ing a cro!-s, on one side b a lion, on the other an eag-Ie, On the 
t
mI>anum of a rich Xorman doorway, Quenninf!ton Church, 
Gloucester!'hire, is a curious sculpture in relief reprei'elltinf! the 
coronation of the Virgin !'urround('d by the e, angelistic s)'m boli'. 
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OF TIlE SE:\II-XOR:\L\.
 STYLE. 


To a l>el'iod s0mewhat earlier than the middle of 
the twelfth century may be ascribed the first ap- 
pearance of that change in the arch, which, in the 
thirteenth and Í\\O following centuries, became 
generally preT"alellt. The pointed arch, in its in- 
cil>iellt state, exhibited a change in the form only, 
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whilst the details and acce
:;ories remained the 
ame 
as before; and although this change gradually led 
to the early pointe(l style in a pure state, with 
mouldings and featurc
 altogether distinct from 
those of the Norman, and to the general, though 
not universal, disuse, in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, of the semicircular arch; it was for 
a while 
o completely intermixed, and prevailed 
more or less in conjunction with the pure N onnan 
style without super-;cding it, as, from its fir
t ap- 
I !>earance to the clo
e of the twelfth century, to 
constitute that state of transition in style, which is 
designated by the appellation of the SE:\II-XOR1L\X. 
On the origin of the pointed arch many conjec- 
tural opinions have been entertained, yet it still 
renlaills to be satisfactorily elucidated. Some would 
derive it ftom the cast, and ascribe its introduction 
to the crusaders; smne have maintained that it was 
suggeo.;ted by the intersection of sen1Ïcircular arches, 
which is frequently found in ornanu.\ntal arcades; 
others have contended that it originated from the 
mode of quadripartite vaulting adopted by the K 01'- 
mans, the segmental groins of which, crossing dia- 
gonally, produce to appearance the pointed arch; 
whilst :,ome imagine it may have been derived from 
that mystical figure of a pointed oval form, tlw 
l:esica piscis. t 


t The fi
re of a fi<;h, whence the term rl'S;l'Q pisc;s ori
inated, 
was one of the most ancient of the Christian symbols, emblematically 
Fivlificant of the word iXev
, "hich contained the initial letters 
of the name and titles of our Sa,iour. The Ei
 robotic l'eprescnta- 
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A;:, to the general characteristics of this style, we 
find in large buildings massive cylindrical piers sup- 
porting pointed arche
, above w.hich are semicircu- 
lar arches fonning the triforium, as at ::\Ialmesbury 
Abbey Church, 'Yilts, or round-headed clerestory 
windows as at Buildwas Abbey, Salop. SometÏ1nes wo 
meet with successivo tiers of arcades, in which the 
pointed arch is surmounted both hy intersecting and 
sCluicircular arches, as in a portiou of the west front 
of Croyland Abbey Church, Lincolnshire, now in 
rUIns. The ornamental details and mouldings of 
this style generally partake of the late Norman 
character; the zig-zag and semicylindrical mould- 
ings on the faces of arches appear to predominate, 


I tion of a fish we find sculptured on some of the sarcophagi of the 
early Christians discovered in the catacombs at Rome; but the 
actual figure of a fish afterwards gave place to an oval-shaped 
compartment, pointed at both extremities, bearing the same 
mystical 
ig-nification as the fi!'h itself, and formed by t" 0 circles 
intersecting- each other ill the centre. This was a most COillmon 
, symbol used in the middle ages, and thus delineated it abounds in 

\ng-Io-Saxon illuminated manusClipts. Every where we meet with 
it during the mid(Ue ages, in religious sculptures, in painted glass, 
, on encaustic tile!', and on seals; and the form is yet retained on the 
seals of lllany of the ecclesiastical courts. Even with respect to 
the origin of the pointed arch, that uxata quæstio of alltiquades 
with \\hat degree of probability may it not be attributed to this 
mptical form? It is indeed in thi!' 

 mbolical fig'ure that we see 
the outline of the pointed arch plainly developed at least a century 
and a half before the appearance of it in architectonic form. And 
in that age full of mystical significations, the twelfth century, 
when every part of a church was symbolized, it appears nothing 
strange if this typical form should ha,"e had its weight towards 
originating and determining the adoption of the pointed arch. 
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t hough other TIlOulding's arc COlllnlOn. The abacus 
still retain
 the .xornlan character, but the capitals 
arc ii'equently ornanlCnted with foliage re
embling 
that of the Early English ::,tyle. "r e sometimes 
meet with specimens in the Semi-X orman style, ill 
which such extreme plainne
s prcvails that we are 
induced to ascribc such buildings to a very early 
date in thc style. The arches, though oncc or twice 
reces
ed, hu.Ye generally their edge::; square, by 
which they arc distinguished from the plain double- 
faccd arches of the succeeding century, which hayc 
their edgcs sloped or chamfered off. In late 
instances of this, wc lllay observe in thc details a 
gradual tendcncy to merge into those of the !Style 
of the thirtecnth centur)", when the pointed arch 
having attained maturity, thc l>eculiar features, 
decorative accessories, and scul!>tUl'c8 of Korman 
character fell into disuse. 
Amongst the structures which present examples 
of this style may be instanced the ruined church of 
Buildwa.
 Abbey, Salop, founded ..\. D. 113J. In 
this edifice Norman features and details arc blended 
with the pointed arch. The nave is divided from 
tl1(' ai...les by plain recessed double-faced pointed 
arche
 with square edges and continuou'S hood 
mouldings oyer the external faces, springing frOlIl 
massivc cylindrical piers with "'quare l>ases and 
abaci; whi!!.,t tlw clerestory" illdows (foJ.' there is 
no triforium) arc scmicircular- headed. The general 
fcature'i of early Xorman character, the abscnce of 
orn.uuental mouldings, and thc plain appearancc 
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this church exhibits throughout, perhaps warrant 
the presUIuption that it is the sanle structure mcn- 
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Semi-Norman Arch, Church of St, Cross, 


tioncd in thc charter of confirIuation granted to this 
abbey by Stephen, A.D. 113t;-D. The church of the 
hospital of St. Cro
R, near 'Yinchestcr. presents an 
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SOul-Norman Arch, Abbey Church, Malmesbury. 


interOt:;ting combination of semicircular, intersecting, 
and pointed arches, of contempOl'aneous date, e11- 
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rich cd with the zig-zag and other Xorman mould- 
ings, but in appearance and detail is of niuch later 
date than the church of Buildwas Abbey, though 
the Sc.Lme early era has been assigned to each. St. 
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Arch, Rothwell Church, Northamptonshlre. 


Joseph's Chapel, Glastonbury, now in ruins, sup- 
po
ed to hayc been erected in the reigns of IIenry 
th(' 
econd and H.ichard the First, is perhal)s the 
richest speciluen now remaining of the 
emi- X 01'- 
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nlan or Transition style, and is remarkable for the 
profusion and beauty of its sculptured detail, the 
combination of round and intersecting arches, and 
the close approach it presents in lllany points to tlw 
succeeding t;tyle. In the renlains of 
Iahl1esbury 
Abbey Church, a X orman triforium ,vith sen1Ïcircu- 
lar arches is supported by pointed arches which are 
enriched with X orman nlouldings, and spring from 
ma
sive cylindrical Korman piers. The nave of 
Fountains Abbey Church, Yorkshire, has on either 
side pointed arches springing from massive piers of 
Xorlllan design, ,,,hibt tho clerestory windows 
aboye are round-headed. The interior of Hothwdl 
Church, :Northampton shire, has nluch of Senli-Xor- 
man character; the aisles are divided frolll the nave 
i by four lofty, plain, and double recessed pointed 
arches with bquare edges, springing from square 
, piers ,,-ith engaged 
cn1Ïcylindrical shafb on each 
side, and banded n1Ídway between the bases and 
capitals; the latter of which arc enriched with 
sculptured foliage, and surrllounted by square abaci. 
The wc:st doorway is also of Semi-Xormall character, 
the arch is pointed, the face enriched with the zig- 
zag and semi-hexagonal lllouldings, and the shafts 
of the janIbs are banded and lUH e capitab of stiffiy 
sculptured foliage; this doorway is deeply recessed, 
and is set ,vithin a projecting mass of nlasonry 
reselublillg tbe 
hanow X orman buttress. The cir- 
cular part of St. Sepulchre's, :Xol,thaulpton, one of 
the round churches, contains early pointed arches, 
with a single illtrados or soffit, and the edges slightly 
. 
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chanlfcred, which is sometinlC
 the case; in other re- 
spects these arches are perfectly plain, and 
prillg 
frùln Xorman cylindrical pier
. In the circular part 
of the Temple Church, London, dedicated A. D. 
116J, each of the piers consi!:its of four banded 
colmnns, approxinwting those of tlU' Early English 
-;tyle of the thir teenth century; these support 
'-- 
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West Doorway, Rothwell Church, Northamptonshlre. 


pointed archeR, oyer which and continued round in I 
front úf th(' triforium is an arcade of il1tersccting 
:,emicircular arche
; the clerestory windows above 
are round-headed. ..\n arcade of early pointed fiat- 
faced arches, enriched with the zig-zag moulding. 
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and displaying other features of K ornlan detail, 
decorates the interior of the chancel of Stoneleigh 
Church, 'Yarwickshire. The chancel of Bloxham 
Church, Oxfordshire, contain
 some yery euriou., 
and large pointed windo" s, with detail., of Korman 
character, the architraves being enriched ,vith the 
beak-head, zig-zag, cable, and billet mouldings; the 
lnullions in these ,vindows appear to be in:;ertions of 
the fourteenth century. In Little Snoring Church, 
Korfolk, is a curious doorway, in which a selnicircu- 
lar-headed arch appears under a pointed arch ,vhich 
is enriched on the face and 
offit by a zig-zag bead 
moulding; this is included ,,-ithin a kind of horse- 
shoe arch consisting of a rouud and hollow nlOuld- 
ing, and the latter is partly filled with sculptured 
foliage. In the little rude Church of Sutton Basset, 
Korthamptonshire, consi!:iting of a nave and chancel 
only, the former 42 feet 6 inches, the latter 22 feet 
long, the division between the nave and chancel is 
fonned by a double faced benli-Xorman pointed arch 
with ðquare cdges and a hood lllOulding over, spring- 
iug fr01n engaged cylindrical piers, ,,-ith sculptured 
capitals, and deep abaci, the intercolmnniation being 
only five feet ten inches. The south doorway, St. 
Peter's Church, Henley, Suffolk, is pointed, and the 
architrave enriched on the face with the double zig- 
zag moulding, whilst the jmnb
, which arc square, 
havc the external edge slightly chanlfered. The 
chancel arch, ::\Iorborne Church, Huntingdonshire, 
is of SClllÏ-Xornlan character, IJointcd and faced 
with a round 111Oulding, and the astoritc or :star 
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ornament. It springs from X orInan piers with abaci 
covered with the trowel point. The chancel arch of 
South Cerney Church, Gloucestershire, is of this 
transitional style, pointed, recC's:-,cd, and enriched 
on the outer face of the archiyolt with the zig- 
zag moulding. In Cleeye Church, Glouce
ter
hire, 
arc some plain pointed arches in this style, hpring- 
ing from mas:-;iye square piers without base mould- 
ings. l)art of the western fi'ont of tho Abbey 
Church, Croyland, now in ruins, exhibits a fine ex- 
ample of this transition style. It con
ists of four 
tiers of arches, those in the lower (which have lost 
their shafts) arc ornamented with a rich zig-zag 
moulding; the next have X0r111an capitals and 
pointed arches; the third tier is compo
ed of inter- 
secting arches, and the fourth, of which the head of 
one arch only remains, is of late Xorman character, 
having only a f-;ingle hollow and bold round lllOUld- 
mg. The date of this piece of work is con
idered 
to be about A. D. 1163, or somewhat later. U 
The front of the chapter house, IIaughmond 
....\bbey, Salop, is another specimen of this transi- 
tion I'\tyle. The general arrangement is Xorman, 
and consistf-;, as was usually the casC' in X orman 
('hapter houses, of a rich 
emicircular-heacled door- 
way, with a scmicireular arch on each 
ide, ncarly 
as rich, containing a douhle window divided by a 

haft, but the heads of these double windcws exhibit 
thc incipient pointed arch; the ornamental details 
and mouldings are also of a transitional character, 
uSee yih"11cttc at thc head of this chapter. 
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".ith the exception of the :sculptured effigies in the 
I jmubs witb ogee canopies oyer, which were Buper- 
added in the fourteenth century. 
:\Iany other examplc
 of this transition style are 
doubtle

 to be 111et with in other churches besides 
those which haye been noticed, but such examples 
arc always interesting, especially ".hell they occur 
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Cry... t, Canterbury Cathedral. 
in inlIDediate clJl1nection with the Norman style, as 
in a pointed doorway in tl1(' east cloister of Conlbe 
Abbe, ",Yarwick!:ihire, near the entrance into the 
.. , 
Chapter house. 
There is one fine specimen of this style which has 
been noticed by an author contelllpOraneous with 
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it,:; erection, and by "h0111 the datc of it ha... been 
clearly authenticated; this is the eastern part of 
Canterbury Cathedral, consisting of TrinitJ- Chapel, 
and the circular adjuJlct called Becket's Crown, with 
that part of the crypt which lies beneath. The 
building of these eOllunellcec1 the year following the 
firr, which occurred _\... D. 11'j4, and was carried on 
without intermi..sion for bcycral succe
siYe years. 
GeITa
e, a DlOnk of the cathedral, and an eye-wit- 
ness of its rc-edification, wrote a long and detailed 


(. 


a 


,- 


a Capital of pier. 
b Base of pier. 
cRIb moulÙlng of trans- 
verse arch of grolL n
. 


b 


d 


dRIb moulru.ng of d.1a
 0- 
nal arch of grolL'n cf 


'-/ 


description of the work in progress, drawing a com- 
parison between that and the more ancient Korman 
structure which was burnt. He docs not, hOWeYl'l', 
notice in any clear und P reci:;e terms the (reneral 

 b I 
adoption of tlu' pointed and partial disuse of the 
round arch in the new building, from which we may I 
pCIhaps infer they wcre at that period inùifferently I 
us
d: or rather that the pointed arch was g'rddually I 
gamIng the ascendancy.x 
x In the faithful and circum
tantial account which Gcn-as(' f..TÏ\"(,s 
of the partial destruction of this cathedral by fire, A. D. Ha, and 
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Although some, with apparent reason, may object 
to the u
e of the term Semi-::\Turman style, as ap- 
plie(l to that stage of transition formed by the 
pointed arch, on its first appearance, with mouldings 
and features of Norman character; also from its 
being contemporaneous with the pure :Korman 
period, whose distinguishing characteristic is the 
semicircular arch, without any intermixture of the 
pointed, yet not absolutely superseding it; neyer- 
thcless it may be considered as a Transition style, 
combining the general form of the arch of one age 
with the details of a preceding one. 'Ye can nei- 


its after-restoration, he seems to allude, thoug-h in obscure lan- 
guag-c, to the altered form of the .aulting in the aisles of the 
choir (in circuitu extra clw1"um) ; and his comparison, mth refer- 
encc to this building-, bet"\\een early and late Xorman architecture 
i:o: altogether so cmious and exact as to descrve being' transc1ibed : 
"Dictum est in superioribus quod post combustionem illam 
yetera fere omnia choIi diruta sunt, ct in quandam augustioris 
formæ transierunt no,itatem. :Kunc autem quæ sit ope1is utIius- 
que differentia dicendum est. Pila1iorum igitur tam .eterum 
quam no.orum una forma cst, una et g-rossitudo, sed longitudo 
dissimilis, Elongati sunt enim pila1TI non longitudine pedum fere 
duodecim. In capiteUis wteribus opus erat planunl, in no,is 
sculptura subtilis. Ibi in chori ambitu pilarü nginti duo, hie 
autem .iginti octo. Ibi arcus et cætera omnia plana utpote sculpta 
secure et non scisdlo, hic in omnibus fere sculptura idollea. Ibi 
columpna nulla mannorea, hic innumeræ. Ibi in circuitu e
tra 
chorum fornices plauæ, hie arcuatæ sunt et cla'\"atæ. Ibi murus 
super pilmios (lirectus cruces a choro sequestrabat, hic .ero nullo 
, intersticio cruces a choro di.isæ in unam clawm quæ in medio for- 
I nicis magnæ comistit, quæ quatuor pilarüs principalibus innititur, 
convenire ndentur. Ibi c(I'lum ligneum egregia pictura decoratum, 
hic fornix ex lapiùe ('t tofo le,i decenter composita est. Ibi tIifo- 
1ium unum, hie duo in choro, et in ala eeclesiæ tercium,"-De 
Combust. et RC'par. Cant. Ecclesiæ. 
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ther trace "iatisfactorily the exact period of the in- 
troduction of the Semi or )Iixed Xorman style, or 
e'.en that of its extinction, nor ha,-e we I)erhaps any 
rf'1llains of thi", kind to which we can attribute an 
earlier date than those at lluildwas .\.bbey Church, 
included between A.]). 1130 and A. n. 1140: from 
that time it appears to h,.1\"e prevailed in conjunction 
or intermixed with the XoruU1n to the close of the 
twelfth century, and probably sOIuewhat latcr, for 
in many of the lllonastic structures then founded 
yestiges of it arc apparent. 
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.-;)(;ulpt'.1I'e, Glastonbury Abbey, 
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K1.rkstead Chapel, Llncolnslure. 


CH..\.PTER VI. 


OF THE EARL Y ESGLI
II STYLE. 
X OT'YITHSL\XDISG the interyention of that stage 
of transition in Ecde:;iastical Architecture, which 
has been treated of ill the preceding chapter, the 
connecting links between the styles of the twelfth 
and thirtcenth ecnturics arc far less clcarly dcyc- 
loped than in any suhsequcnt period of transition. 
For in the early part of the thirtecnth ccntm'y a 
strle of architecture began to preyail in which not 
only ,,,"as the form of the arch, with some fcw excep- 
tion:;, pointed, but the hcayy and di
tinctiYe features 
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of X orman architectm'e, whether constructiye or 
merely decoratiye, appear to haye been laid aside, 
and new forills, new combinations of mouldings, and 
new lu'illciples of construction brought into u
c, and 
an evident ,'ertical tendency may be observed both 
in the g
neral design and in detail, in all of which 
there is reason to imagine much was symbolically 
expressed, though, through the nlist of ages, the 
symbolhml is indistinctly disccrned. 
This 5t)"le, de
ignated the EARLY EXGLISH, pre- 
yailed generally during the thirteenth century. It 
is di..,tinguishcd fronl the Xorman and Semi-Xorlnan 
styles by the semicircular-headed arch being almost 
discarded, and superseded by the pointed arch. 
But the 5emicircular arch was still sometinles used, 
fu! in the l)ier arches of the rctro-choir, Chiche
tel' 
Cathedral, in the l)ier arches of the side chal)cls, 
Yarwell Church, Korthamptonshire, which are semi- 
circular and double-faced with chamfered edges; in 
the triforiunl of the choir, "llltby Abbey, Y ork- 
shire, which consi:sts of a series of semicircular 
arches, each comprising within it two pointed arches, 
I and in doorway arches at "Thitwell, Uutlandshire, 
, and at Castor Church, Xorthamptonshire. The 
bl'gmental arch, nearly flat, "as al
o used in door- 
wa) s. 
In large buildings of this era, the lancet aud the 
cquilateral-shapeùY arch were preyalent, as in 'Yest- 
lllinster Abbey, where the lancet arch predominates, 
but in Salbbury Cathedral the equilateral arch l
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principally used; and in slllall country churches the 
obtu
e-angled arch z is lllO
t frequently found. In 
large buildings the architrave is often faced with a 
succe:-;sioll of round mouldings and deep hollows, in 
which the tooth ornament is sometimes inserted, hut 
in snIall churches the arches are generally recescled, 
and have lllerely plain chamfered edges. SOllletimes 
arches of one style have at a S1lbsequent period been 
altered to corre
pond in form with those of a later; 
thus the two westel'nlllOst arches of the na ye of 
'V orcester Cathedral haye been altered frolll the 
original 
emicircular K ornlfill forlll to that of the 
early pointed. 
The small DOOR"-.-\. YS of this style often haye a 
single detached 
haft on each side, with a bell-shaped 
capital either plain or covered with foliage, and the 
architrave con
ists of a few bold lllOuldings with a 
dripstone or hood over, the section of which is gene- 
rally formed by a quarter round and a slope, either 
fini:-;h('d with a plain return, or with corbel heads, 
lllasks, or knots of foliage. The tooth ornament is 
sometimes used, either as a decoration in the ar- 
chitraye mouldings, or running up the angles of the 
jaInh:-;. Hicher doorways ha,e two or more detached 
shafts, sOluetirne
 banded at the sides, and architrave 
mouldings cOluposed of numerous 11lelubers, the 
most usual of which are the round and deep hollow. 
A plain and simple specinlCn appears on the south 
side of Baginton Church, ,"'" arwickshire. On the 
north 
ide of the chancel of Tansor Church, Xorth- 


z See p. 31. 
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amptonshire, i'i an Early English pointed doorway, 
the architrave of which is enriched with the tooth 
moulding. :Flore Church, Xorthamptonshire, has 
a doorway with shafts of grey marble at the 
ides, 
supporting an architra,-e enriched with the tooth 
ornanwnt, and oyer this is a dl'ipstone or hood- 
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Flore Church, Northamptonslure, 
moulding'. A t the Houth-west angle of the cloisters 
of Pcterhoroug-h Cathedral is a yery rich 
pecimen 
with numerous architraye mouldings; ,,
thin th(' 
pointed arch of this doorwav is a semicircular arch, 
and the bpace between this and the inner mouldings 
of the }Jointed arch is filled with a blank quatrefoil 
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and 
culptured foliage, the jmnbs being ornanlented 
with the tooth nlOulding, and on each side are four 
detached shafts ,,-ith plain but bold llloulded capitals. 
A doorway in the ruined church of Lanark, X orth 
Britain, exhibits the round moulding with a fillet on 
the face, and the capitals (which are all that remain 
of two nook 8hafts) are richly :sculptured. In Rom- 
sey Church, IIants, is a doorway of tIlls 
tyle, the 
arch of which is obtusely pointed, the tooth orna- 
ment appears in the architraye, and on either fo,ide 
i') a 
lender shaft of Purbeck marble, finished with 
a richly sculptm'ed capital of stiff foliage. In the 
west front of the ruined church of B
rland Abbe:r, 
Yorkshire, the principal doorway ha
 a pointed tre- 
foil arch. 
In large churche
, and in those principally of 
conventual foundation, we meet with doorways 
dh-ided into two arches by a single or a clustered 
f:lhaft; the
c arches are comprised within a larger 
one, and in the space between a qnatrefoil is often 
inserted, or it i
 01hel'wise ornamented with sculp- 
tured foliage. The folIo-wing double doorways in 
this style deserye notice: that in the west front of 
"r ells Cathedral; the principal entrance in the west 
front of Sali
bul'Y Cathedral; and abo that to the 
Chapter-House: in the latter the heads of the sub- 
arches arc cinquefoiled. The entrance to the Chap- 
ter-House and the doorway in the south transept, 
Lichfield Cathedral; the latter is peculiarly rich 
and striking, there are five distinct sets or diyisions 
of architrayc Inoulding
, coyered with sculptured 
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foliage and oyal-shaped medallions inclosing small 
figures in rclief, a profusion of the tooth ornament 
runs up the jambs between the insulated :--hafts at 
the sides, it is also deeply rece
sed, and altogether 
one of tho most highly ornanlented of this style. 
The south portal to the Presbytery, Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, has under a deeply recessed arch two arched 
opening
 cinquefoile(l in the head:.;, with a quatrcfoil 
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Chapter House, SalJ.sbury Cathedral. 
bctween, the space abo,"c is filled with sculpturc in 
relief, and on the sides of the outer arch are four 
mutilated !o,tatues, representing the four e,"angcli:-;b, 
, deo;igned 3.11(1 sculptured with exqui
ite art. The 
entrance to the west front or Galilee, Ely C tthedral. 
The entrance to the porch in tho west front of Chi- 
che
ter Cathedral. The doorway in the south t1'an- 
:o;ept. Beverley )linster, where two l)ointed arched 
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openings divided by a shaft are compriscd within a 
senlÍcircular arch. The ,,-est entrance to the tower 
of HighaIu-Ferrers Church, NorthaInptonshire, con- 
tains within a pointed arch two segmental and 
nearly flat arched doorways, and oyer these, in the 
head of the pointed arch, arc ten circular designs 
filled with sculptured basso relievos severally repre- 
senting the Salutation, thp Angels appearing to the 
Shepherds, the offering of the )Iagi, the Crucifixion, 
the Descent into Hell; the latter pourtrayed, in the 
TIIUUner customary during the luiddle ages,oy the 
wide open jaws and head of a fish;a the Disciples 
at the Sepulchre, and other sacred events in the life 
of our Saviour. The west doorway of the church 
of St. Cro
:" Hampshire, con
ist!S of two circular 
trefoil-headed openings, divided by an angular shaft, 
,,-ith a quatrefoil over, comprised within a pointed 
arch; this is a plain and early example of the double 
door. The west .doorway to Tintern Abbey Church, 
)IonlllOuthshire, contains within a pointed arch hyo 
circular trefoil-headed openings divided by an angu- 
lar shaft, and the space above is filled with foliated 
circle::;. Of the origin and use of the double portal 
we are ignorant, nor does it clearly appear whether 
it was significant of any rite or nlystery; such how- 
eyer luay l)Üssiùl
- have been the case. The doors 
of this st
-le are not panelled, but are generally 
more or less covered with iron scroll work, which on 
the doors of large churches is oftentimes very rich, 


a In allusion to the prayer of Jonah while in the belly of the 
fish, "Out of the belly of hell cried I," &c. 
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but c,en the hinges on small doors haye a character 
by which the 
tyle may be recognized. 
The PORCHES of thi
 style were in general large 
and deep with high pitched yauIted roofs, of which 
the north porches of Salisbury and 'Yells are exam- 
ples. The south porch of Barnack Church, X orth- 
amptonshire, has a yery high pitched stone roof, and 
the internal ,aulting i
 
upported on cro
s 
pringers. 
..\t Tansor Church, Xorthamptonshire, and Somerby 
Church, Leiccstershire, are Early English Porches, 
the external doorway arches of which are enriched 
with the tooth DlOulding. The 
outh porch of 
"r armington Church, X orthamptonshire, i
 groined, 
the ,auIting being supported bJY simple cross spring- 
ers, and on each ::;ide i:s an arcade of three arches; 
the architra,.e of the inner doorway is faced with 
three sets of mouldings springing on each side from 
one engaged and two detached shafts, whilst the 
outer doorway is enriched with the tooth orn3- 
mente "r oodford Church in the same county ha
 a 
curious Early English porch, the exterior doorway 
has nook shafts and an architra,e composed of nu- 
merous mouldings, whilst the interior doorway pre- 
::,ents a circular trefoil head beneath a semicircular 
arch, o,er which appears a pointed arch. })orches 
of this style are perhaI)
 not 
o numerous as tho
e 
of later date. Smne portals, projecting but little 
from the building, are to be met with on the /:)outh 
side of Lincoln Cathedral, and in the wcst front of 

alisbury. 
Instead of the mas
i,e Xorman, the Early English 
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PIERS w'cre, in large buildings, frequently compo
cd 
of an insulated cylindrical colun1n surrounded by 

lender detached shafts, as at Salisbury, all uniting 
together under one capital; these shafts were di- 
vided into parts by horizontal bands; sometimes 
they "Were clustered without the 
hafts being de- 
tached, as at Oxford and Lincoln Cathedrals, some- 
tilnes the large central colUll1n ,,,"as octagonal a:s at 
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Cal'ltal, Cllapter House, Lincoln Cathed! al. 


Hartlepool Chur<:h, Durham, 'where the pier con- 
sisted of a square colulllll "ith a large keel shaped 
shaft projecting on each side. Ellt Ü] small Chlu'ches 
a plain octagonal or circular pier "Was l110st frequently 
u
cd, us at Boxgroye, Sussex, and St. Gileð's, Ox- 
ford, and a
 these 'were continued in the succeeding 
style, they can only be di
tinguished by the lllould- 
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ing
 and ornaments of the ea!>ital and base. The 
pie!'s and arehes on one ðide of the na.Ye often dif- 
fered in de:-;ign and plan from thosl' on the other, 
though of eoeval date. 
The general form of the C.-\PITAL is bell-shaped; 
round the neck is 0. bead moulding; and the cap- 
ping, or almcus, consists generally of a fcw round 
and hollow mouldings, as at York. some of which 
are frequently deeply undereut; in early I'pccÏ1nens 
they are generally ornmllented with a blliall nail- 
head moulding, as at St. Giles's, Oxford, and after- 
ward... with the tooth ornament, as at Durhmu; both 
thcs(' ornaments often OCClli' on the small bhafts of 
windows, ò:e. :\Iany capitals o.r(' covered with 
foliage 
culptured in a nmnner peculiarly character- 
istic of this stylc; the stems of the foliage rise ii'om 
the neck moulding, and the foliage, in which a kind 
of trefoil generally predominates, curls gracefully 
over beneath the upper mouldings of the ca!>ital. 
The capital surmounting 111(' multangular-shaped 
pier i:-; either Illultangular in form, as at Boxgrove, 
Surrey, or cirl'ular, as at Charlton-on-Otmoor, Ox- 
ford
hire, but plain, "ith neck und cap nlouldings, 
and is only to be di
tingui:-;hed fronl that of th(' suc- 
ceL'ding style by its l>el'uliar mouldings. 
In the early l}eriod of this 
tyle the I.ancet win- 
dow of OUl' light, ,cry long and narrow, was most 
(rl'nl'rally used, it only diftl'rl'd from the l.lain Xor- 
man window in being pointed in:o.tead of round- 
headed; it was frequently without a drip
tone 
or nn
 other ornament, as in Hi(' annexed 
l>eci- 


It 
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men, which is givc11 as an exanlplc of the Slm- 
1)lest form. ",Ye sometimes, howcver, find theIn 
with a dripstone, which is C011- .--:-
---;---:t 
tiuned as a stringcourse frOln one ,- ,r:J:\
_ > 

 I ' "'" -:t. 
window to another. Two Lan- r.
1 "'Ii " " \ 
cet willdow
 comprised muleI' a t 1 " ) ..... 
II
' 
 ' 1 Iil , " . 
 ';- 
single dripstone are sonlCtimes ,! ,
\. ....
 
m
t "With, as the belfry window .1 
. .,
 i':"
'
 
of the tower of ",Yansford! I ,I '", 'I' ) 
Church, Xorthamptonshire, and ' { L 

 
 ".llil 
 : II 
in other belfry "illdows of this. 
 Ii _ I 
1 h . t . ."....- h ' , ' I I .
 111l- 1"\ . 11 
stye t IS arrangemen IS com- T 
 -'J 
nlon. SOIlletimes two or three, r
' II 
.
 1;1 +" Ii 
which though distant on the 
 I\'
li '. 'IL I'): 1 1 
out:5ide, are, by their wide in- /I'lL ;;-:-:3....:- 
l{, 
 ,,r ,,,-," 
ternal 
playing, and the inter- y.....
'...,"lh".,,).
lL.I. 
ycntion of detached shafts, com- Headington, 
bined into a single windo"r in OxfordshITe. 
the inside, as at St. Giles's, Oxford. 
A common arrangement for the east end of a 
chancel in thi
 btyle was three Lancets, the middle 
one higher than the others, distant on the outside, 
(though generally comprised under a continuous 
dripstone,) but internally cOlubined into a single 
windo,v, occupying nearly the whole width of the 
chancel; of which an elegant example occurs at 

tanton Harcom't. A specinlCn of the three Lan- 
cets 
o arranged occurs also at "'Yap en b lUT, "
ar- 
mckshire. 
\t 
tandlakc and Bucknell, Oxford- 
shire, th(' three Lancets arc of the same height; 
and at Cliftou-upon-DuusIlloor, ",Yarwickshire, they 
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SalIsbury Cathedral. 


Lincoln Cathedral. 
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St. Giles's, Oxford. 


Boxgrove, Susaex. 
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are unconnected by a dripstone. Four Lancet win- 
I dow
 tIm:-; disposed, the two nliddlemo!;t being 
highest, are inserted in the cast wall of the chancel 
at Hepton, and at the cast cud of the chapel of 
Trinity Ho
pital, Leicester; but this is an unusual 
arrangement; and fiTe I.ancet windows, rising in 
gradation to the centre one, and disposed under a 
, ::;ingle dripstone, occur at the cast end of the chancel 
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St. Gùes's, Oxford, 


of Irthlingborough Church, and at the west end of 
the !o>outh aisle of Oundle Church, KOl'thamptonshire. 
In the ea::;t wall of the chancel, of Coddington Church, 
Ilerefordshire, are two Early English Lancet lights 
unconnected, and in the cast wall of the chancel of 
Preston Church, in the 
aJne county, arc two 
pointed trefoil-headed Lancet lights, which are 
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early I)ecorated, comprised within one internal 
arch, but the arrangement of two lights only in the 
cast wall of a chancd is a dcyiation from the general 
rule, though we occasionally 1neo1 with it; as in the 
two lancet-shaped windows at the east end of Stib- 
bing-ton Church, X orthmnptonshire. 
"
 e also find in the interior of rieh buildings of 
this style detached shafts standing out in front of 
the window jambs and supporting the arches of the 
window, as in the Chapter-Ilouse, Oxford Cathedral, 
and the Lady Chapel at Hereford Cathedral; and 
, the architrave of the windows is s01uetimes luuch 
enriched with the tooth moulding. 
An elegant window is also formed by the c01nbi- 
nation of three Lancets externallJr, which arc con- 
I nected by means of the dripstones and attached 
I 
hafts, as at Salisbury. 
The first approximation to tracery in thC' heads 
of window:s appears to have been the piereing the 
space oyer a double Lancet window comprised 
within a :single dripstolle, with a plain lozenge- 
f'haped opening, as at TIrowllSOyer, ,rarwick-.;hire. 
In the chancel at Xorth I
ilworth, Lcicestershire, 
are sets of Lancet windows arranged two together 
under a single dripstone, "ith the 
pace between 
the heads pierced with a lozenge; internally theðe 
windows have detached shafts at the sides. In the' 
chapel of nrown
oYer, ,\
 arwiekshire, is a triple' 
I Lancet window, rutlcl
r cOll<;tructcd, comprised with- 
in a single dripstolle, and the spaces between the 
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SalIsbury Cathedral. 
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I head"i of the light" arc simply pierced with trian- 
gular-shaped openings. 
Towards the close of 
this 8tyl
 the space in 
the head of a double 
window was occupied "", 
by one, and that in a 
, triple window by three 
folia ted circles, thc 
whole of the lights so 
arranged as to form 
but a single window, 
as at St. Giles's, Ox- 
ford. 
The heads of the 
Lancet or principal 
lights also began to be 
foliated. In Glcnfield 
Church, Leice:-iter:-;hirc, arc windows of this descrip- 
tion of two lights with a single foliated circle in 
the head. The cast window of the chancel, Al'l,cton 
I Church, Isle of "
ight, consi:"Ìs of three principal 
lights with three circles above, and the south win- 
dows of the chapel on the south side of the chancel 
arc of two lights with a circle in the head. In Lin- 
coln Cathedral arc windows of three lights with 
three foliate(l circles in the head. The great cast 
window of this cathedral is dividl'd into two pointed 
compartment:-l, each of which is subdivided into four 
I.ancct lights "ith small foliated circle
 above, 
whibt the head of the window is filled with a large 
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, circle inclosing :,cven of slualler size foliated; the 
diyi::,ions between the Lancet or principal lights of 
this window are formed by clustered shafts of various 
but Hlender proportions ,,-ith capitals of sClùptul'ed 
foliage. This is perhnps the largest window to be 
found of this particular style. Slender shafts with 
ea!>itals, from which architrave mouldings spring, 
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St. GùC0'3 '::; Church, Oxford. 
disposed at the jambs of the window.." arc. in this 
style, not unCOIDlllOll. 'Yindows with foliated cir- 
, des in the heads, though differing I1mterially both 
in the details of the principal and cOllt01U' of the 
:,C'condary lights from the decorated windows of the 
I fourteenth century, in which the flow of tracery is 
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unbroken, exhibit a transition of style between the 

imple Lancet window of a single light, and the 
Early Decorated window of that kind which is 
called Geometrical. 
CIRCUL\R "
IXDOWSb in the gablcs of churches 
sometimes occur; thes(' are either plain, as in a 
gable at Chichester Cathedral, or quatre-foiled 
within the 'circle, as at Calbourno Church, Isle of 
""'ight, or are diviùed into compartments by shafts 
issuing frOln the centre and terminating with foiled 
arches, forming what is called a rose window, as in 
the south transept, neyerley )Iinster. In the north 
transept, "
hitby Abbey, i
 a 
pherical triangular 
window filled with eight trefoiled lights. 
Immediately beneath the windows we generally 
find a stringcourse moulding, running horizontally 
along the wall, both internally and externally. 
Single windows when placed at a distance from 
each other are often connected by a drips tone, 
which, passing oyer the head of each window, 
returns at the 
pring of the arch, or sOInewhat 
lower, horizontally along the wall. Early English 
chancels are often lighted on the north and south 
sides by three Lancet windows inserted singly at 
regular interyuls, but connected by a dripstono 
moulding thus disposed. 
The 
IOLLDIXGS we meet with in this :;tyle COI1- 


b A.D, 12-13, lIenry the Third ordered a Hall to b(' built in 
Dublin Ca!'tle, "('t fled faeiant in 
ablo ult 8 Dcisium unam fen('s- 
tram rotundam XXX ped('s in qualibet pte rotunditati!oò continen- 
tpm."-Rot. Clau
. 2i. Hen. III. 1>. 1. m,-9. 
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si
t chiefly of bold rounds and deep hollows, the 
rounds are ::,ometimc::; 
filleted, but not so fre- 
quently as in the Deco- 
rated style. The roll 
nlOulding, which be- 
longs lllOre particularly 
to the Decorated style, Bucknell Church, Oxan. 
i
 found also in this. 
"Then a series of Early 
1 ') 1 
English mouldings oc- 
cur, yery striking effects / - -=-
 _-
 
of light and shade are f ,,- - -= 
 
produced by th
 bol(l "I 
projections and the 
depth of the interven- ,r'u 
ing hollows. A plain 
round senlicJ"lindrical I, 
11= 
stringcourse is sonlC- I\II"

 
. .c d . h 'I
I ,""H.B i.L 
tunes .loun , as In t e 
chancel of Bucknell Bubbenb.all Church. 
Church, Oxfordshire, and elsewhere; 
a plain roll moulding, the upper 
ovcrlapping the un(
er part, a
 at 
'Yapenbury, is C0111r..lOn. Both these 
Inouldillgs, particularly the latter, 
appear also in the Decorated style. 
In 'Yarmillgton Church, in the 
county of X orthampton, a fine spe- 
ciInen of very rich Early English, Wapenbury 
approaching Decorated, there is a Church. 
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!'tringcourse consisting of an upper and under 
slope, and one of a :-;omewhat ::;imilar form, but 
undercut, occurs at Buhbenhall, "
 arwickshire. 
The common dripstone, or hood-moulding, consists of 
a round lapping over a deep undercut hollow mould- 
ing; sometÏInes it is a plain round, sometiuws a round 
with the lower half chamfered off, as at "rapenbury 
and 'Varmington. Tlw mouldings of l)i.1sements 
are sometimes very effective, and frequently con- 
I sist of a series of slopes, but sometimes they are 
made up of several series of mouldings alternately 
projecting and receding, as on the Lady Chapel, 
,Hereford Cathedral. r 
At Ledbury Church, 
a base nloulding in 
, this style consists of 
the over lapping roll 
moulding with two 
proj ecting slopes, the 
lower edges of which 
are rounded. In large 
and conventual struc- 
tures of this style, the 
(- 
mouldings arc far , 
M{!t' 
more numeroUB than 
in snlaller churches. Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
The Bl"TTRESS of this age is generally distin- 
guished by haying a plain triangular or pedimental 
hcad, by projecting much further from the building 
than the X orman buttress, and from being less in 
proportion in breadth, as at Beyerley )Iinster: 
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thc angles aI'C sonutilncs chamfered, or ornamented 
with blender shafts. It nlore frequently finishes 
eyen with the top of the parapet or below it, but it 
occasionally rises ahove it. Plain buttresses in 
stages with simple slopes as set-off.-.; are eomnlon, 
and occur at the west end of the 
nave of l{onlsey Abbey Church. 
During thi::, period we seldom find 
buttre...ses placed diagonally at the 
angles, but such dis!Josition was not 
unconunon ill the succeeding style; 
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two in
tnnces, 
however, occur 
of plain triangu- 
lar-headed but- 
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tresses so dis- 
l)o
ed in Early 
English build- 
ings at "r a rlll- I 
ington and at 
)Iorton IJinkney I 
Churchl's,X orth- 
amptonshire. At " 

 
-
 tlw angles of 
<i,- '-;:'._I - -hþ l 
,
 I 
('hurl'hes in thi
 
Beverley style, two but- 
Mmster. tresses are fre- 
quently placed at right angles with each other and 
with the face of the ,vall. Flying buttrcsse
, w'hich 
were buttresses of an outer wall connected by an 
arch to those of an inner, and intended to strengthen 
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the latter, were now first introduced, and were 
continued through all the bubsequent styles. Light 
and elegant specimens may be 
een at Salisbury, 
at Lincoln, and elsewhere. 
:\Iultangular pinnacles were sometimes used as a 
capping to the buttresses flanking the gables of 
large churche.." a'" those at the north transept, 
,rhitby Abbey, and at Be- 
yerley, but such pinnacles 
appear to have been COll- 
fined to large structures. 
The Gables, SlliïllolulÍed 
by crosses, haye generally 
details about them to indi- 
cate the style; circular 
crosses in a yariety of de- \"'-1 
signs, with the spandrels / . - ':'\
 
pierced, often OCClli', but /y,
.H.s.
,- . __ <;j"1 
sometimes we meet with Colwall Church, 
the cro::;
 without the cir- Herefordslure, 
cle, as at Colwall Church, Herefordshire, 
The 'VALLS were constructed differently to those 
of a fornlCr age, and were not so thick or nm:-,siye, 
but the diminution in suùstance was compensated 
for by projecting buttresses of sufficient strength 
being 
o disposed at interyals along the walls as to 
counteract the thrust of the priucipflls of the roof 
when merely of frame-work, and the springing of 
the graining ribs whell vaulted. 
In large structures blank ARCADES were often 
con
tructed against a wall. both externally as well 
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fiS internally, to relieve the otherwise plain surface. 
They consisted of a series of senlÏeircular or round 
trefoil-headed arches, of pointed trefoil-headed 
arches, and of plain pointed arches, springing from 
slender shafts, with bell-shaped capitalR, which are 
sOlnctime:s covered with foliage. 'Ye also occasion- 
ally Ineet with small structures, the walls of w"hich 
arc thus partially relieved. In the Lady Chapel, 
"-inchester Cathedral, the Reluicircular trefoil-head- 
ed arch appears in an arcade, the same also, together 
with the suuple l)ointed arch, occurs at 'Yells Cathe- 
dral. In 'Y orcester Cathedral, in the north tran- 
sept of York Cathedral, and in the ruins of the 
Lady Chapel, Fountains Abbey, and in the north 
transept, ,rhitby .Abbey, Yorkshire, the pointed 
trefoil-headed arch is used in arcades; and in the 
ruins of St. )Iary's Abhey, York, the plain pointed 
arch. All three yarieties are to be nwt with at 
Salisbury Cathedral, and numerous other examples 
of arcade-work in thi
 style might be adduced. In 
the interior of buildings arcades arc generally found 
on the lower pOl'Íions of the walls, and ranging 
under the "windows, externally they arc to be found 
in alInost every part. 
The Norman and Early English ROOFS ,,-ere 
I generally of a high pitch and acutely pointed. The 
original "ooden frame-work roofs of many old 
churches in thi
 style, from their liability to decay, 
haye long since been removed and replaced by 
others, often of a more obtuse angle, in accordance 
,,
ith the style of the age in "which the substitution 
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took place, so that comparatively we rarely meet 
with an original woodelll'oof of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The roof of the chancel of Polebrook Church, 
X orthamptonshire, is however apparently ill this 
style. It i
 divided into three bays by moulded tie 
beams with brace,; beneath, and each tie beam sup- 
ports a king post; the principal
, which are mas- 
sive, are cut in the fornl of a trefoil, the purlin
, 
ridge piece, and wall-plates are nlOulded, but the 
I common rafters arc plain, and the pitch of the roof 
I is, for the style, unusually low and obtuse. 
The church of 
Iorborne, IIuntingdonshire, a 
I structure of this style, consisting of a nave, aisles, 
and chancel, still retains the apparently original 
wooden roof..;. That of the nave is constructed of 
moulded wall plates, the frame work resting on 
which consists of moulded principals connected both 
by tie and wind or collar beams, which are also 
moulded, whilst the common rafters, which are 
plain, rest on a moulded purl in strengthened be- 
neath by plain inclined or obliquely disposed struts, 
springing from the principal to the purlin. The 
lean to roof"5 of the aisles consist of principals and 
purlins connected by struts with conlillOll rafters 
re
ting on the purlin. 
The tie beam doc" not often occur in this style, 
but the high pitched roof with a collar beaIll and 
braces are nlore common. C 
The vaulting of stone roof.. was composed of few 


c In the Ecc1('siolo
i:-;t for :\Iay, I8H, is an excellent article on 
early 'Wooden roofs and their construction. 
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cellular compartments and ribs in each bay or divi- 
sion, often not more numerous than those of X orman 
yaulting, and docs not present that apparent com- 
plexity of design and arrangement obsen.able in the 
vaulting ribs of subsequent 
tyles. In the cathe- 
drals of Salisbury an(l 'Yells, 311(1 in the Tenlple 
Church, London, arc good examples of Early En- 
glish quadripartite vaulting supported by diagonal 
and transverRe rib
. The spaces vaulted were more 
considerable than in the Korman style, since th(' 
choir and nave as ".ell as the aisles of large conyen- 
tual churches were now vaulted. The ribs are 01'- 
namente(l with the peculiar mouldings of the style; 
I a very frequent OIle consists of a bold projecting 
round with a lesser one 011 
 
, each side, divided t'ronl it 
 
I by a deep hollow, as at 
, Oxford Cathedral, 
alis- 
bury Cathedral, and Hex- 
ham Chm'ch, X orthumber- 
land. Another, whieh is 
found in the Cathedrals of 


"
 Salisbury and 'Yells, 
wJ consists of two bold 
III 
I
 rounds separated by an 
acute angular mould- 
ing; this we also see, 
t hough with a more 
Norman character, in 
the crypt at Glaston- 
varieties occur, but all arc 
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easily distinguished from those of the suL
equent 
stJ-les. A curious groined roof, in which the ribs 
, are of ,yood, plain cut with chanlfered edges, and 
the cells of the vaulting covered with boards, is to 
be fOllild in the church of "r armington, l\ orthamp- 
, tonshire, before noticed; this may, however, be an 
early Decorated roof, the church being one of a 
curious transition character. 
A wooden groined roof of Early English charac- 
ter, approaching l)eco::ated, covers the fo;outh tran- 
sCI>t of the ambulatory or presbytery of St. Alban'
 
Abbey Church, lying between the Lady Chapel and 
the choir. This is in two bays, the vaulting is octo- 
I partite with longitudinal and transverse ribs and 
cross f'pringers, and the cells between are boarded. 
The mid alley is covered with quite a flat wooden 
roof, divided into fifteen square compartments ,yhich 
are foiled. Sometimes, as in the X orman ern, a roof 
I has been designed to be vaulted, and the springing 
of the groin
 commenced but not finished; such b 
I the ca
e in the choir of the Priory Church, Brecon, 
I and the lower btoryof the tower, Rugby Church, 
"r arwickshire. The latter 
tructure, which i
 very 
I curious anù singular, may, however, be of the 
Decorated style. 
The square pyramidical roof with overhanging 
caves, and the X orman pinnacle, at first a conical 
capping, but afterwards polygonal, and sOIlll'times 
ribbed at the angles, seems gradually to have led to 
the introduction of the 
pil'e, which, in the thir- 
teenth century and 
ubsequent ages, was often 
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I added to a Kornlan tower. In general form and 
outline the Early l<:nglish spire yal'ies little from 
that of the Early Decorated style; yet the details 
and tracery of the windows, the nlOuldings, and the 
nmnner in which the buttresses support the to,ver, 
are generally sufficient to denote the style. The 
s!>ire both of the thirteenth, and of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, often rises at once from 
the outer face of the wall of the tower, without any 
interyening parapet. The spire being octagonal, 
the sides wl1Ïch face the cardinal points slope down 
to the eaY('
, which project 
o,er the tower, whilst each 
diagonal face of the spire is 
connected at the ba
l' with 
an angle of the tower by a 
semi-pyramidical proj ection, 
the edge of which is carried 
from the angle of the tower 
upwards, and dies in a point 
on the corresponding oblique 
face of the Hpire; this is 
called a BRO_-\.CII };PIRE. The 
windows are set within acute 
pedimental-headed }Jrojections 
with yertical faces,IJlaced al- 
ternately on the four cardinal { 
and the fOlU' oblique sides of I 
j. 
 Jf') 
the 
pire. The cornice under 
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: ornamental mouldings. but is more frequently 
up- 
I I>orted by a corbel table. In K orthaIllptonshire arc 
I 
eYeral fine examples of the Early Engli
h :-;pire, 
I among which may be mentioned those of Barnwell, 
: All Saints' ; ""armington, and '''" andsford. 
The TOOTH or DOG TOOTH ornament, a kind of 
pyranlidical shaped flower of four leaYe
, which is 
often found inserted 
in a hollow nlould- 
\
 
ing, though it some- - _ =-
 ,. '(I' 
times coyers the;: ...;

 - '.
 ". ===-
 - 
 
 >- 
=-:;- 
edge of a jamb, and when seen in profile prc
ents a 
zig-zag or serrated appearance, is peculiar, or nearly 
so, 
o this style. The tooth lnoulding appears to 
have been introduced yery late in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it may have originated from the small 
::,quare stunted pyramidical (or nail head) nloulding 
"ith which some Korman detaib are studded. An 
: early instance of it occurs amongst X orman mould- 
ings in the north doorway of the church of St. Jtlar- 
garet Cliff. Kent; and on a late sen1Ïcircular-headed 
doorway at ""hitwell Church. Rutlandshire; a late 
instance in 
ome decorated sedilia in 
Iarstou Tru

d 
Church, Xorthalllpton
hire, and in a rich decorated 
I bracket in the chancel of Tarnworth Church, '''" ar- 
wick
hire. After the thirteenth century it was gra- 
duall
' changed in fornl till it was lost. in the foliage 
of the Decorated style. It i:-; sometime!'! found 
u
ed in great profusion in doorway
, windows, and 
other ornamental ddaiIs. The Ball-flower, though 
introduced in the thirtecnth ccntury, (for it appears 
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in the hollow architrave mouldings of arches of that 
I period in the clerestory of Beyerley ::\Iinster,) did 
; not become a common ornament till the fourteenth 
: century, to the style of which era it may be said 
I more particularly to belong. 
SCCLPT"GRED FOLIAGE of this era is much u:-:ed 
: in capitals, brackets, corbels, bosses, and crockets, 
, and is generally called stiff-leaved, a term not apply- 
I ing so luuch to the forlllality of design or execution, 
, which are frequently yery elegant, and done with 
much freedolll of hand, as to designate a kind of 
crisp foliage in which the stiff stems as well as the 
; leaves are used in the composition. In this it chiefly 
; differs frolll the later styles, 'where we see an ap- 
: !1roxiumtion to nahu'e, and the foliage appears of a 
nluch thinner and more flexible texture, evincing a 
: greater freedom both in conception and execution. 
! TIlis is particularly observable 'vhere the thick 

 steIns rise frolll the mouldings and support the foli- 
age aboyC'. Alnong the forms of foliage the trefoil 
is nlost predominant, and yery characteri
- 
 . l ! i'\ 
I tic of the style. The annexed plate ex- 
 1: 
llibits some of the varieties. I III 
I The CROCKET, a foliage-like appell- I 
, : dage, projecting from the outer moulding , " 
, of a canopy, peiliment, or pinnacle, first I 
appears in this style. In its earliest form I 
the design is sinlÎhr to that of the crook, ! .f. 
or :-;imple curved bead of the Episcopal Lincoln 
pastoral staff of this era-from which Cathedral. 
the name as well as the ornament itself may have 
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been taken-curling round downwards: In a sub- 
sequent but still early stage it finished with a 
trefoil within a curve thU8 formed. The cathedrals 
of 
alisbury and ".. elb present early specimens of 
the crocket. 
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A simple horizontal P_\RAPET l5upported by a 
corbel table is conlIDon in this style, and the towers 
of the churches of Brize-Korton and Garsington, 
Oxforru.hire, and of Dodford, Korthamptonshire, 
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Pararet, Bnze-Norton Ct
urch, 01J'orlßÌl1re. 
, fUl'nÏ:5h exarnple
. .\ t Salisbury Cathedral the 
horiLontal parapet is relicved by a series of blank 
trefoil-headed panels sunk in the head. Sometime
 
a plain low embattled parapet crOWll
 the wall. 
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In the arrangenlent of large Conventual churches 
the fOrIn of the Cross "as still retained, but instead 
I of the apsidal shaped chapels fOrIning the eastern 
I termination to the transepts, the latter had each an 
ea
tern aisle so divided as to form small chapels. 
Thit; i
 the case at Furness Ahbey, Lancashire, and 
at the Abbeys of 'Yhitby, Kil'kst all , find Hoche, 
Y orkHhire. The principal remains of the church of 
noche Abbey consist of the transel)t aisles. 
In cOlnparing the EARLY EXGLISII, or style of 
the thirteenth century. "With the KOR:\L\
 ,,"'hich 
! preceded and the nECOR
\TED style "Which followed 
: it, we find it sufficiently di:5tingui
hed frOln the 
: former by the general lightness and elegance of its 
I prevailing form:-., and frOlll the latter by its compa- 
; rative plainne
s and 
implicity. Its ornamental 
: moulding
 and accessories, without appearing obtru- 
, sive, are sufficiently numerous to relieve it from 
nleagreness, whilst they harmonize with and arc in 
keeping, subordinate to the general design; al- 
though they do not approach the chaste and rich 
effect di"played in the succeeding style, yet they 
evince the exi...tence of a far 11lOre correct idea of 
; tasteful arl'angcnIent and adaptation of detail than 
I 
I we find in the heavy ..uId lllore strictly mechanical 
i forms and concomitants of Norman architecture. 
I Of the principal structures erected in this style d 
I 
I d Ashbourne Church, Dcrbp:hirc, is a larg-e parochial structure 
, principally in this st)"le, and contains affixed to onc of the piers a 
\. d . th . . ti 
I sm811 but anCIent brass plate, eng-rave WI an mscnp on com- 
I memorative of the dedication of the church, Â.D, 1241, as follows: 
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I we ought first and forcmost to notice Salisbury 
Cathedral, built by Bishop Poore and the three 
bishops who seyerall y succeedcd him, between A.D. 
1220 and A.D. 1260: it is the most perfect specimen 
now existing on a large scale in its early state with 
lancct-shaped single-light windows; the cloister, 
chapter-housc, and some other parts of the building 
are, however, late in the style, with wide windows 
divided by shafts into lights, above which are foli- 
ated circles. The nave and transepts of 'Vestmin- 
ster Abbey, eommenccd A.D. 124J, exhibit it in a 
Homewhat more advanccd stage. The greater part 
of Lincoln Cathedral is in this stylc, the nave and 
transepts being of early date with lancet-shal)ed 
windows, whilst the choir exhibits, especially in its 
eastern elevation, a striking and imposing specimen 
of its latcr or transition foItate. "r Ol'ccster Cathe- 
dral is principally in this style, though nlany subse- 
qucnt alterations and adclitions in dctail may be 
observed. The west front of "r ells Cathcdral was 
erect
d by the munificcnce of Bishop Joceline, be- 
twecn A.D. 1213 and A.D. 1239; it is eoycred with 
blank arcades and a numbcr of round trcfoil-headed 
niche1ol, which in this style arc not unfrequent, 
surmounted by plain pedimcntal canopies; the 
niches contain 8 1 )ecimcns of statuary, both in sino-Ie 
&I 0 
figures, the size of lifc, or largcr, and smaller 


-Anno ab incarnacione Dni 
 C
XLl viii kl )Iaii dcdicata est hee 
Eccia ct hoc Altarc eonsccratum in honore scl. Oswaldi Ucgis ct 
'[artiris St. vcnerabili Patrc Domino IIugolle de Patishul Coven- 
trcnsi episcopo. 
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grouped figures in b3.ðsO rclie"Vo, which are remark- 
able for their beauty and freedom of design. In the 
west front of Lanerco
t Priory Cluu'ch, Cunlberland, 
within a recessed niche in the gable, is a sculptured 
effigy of :\Iary l\Iagdalen carrying an alabaster box 
or yesscl; kneeling before her in a. 
mpplicating atti- 
tude, is the small sculptured effigy of a monk. 
Great breadth and freedom of design is evinced in 
this sculpture. The sculpture of this period is 
indeed worthy of admiration, whether in basso re- 
lieyo, monumental, or externally decorative,e for the 
internal statuary on brackets was removed by au- 
thority a.t the Rcformation, it exhibits a very rapid 
advance in design and feeling, destined only to be 
surpassed in that more gloriouR epoch of medicval 
art, the Edwardian era of the fourteenth century. 


e Of the sculptors of this age, 'Walter of Colchester, sacristan 
of the abbey church of St. Alban, who flourished in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, is described by :\Iatthew Paris as 
being- "Pictar et sculptor incomparabilis," and this author, in 
adverting to one of the works of this artist, describes the pains he 
took in perfecting it. "Quod quidem opus splendidissimum, non 
sine magno studio laborioso ct labore studioso, perfccit," Another 
of his works is described as "unam eleganti

imam :\lariolam quam 
opere sculpsit studiosissimo."-:\Iatt. Paris, edit. 'Yatts, pp. 
1055
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CHAPTER YII. 


OF THE DECORATED EXGLISII STYLE. 


Ix the latter part of the thirteenth century, by a 
gradual find almost imperceptible progression, the 
Early .English style merged into that which has re- 
ceived the appellation of the DECOH -\.TED, and which 
l>revailed for about a century, during the reigns of 
the three first Ed wards. In this is di..pla yed a 
greater profru;ion of ornament than in the style it 
superseded; and though it docs not exhibit such an 
extreme multiplicity of minute decorative detail as 
the style of the fifteenth century, yet from the gene- 
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ral contour and forms of its flowing tracery, and the 
principal lines of its composition verging pyramid- 
ically rather than vertically or horizontally, it is 
infinitely more pleasing, and, in the combination 
of sculptured and architectural details, which are 
sometimes such as 'would reflect credit on any school 
of art, ancient or modern, it may be justly consi- 
dered the most bcautiful style of Engli
h Ecclesim;- 
tical Architecture. 
There appears to have prevailed at this period a 
school of art both in architecture and sculpture, 
which in graceful design and beauty of execution 
far surpassed the works of any age, either anterior 
or subsequent. The original and gradual develop- 
ment of this school we may trace to the thirteenth 
century; in the fourteenth century it reached pcr- 
fection; while in the fifteenth we perceive a marked 
decline in sculpture as well as in architectonic art, 
though somewhat concealed by an increased rich- 
ness of detail. 

imple pointed ARCHES, described from equilate- 
ral and obtuse-angled triangles,f ,vere generally 
u
ed in this style. These, taken exclusively, are 
often difficult to be distinguished from those of the 
thirteenth century. 'fhis is the case in many small 
churches, where the arches are double-faced or re- 
cessed without mouldings, the edges of w'hich are 
simply chamfered, and the distinction chiefly de- 
noted by the mouldings of the capitals of the piers 
from which the arches spring. Those of most 
f SeE' plates pp. 2;, 31. 
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Tysoc, Warwick:5lurc. 


Grendon, Warwicksblre. 
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I 
; large ru; weB as of many small churches are orna- 
! mented with a series of mouldingH, consisting of 
! the quarter, half, or three-quarter round mouldings, 
I frequently filleted. alternating with plain soffit!-. and 
faces. On the south side of the nayc of )Iackworth 
Church, Derbyshire, arc double-faced pointed arche
 
with plain chamfered edgcs, whilst on the north side 
are double-faced arehes with quarter round mould- 
ings. The arches on both sides arc of the !'ame era, 
and of the Decorated style, springing froni octago- 
nal piers with plain moulded capitab. In Thorpe 

lalsor Church, X orthamptonsbire, the ....outh aisle 
is divided from the naye by three double-faced 
pointed archec;; with chamfered edges and hood 
mouldings over, springing from clustered piers of 
four semicylindrical shaft
 with moulded bases and 
capitals. The north aisle of the 
ame {'hurch is 
diyidcd by three similar arche
, which how('yer 
spring from octagonal piers of the 
ume date a
 
the clustered piers; and a difference in the 
piers and arches of the ::;ame date in the :-:ame 
church is often ob8e1'\able. Triple-faced pointed 
arches of this style also occur in .K assington Church, 
K orthamptonsrnre. Semicircular arches were not 
entircly disused eyen in this style, though they 
rarely occur. In 'Yater-Xewton Church. Hunt
, 
are single soffited semicircular arches of this stvle, 
springing from octagonal piers. 
In large buildings of this style the PIERS were 
composed of a cluster of half or three quarter cy- 
lindrical shafts filleted on the face. not detached 


r 
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from each other, as in the Early Engli:sh style, but 
closcly united. 
Iany of the piers in Exeter Cathe- 
dral resemble a clu:ster of slender shafts dispo
ed 
rnamOlld-wise. A common pier of this :stJ'le is 
formed of four selnicy lin- 
drical shafts united toge- 
ther ,,-ithout divisional 
bands, with a 
quare- 
edged fillet running Yer- 
tically up tlH' face of 
each shaft; a
 in the 
churches of Grendon and 
Au
trer, 'Yarwickshire. Section of PIer Shafts, 
Some piers are CODlposed Appleby, LeicestershlI'e, 
of eight clustered shafts, four large and four small, 
each filleted up the face, as at Chipping- 'Yarden 
Church, Xorthamptonshire. I ';'1-'
 f r- 
 'f -- r-I'1I, 
Piers composed of four clus- 
 
 ' "_' J 
I A"'í'T J=1 , . --'Ï'tJ.,;i . 
tered shafts are not always t 
 -
..' 

 I
 __


=-_ 
 
filleted, but many, in section, - _-=- _ -- 
 
' 
 
- - -=-- :::--;,; ::. 
take the form of a simple - _ 
quatrefoil, as at Hanwell l' -_ 


'-v: -=:", 
:11' 
q I 
Church, Oxfordshire. Some- I
 . I
- I 
times the pier is simply cy- I J, 
I, nll:
 . 
lind.rical. The plaln octa- . ' "6 'f 
Ill" 
I gonal pier is yery preyalent 
in snlall churches, as at 
Tysoe, \Yarwickshire. 
The CAPITALS are either bell-shaped, clustered, or 
octagonal, but do not always agree with the furnl 
of the shaft, as at the church of ChacOlnbe, Xorth- 


Dunchurch, 
WaI'WlckshlI'e. 
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Hanwell Churc
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Chacambe Church, 
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mnpton
hire. The cap mouldingc;; are frequently 
numerous, and consist of a series of roll, filleted, 
ogee, and hollow mouldings, in which the ball- 
flower is sOllletimes inserted, as at Dunchurch 
Church, ""urwickshire; and the capital
 in large 
churches are oftell richly sculptured, with light and 
elegant foliage, generally disposed horizontally 
I round the bell of the capital, as at York Cathedral. 
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Ratley, WarWlcksh1.re, 


Capitals 
culptured with heads and figures occur In 
Adderbury and IIanwell Churches, Oxfordshire, and 
C{)ttingham Church,g N orthamptonshire. 
In the churches of )Ionk:.;kirby and Hatley, ".. ar- 
wicks hire ; of Kibworth, Leicestershir
: of Cro- 
, predy, Oxfordshire; and of Blakesly and Charwel- 
ton, X orthamptonshire, the arches which sUI)port 
g Vide Yi
ettc p. 18. 
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the clerestory f'pring at once fronl tho piers without 
any intervening capital
, the mouldings (quarter 
round) of the ar('hc
, being continued to the baso 
of the pier:-:, a practice not Wlcommon in the style 
of the fifteenth century, but not very usual in this. 
The arelH.
s, three in nUlnher, on each !:'ide of the 
nave of Tiekeulullll Church, Sonlersetshire, are plain 
pointed arches with single 
offits and chamfered 
edges, but without capitals. The::,e are of the four- 
teenth centun-. 
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Stanton Hdrconrt, OXOll. 


Worcester Catheclral, 


The BASES of this period chiefly differ from those 
of the preceding in having the deep hollows filled 
up with ..,mall round nlOulding
, and in small shafts, 
finishing with a projecting quarter round, as at 
Stanton Harcourt. ...\n ogee is frequently used, and 
the base is often angular, as at 'Y Ol'cester. In 
N asebr Chw'ch, :x orthamptonshire, are clustered 
piers, not more than four feet high, the base mould- 
ings of which are raised on curious square pedestals, 
also four feet in height, with plinth and cornice 
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mouldings, being, with the exception of the contour 
of the nlOuldings, sÏInilar to the pedestals of 
coluIlliJS of the classic orders. The clustered deco- 
rated piers 011 the north side of the nave of Ashley 
Church, X orthamptonshire, arc likewise raised or 
stilted 011 square plinths, with a sloped set-off base and 
square abacus capping. The height of the plinths 
is 2 feet 8 inches, whilst the height of the piers 
nboye including base mouldings and capitals is J feet 
I () inches. The piers on the south side of the nave 
of this church arc not so stilted. h 
Of the large btone vaulted and GROIXED ROOFS 
of this style, each bay or diyi-;ion is intersected by 
longitudinal, transverse, and diagonal ribs, with 
shorter ribs springing fronl the bearing shafts inter- 
yeuing; thus forming a series of vaulting cells more 
nUlnerous than are to be met with in the Early 
English style, though not subdivided to the excess 
observable in the groin cd vaulted roofs of the fif- 
teenth eenhuT' Bosses, richly and elaborately 
sculptured, often occur at the intersections, as in the 
Early English style. In the naye of York Cathedral, 
finished about A.D. 1330, the groining of the roof 
"\Vas less complicated than that of the choir COll- 
t'tructed between A.D. 1360 and A.D. 1373.i Small 


h In Ledbury Church, IIcrefordshire, arc some plain X onnan 
arches supported by cylindrical piers with base moulding's and 
capitals surmounted by square abaci, the heig-ht of the piers being 
only equal to their diameter; the:o;e arc set on plain square pedes- 
tals with a plain projecting- cornice, the height of each being equal 
to the pier and Cal)ital it sustains, 
i The allusion is made to the vaulted roofs of the naw and 
choir of this cathedral, as they existed prenous to the late unfor- 
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tructures are more simply vaulted. In a chantry 
chapel adjoining the north side of the chancel of 
'rillingham Church, Cill1lbridgcshire, is a very 
acute-pointed, angular-shal)ed stone roof, of which 
the plain slanting surface of the vaulting is sup- 
ported by two pointed arches springing from cor- 
bels, and these arches, which act as lu'incilmls, su
- 
tain straight-sided 
tone vaulting ribs, obliquely 
disposed to confornl with the angle of the roof, the 
space aboye each arch, and between that and the 
ridge line of the oblique ribs or principals, is filled 
,yith an open quatrefoil and other tracery. The 
north transept of Limmington Church, Somerset- 
shire, has a high pitched stone roof supported by 
groined rib
. 
There are comparatively few ,r OODE
 ROOFS of 
this style renlaining, for they ha,e generally been 
superseded by those of the fifteenth century, or of 
a later date, which are more obtuse in form and 
ornamental in character. The high and acute pitch 
of the original roof is, however, still generally d.is- 
cernible by the weather moulding on the east wall 
of the tower, which is sometimes found beneath, 
and sometinlCs above the lu'csent roof, the clerestory 
,valls ha,ing been in many instances raised. It is 
difficult to point out the characterif'tics of the 
wooden roofs of this century, fronl the paucity of 
examples existing of ascertained date, the mould- 
ings on the principal beams and rafters of supposed 


tunate and destructive fires, which spread the more rapidly on ac- 
count of the groining ribs and vaulting being of wood. 
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roof.., of this style, require' therefore a close and 
careful examination. In the na.ve of Higham Fer- 
rars Church, Xorthamptonshire, is a wooden roof 
which apparently belong
 to this era; it is acutely 
pointed, and open to the ridge piece, the walls fire 
connected by horizontal tie beams, and these are 
strengthened beneath 1>y two curved bracing ribs 
springing from stone corbels, and forming all arch. 
In the north transept of Andoyer Church, Hamp- 
shire, is Dr high-pitcbed roof open to tho ridge piece, 
the framework consists of tie beams, with a collal' 
aboyo each, supported by plain braces with span- 
drels; these support the principal rafters and the 
purlins, which Iptte1' divide the sloping sides of the 
roof horizontally, 8l1d on which the common rafters 
rest; and in the lower division of tho slopin g sides 
of the roof are arched pill'lin braces, but these do 
110t occur in the upper. 
St. :\Iary's Church, Leicester, has an early wooden 
roof of plain construction, but probably of this style, 
the walls are connected by bracing ribs supporting 
I collars on which the purlins rest, and frOln each 
collar fipring eillyed struts, which incline to the 
slope of the roof, and these serve to surport the 
principal rafters. The roof of Addcrbury Chill'eh, 
Oxfordshire, ü:; an excellent BpecÏnwn of the four- 
teenth century, the framing consists of nloulded tie 
beams váth square king pGsts, and struts or braces, 
which support the principal rafters and purlins; the 
spaces between the rafters, struts, and tie beams, 
are foliated; bene
th the tie beam") arc curved 
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bracing rib
 with sIJand.rels, which, with the wall 
pieces, f'pring froll1 corbel heads; and longitudinal 
bracing ribs, disposed so ru; to form arches with 
foliated soffits, ar(' carried from king post to king 
IJost. This roof is worthy of minute examination. 
The frame-work of the roof of the nave of B:yfìcld 
Church, 
 orthamptonshire, a fine structure in the 
I Decorated style, is divided into bays by moulded 
tie beanu;, 'with a king post abo,e each carried up to 
the ridge piece, which is large and moulded; the ,vall- 
plates, purlins, and principal rafters are also moulded, 
the cmUllIon rafters have hollow mouldings at the 
angle
, the tic beams are sustained by upright wall 
pieces resting on plain corbels lu'ojecting from the 
walls, and are also IJropped by struts. The roof of 
the nave of Daglingworth Church, Gloucestershire, 
is very simple; it is high pitched and open to the 
rafters, there is no appm'ent ridge piece, but the 
, rafters, which are supported on each side by a pur- 
lin, I11eet at the top; there is no tic beam, but a 
, collar with braces illlderneath, which are so disposed 
as to form a semicircular arch, and a longitudinal 
I strut, or tie, parallel ,,-ith the ridge line, is carried 
from collar to collar. The roof of the chancel of 
'Vysall Church, NOhinghamshire, which is in the 
Decorated style, appears to be original; it is divided 
into three bays by tie beams; above these, and half 
way up the ,alley of the roof, are collars with plain 
braces underneath; the easternmost bay is not open 
to the ridge l>iece, but is boarded oyer benlihex- 
I agonally and painted. 
1_- __ 
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The roofs, both of the nave and chancel, of Cub- 
ington Church, 'Yanrickshire, are apparently of 
this style, though in construction plain and simple 
eyen to rudene

. The frame-work between each 
ba
r consists of a moulded tie beam, from which two 
queen posts rise supporting a collar beam, on which 
the purlins rest, and from the upper side of the tie 
beanl issue two curved struts, one on each side, 
which serye to brace the principal rafters. The 
yalley of the roof is open to the ridge piece. k In 
St. l\Iary's Church, Nottingham, a Decorated wooden 
roof of ornamental design is hid from new by the 
interyention of a plaster ceiling. The na,e of Ely 
Cathedral has an open wooden roof of simple and 
probably early construction, the frame-work is com- 
posed of rafters, at borne distance above the feet of 
, which are braces or struts carried obliquely from the 
rafters on one side to those on the opposite, and these 
braces are again connected by an horizontal collar, 
which probably acts as a tie, thus forming, whell 
seen fronl below, a kind of pentagonal arched roof. 


k "Until very recently, these roofs "Were concealed by miserable 
flat plaster ceilings, one of which cut across the head of a wry 
fine cast window. These have been removed, and the original 
roofs exposed to ,iew through the laudable exertions of the late 
Rev. G. L. Cooke, the Incumbent. The church of Cubington is of 
Decorated character throughout, with the exception of three semi- 
circular 
 orman pier arches, which separate the south aisle from 
the nave, and which are the only existing vestiges of an earlier 
structure, and it is evident that when the church '\Vas, with this 
exception, rebuilt in the fourteenth century, the keel moulding of 
that period was worked on the faces of two of these plain X orman 
arches, whilst the third was left untouehcd. 



2
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In the little desecrated church of Horton,l near 
Canterbury, is an open wooden roof of a construc- 
, tion different to those which have been described. 
It is divided into bars by horizontal tie beanls, with 
I the underparts moulded, resting on the wall plates, 
I and on vertical wall pieces supported by corbels, 
with a curved brace between each wall piûce and 
the tie beanl. From the centre of each tic beanl 
rises an octagonal shaped king post up to about t,yO 
, thirds in height of the valley of the roof, where it 
supports a longituilinal rib or bemn. From the 
principals of the roof, at about two fifths in height, 
I :-.pring plain braces which cross diagonally just 
above the longitudinal rib, and rest on the opposite 
principal Abo\e these there is neither collar beam 
nor apparent ridge piece. From four sides of the 
king post spring curved braces, both longitudinal 
and lateral, the formf'r support the longitudinall'ib, 
the latter the braces whieh cross above it. The roof 
is high pitched. An apparently similar framed roof, 
great portion of which is concealed by a plaster 
ceiling, may also be met with in K.ingston Church, 
Kent. 


I This structurc consists merely of a na'\e and chancel, and is 
remarkable in differing fr ,m the usual relath.e proportions which 
in most small ancient ch 1 lrches were obsened between the length 
of the chancel and the nave, the former being about three-fifths of 
the length of the latter. In this instance the chancel is only one 
half of the length of the nave, the latter being twenty-eight feet 
long by nineteen feet six inches in width, and the chancel fourteen 
feet long by fifteen feet six inches in width. The want of a due 
relative proportion strikes the eye on the most cursory examination 
of this church. 
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It is 11m,sible that some of the roofs thu
 adduced 
as examples of this style may be of an earlier or 
different period, they are, however, altogether dis- 
I tinct in their construction and ornamental accesso- 
ries from the numerous wooden roofs, whether plain 
01' l'ich, of the fifteenth century, and, where the 
frame-work is simple, the mouldings of the tie beam 
or collar will frequently 
erye as a criterion of date. 
As to the Iuaterials with which roof.,; of this style 
were externally covered, they consisted sometimes, 
perhap
 generally, of tiles; in some localities of 
, thin slabs of stone, and sometimes of lead. In an- 
cient wills of this century we meet ,,-ith bequests 
for covering with lead the roofs of chul'chcs,m or 
some portion of them; in the archives of York Ca- 
I thedl'al are two agreement::" entered into by plumb- 
I er
, dated A.D. 1367, and A.D. 1370, for repairing 
and covering with lead, where required, that cathe- 
i dral, the belfry, and the chapter house. 
Some DOORWAYS of this style have one or more 
engaged shafts with moulded or sculptured capitab 
, on each side, from which certain of the architrave 
Illoulùing
 spring, the remainder being continuous 
with tho
e of the jambs. The north doorway of 
m Lea{l "as, however, made use of fm the covering of church 
roofs at a much earlier period. Wilfred, bishop of York, is stated 
by :Eddius to have repaired the church of st. l)eter, at York, (circa 
A,D. (69), and to have con'red the roof with 

 '1.d,-" Primum 
culmina corrupta tecti renovans, artificiose plumbo puro tegens."- 
Eddii vita !'. "ilfridi, inter XV. Scriptores, Edit. Gale. And in 
r the chronicle of Joceline de Bral..clonda, we find, 
ub anno 1l
9, 
"Capelle Sancti Andree et 
ancte Katerine ct S<U1cte Fidis noviter 
I plumbo cooperte SUllt."-p. ì1 . 


-
---- - - 
X
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Litchborough Church, N orthamptonsbire, is of this 
description; the architrave is composed of t" 0 sets 
of round, filleted, and hollow mouldings, the one set 
continuous with the jamb mouldings, and the other 
springing from an engaged :shaft ,vith a plain 
moulded capital on each side. The north door of 
Adderbury Th particularly fine; the ja:mbs arc 
finished with rich crockett cd canopies, froni which 
the arch S p ring's , . the dri p stone is 01'- ,
 j 
'-' ." "l 
 . 
namellted with a Inoulding resem- " ---. 
-
 
.
 ,} 
bling' a fir-cone , and within this is a 
'-' f'" 
beautiful modification of the tooth 
j. 
ornanlent, ,yhich is here cOllyerted 
 -:. 
I into a knot of ivy-leaves and other foliage; the 
inner mouldings are ornmnented with the oak and 
vine leayes, and within this is the four-Ieayed 
flower. 

Iany doorways are without 
hafts, and the jmnbs 
are composed of a series of quarter round and semi- 
cylindrical mouldings, which have often a square 
edged fillet running vertically up the face, and these 
are all continuou
 with the architrayc mouldings. 
, The west doorw'ayof Flore Church, Northampton- 
I ::-;hire is a good plain specimen of this description; 
exanlples of doorwa)
s with sinlple quarter round 
nlouldings, ,vithout the fillet on the face, occur at 
! Bilton and Grandborough, "T arwickshire. Door- 
way::-; of this style are sometÏ1nes enriched with ogee 
canopies, ornamented with crocket::) and finials, and 
are flanked by crocketted pinnacles, the ball-flower 
is also inserted in the hollow nlouldings of the jambs 
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and architrave. The west doorway of Byfield 
Church, Northamptonshire, is thus enriched. A. 
I doorwa
- on the west side of a chantry chapel at 
Ledbury Church, IIerefol'dshire, contain
 in each 
jamb three engaged shafts with moulded capitals, 
and in the hollow mouldings between the shafts a 
profusion of the ball-flower is inserted. Sometimes 
a :,quare four-leayed flower is inserted at interyals 
in a hollow moulding, as in that of the hood over 
the west doorway of Charwelton Church, N orth- 
amptonshire. 
The west doorway of Bloxham Church, Oxford- 
shire, is a fine and rich specDnen of this stJ-le; it 
exhibits numerous mouldings, both round and hol- 
low, and the latter contain a frieze of birds at 
intervals, the ball-flower with cntwDIed stalks, and 
a late example of the tooth ornaInent; this door- 
way is surmowlted by a curious sculptured repre- 
ðentation of the la::;t judgnlent; the figure of Christ 
appears under a canopy, on each side are figures of 

ix of the Apostles, on the right is represented the 
resurrection of the just, who appear issuing from 
their grayes, whilst on the left is sculptured the 
usual medieval relJl'esentation of hell, the open jaws 
and head of a whale. 
In some DIstances the head of the doorway is 
foliated, and an approximation in detail to the suc- 
ceeding style is perceivable. The west doorway of 
I>ullchurch Church, "Y"arwickshire, is in this stage 
of transition. Large doorways have sometimes a 
douhle opening dh ide(l by a clustered shaft, as In 
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the entrance to the chapter houses of the cathedrals 
of York and '","ells. Some small doorways in this, 
as in the earlier styles, exhibit the square-headed 
trefoil in the head, as a doorway in the chancel of 
Byfield Church, N orthamptonshire. The ancient 
iron scroll-work and hinges are still retained on 
some of the original doors of thi::) style, which, as 
yet, rarely appear to be panelled. A few instances 
however of early panel work of this style occur, as 
at St. Crux Church, York. At Swyneshead Church, 
Bcdfordshire, is a door covered with decorated 
panel work tracery, flowing in the upper part and 
sunk in the surface. 'Yithin a Korman doorway, 
Arrow Church, "r arwickshire, is a decm'a ted door 
covered .with panel work tracery in the same style. 
The PORCHES of this style, which are constructed 
, of stone, may be distinguished by the external 
I portals, which exhibit the SaIne general features 
, and mouldings as the inner doorways present; the 
roof is not always original. The south porch of 
, 
Iiddleton Cheney Church, N orthmnptonshire, is 
singular and interesting, and built entirely of stone; 
the external roof, composed of stone slabs, is raised 
to a \ery acute pitch supported internally by an 
arch, having the space between it and the ridge of 
the roof pierced or filled with decorated tracery. 
The south porch of Chacombe Church, in the same 
county, has also a high pitched roof, covered with 
( stone slabs, sustained on plain arched ribs. The 
north and south porches of Adderbury Church, Ox- 
fordshire, are also of this style. The entrance to 
I 
)--
- --- -- 
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the south porch of Byfield Church, Korthampton- 
f;hÏre, exhibits numerous round, filleted, and hollow 
mouldings, 'With the ball-flower inserted in the 
latter, and the arch ig surmounted by an ogee 
crocketted canopy flanked by rich angular pinna- 
cles. Some porches have at the ::;ides double plain 
ogee-headed lights, as at Boulton Church, Derby- 
t)hire. 
The 'Y OODE:S PORCHES of this style are inter- I 
esting, and generally of an ornamental character; 
the sides, from the base half way up to the eaves of 
the roof, are constructed of solid masonry or timber 
work, and the bpace between is occupied by a kind 
of open wooden :screen-work or hanging tracery, 
which has a rich and characteristic effect; the raf- 
ters are sometimes braced with curved rib
, and the 
gable is ornamented with barge-boards cut into 
curves, or engrailed tracery, finished with an ogee- 
hbaped arch. An ornmnental porch of this kind, 
fornlerly at Kingsbury Church, )Iiddlesex, has 
within the last few Jyears been destroyed. A plainer 
wooden porch of the same character, in its general 
features, is to be met with on tll(' north side of Has- 
comùe Church, Surrey. ...\nnexed to the churches 
of' nrom
bcrrow, Kempley, Pauntley, and Preston, 
Glouëester
hire, and l)robably to many other 
churches in that district, are plain wooden porches 
of Decorated character, the gables of which are 
fronted with pendant engrailed barge-boarcb, under 
these the porch is entered through a moulded 
wooden arch, and the purlins of the roof have 
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curved braces. These porches exhibit the same 
general design, and differ only in minute particularð. 
A similar but somewhat richer porch is to be n1et 
with at Bishop's Frome, Herdordshire. 
In the later period of the Early English style, 
the 'YIxDows 'were enlarged, and the head
 were 
filled ,vith circles either plain or foliated. To these 
succeeded, in the fourteenth century, windows filled 
with geonletrical or flowing tracery, peculiarities 
I which exclusively pertain to this style, and by 
which it is most easily distinguished. Small ogee- 
shaped single light windo,vs trefoiled in the heads 
are not unconlmon in church towers; such occur at 
Litchborough, Northamptonshire; Bilton, 'Varwick- 
shire; and Burgh-on-tbe-sands, Cunlberland. The 
ogee head of this kind of window is sometimes dis- 
p08ed ,yithin a square, son1etÍ1nes under a plain hood 
moulding, and frequently it it, surmounted by an 
ogee crocketted canopy. There are also some 
pointed trefoil-headed windows of a single light, 
the outer curvatures of the heads of which eOlTes- 
pond mth the inner and form a trefoil. Such occur 
I at Preston Ragot Church, '''" arwickshirc. At 
.Beaudesert CluU'ch, in the same county, is a ,yindow 
of two trefoil-headed lights, with th(' head above 
pierced with a quatrefoil, the outer curvatures of 
the head of the window forming a pointed cinque- 
foil. Such instances are not, however, common. 
The windows of this :;tyle, generally, are large 
and of good proportions; the principal lights, \ary- 
ing from two to seven, are divided by lllullions, 
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whidl are not carried ycrtically through to the head, 
but at thc :-,pring of the 3r(.h or in the head form 
dt'signs of regular gcometric-al construction, or 
I branch out ill ca..;y flowing lines into numcrou
 
ramification
. compo:-;ing flame-like c-ompartmcnt
. ' 
The yariety of tracerr in window
 of this :--ty}e IS 
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Chartham, Kel1t. 


yery great, and in most instances both tht' }>rillcipal 
and 
ubordinate lig-ht
 arc foliated; there arc, how- 
('yer. excel>tions where the light:-:; are not foliated, 
as in the decorated windowl::! with flo" ing trn('er
-. 
of Finedon Church, Korthaml)tonshire. In the 

outh tran"ept of Chiche::;ter Cathedral i., a large 
and beautiful window fined with geometrical tra- 


y 
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cery, The east windo". of Dunehurch Church, 
". arwickshire,n is abo of this description, and f'O 
are the windows of Sandiaerc Church, Dcrby
hiret 
of the choir of ::\Icrton College Chapel, Oxford, and 
of the chancel of Charthanl Church, Kent. In the 
north ai:sle of Dorche
ter Church, Oxfordshire, i
 a 
fine Early Decorated window of three principal 
trefoil-headed lights, with a circle aboye filled with 
geometrical tracer
-; down the jambs are ...hafts 


"',- ' I,L\\ .A Details. 
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D, t.' head. 
... B Centremul- 
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lion. 
e Lesser mlù- 
lion. 
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Detmls j Chancel WIndow, Chartbam C1.urch, Kent. 


with bell-shaped eapitale;; eoyered with !"culptured 
foliage of early character, and the hood OYer the 
window is eOlllposed of numerous nlouldings. In 
general de:sign tl1:s window is yery sÏlllilar to those 
in the choir of ::\Iertoll College Chapel, but the 
arrallgenlent of the tracery in the circle is different. 
In the west front of Exeter and ea!St front of Car- 
, lisle Cathedrals, are two exceeding large and beau- 
tiful windows with flowing tracery, fornling nume- 
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Merton College Chapel, Oxford. Sand1acre, Derbyshire. 
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rous compartmcnts. o On the north f'ide of the 
Latin Chapel, Oxford Cathedral, are four decorated 
window::, with tracery in the heads, each s0111ewhat 
yaried from the other::,. In SOllle windows the Inul- 
lions simply cro
;s in the head, and the light!-' are 
either foliated or plain: good willdow
 of this kind 
arc to be found in the churche::, of Stoneleigh and 
"
ooten 'Yawen, "rarwick"hire. In a chantry 
chapel, Ledbury Church, IIerefordshire, are !:IOnIC 
yery rich and large decorated windows, consisting 
of four principal lights, each with foliated tracery 
in the heads; the foliations arc feathered, and the 
jambs, mullions, and tracery are enriched, both ex- 
ternall
T and internally, with a profusion of the 
ball-flower, bet in hollow mouldings. The external 
edges of the jamb
 and architrayc of the cast win- 
dow of the chancel of 'Yooten """awen Church, 
"
 armckshire, exhibit a continuous 
eries of 
erockets bet in a ca ,etto or hollow 1l1Oulding, a n'ry 
singular and unusual arrangement. SOluetimes, 
but rarely, the principal lights are dÜ-ided by a 
transom, plain or embattled, as in the cast window 
of Claypole Church, Lincolnshu'e. 
The most common t'OrIU of the head of the Will- 


o The cost of the construction of lar
e windows ill this style, 
in Durham Cathedral, may be collected from the account 
iven of 
.Johannes Fossor, Prior of Durham, from A.D, 13-n to A,D. 13ï-!. 
'It('m, fecit unam f('nC':;;tram VI. luminarium, long-am E't I'umptuo- 
sam, in borE'ali parte cruris dictæ ccclcsiæ. pro quasol\"it 1001. et pro 
,itriatione 52l. Item pro fen('stra juxta altare, in parte borcali, 
ccmcntariis ct vitrcariis x"f{l. ItC'Dl pro ,itriatione trium f('llc"tm- 
rum e"f{ parte oricnt:lli xiijl. '\"j,', '\"iijd.'-IIist. Dundm. Scriptore!' 
trcs. 
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dow is that of the 
imple pointed arch; ug"ec-head('d 
windows are, howeyer, not unconUllun; examples 
occur at "T arll1Ïngton. 'Yal'wick:.;hire, and I.itehbo- 
rough, Chacombe, and Chipping-"Tal'llen, Xorth- 
aml>ton:.;}1Ïre. In this latter county windows of this 
forlll arc ,-cry prevalent. Square-headed windows 
I arc common, especially in the clerestory, but they 
often occur in other pal'b. In tho 
outh ai::;le of 
_\.shby Foh-ille Church, Leicestcrshire, i'i a rich and 
I interesting example, with 
tho ball-flower inserted in 
the hollo,,
 moulding of 
the jamù
. anù along the 
architraye. 'Yimington 
Church, Bedfordshire, aho 
eOlltain
 8c,.cral square- 
heaùed window
 of this 
style filled with decorated 
, tracery; and in 13railes 
Church,'Varwickshire, and 
the Lady Chapel, IIox- 
ham, Northumberland, are 
square-headed windows of Brailcs, ìlvarwlCkshire. 
I this style. 
Se o D'lllelltal and nearly flat-headed ,yindows arc 
L I 
also to be 111et with, as in the clerc
tory windows of I I 
the south ai:.;le, Petcrborough Cathedral, and at Gar- 
: singtoll Church, Oxfordshirc, where they arc square- 
r headed without and segmental within, and at Byfield 
Church, X orthaml)tonshire; the willdo,vs in the 
! chancel of Byfield aro also curious for their elongated 
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form. At Cmllnor Church, nerks, IS a triangular- 
headed window of tlus style, and in tlw f:iouth ai:-;lC' 
of "rood Xewton Church, Xorthamptollshil'e, is 
a triangular headed decorated window consisting 
of three principal trefoil- _ _ . ,


 _---, 
e(llight
, with threc sex- -,. c r L,j : , ' , ,, - " - . -
 . - . 
---=


 . 
 , 
 1
l J ! 
foile(l circles aboyc ar- _' ., 
ranged two and one, with I - r . 
a hood moulding over. =--- L- 
Obtuse 
haped triangular I 
 I 
;
 I 
I I .{ 
, headed decorated win-I -'T 
do",. likewise oeeur in -:'T l ' ., ; '. 
\ 

r'" · J ,. 
Kibworth Church, Lei- L--r l I 
 . 
Å 
t.:'_
 "i.. II 
 -I 
ce:4ershire. Ir i ____ _ Ç;.:"I :; 
(.:1' I
I 
The flamhoyant WIll- 
Ir
 "'- 
 - __ 


 
T.l,JfRÞI.,. -T,. _ 
dow common in Ii'rance 
.. . 
I is not often to be met Hexham, Northumberland. 
, with in this country: OIl the north :-;ide of Salford 
Church, "
arwick
hire, is, however, a Decorated 
window filled with tracery in which the flambo
Tant 
form is obsen-ed.P The 1l1ullions and tracery in the 
heads of the windows, and the janlb
 and architraye, 
arc either simply splayed with plain faces, or are 
moulded with quarter and three-quarter rounds, 
with or without fillct
, running up the face, as at 
, Tysoe Church, ,y arwick
hire. The nnùlions have 
also the ca"\'"etto, or hollow moulding on the ::;ide, 
and in this in the west window of the ...outh aisle of 


P ThE' flambo)'ant style on thE' continC'nt ansW"E'rs, in point of era, 
to the Florid or PerpE'ndicub.r Lnglish St)'lc of the fifteenth 
century. 
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Eyington Chureh, Leicester:shire, the square four- 
leayed flower is inserted at interntls. "... e some- 
times find rich ,,-indows with pedimental and ogee 
eanopiL
 oyer them OrlUtnlcntcd ,,-ith crockets and 
finials. SOllle ,,-indows in this style rc
enlble in 
design Early Engli:.:h windowh of three lancet 
lights, the 11liddlp one higher than those on the 
, :sides, coml)ri
ed under a ðillgle drip:-;tone, and are 
deyoid of trac0ry, the 
paces between the head
 of 
the 111Íddle and two side lights being simply pierced. 
""'indows of this de
el'il)tion occur in the south 
aisle of :\Iayficld Church, Derbyshire, and in the 
east end of the south a.isle of Eyington Church, 
Lricestershire; in tJH.' latter the Inulliol1s arc 
moulded with a half round and fillet on the face, 
and the hood 1110ulding springs from corbel maskf,. 
In large cony('n- 
 { 
tual ehurcheR, cir- 1_) - - --- 
 os:.:.. -1--'- 

 - _.....l.. 
- __ ;_ 
 offi' _ 
 
eular windo,vs filled 1. _' 
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-:; ,
l 
'with tracery are not l.. "" 
,
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uncommon . , these .. .
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ton shire; Leio 11 
Church, Cheshire; 
and in th(' tow"er of the church of Stratford-upoll- 
Avon. At the ,vest end of the south aisle of Alder- 
Inu.y Church, Salop, is a fine triangular spherical- 
shaped window filled with tracery. In the clere- 


Leek Chu.rch, Staffordshire. 
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-;tory "e aho meet with windo" 
 triangular-shaped 
with curyed bide:-" a
 at Barton Segrave Church, 
Northamptou:-,ltire, and quatrefoils within squares, 
as at Litchborough; at Great :\Iilton, Oxfordshil'e, 
the clerestory win do" s arc quatrefoiled circles, and 
at Gar
ington Church, Oxfordshire, sexfoiled circles 
form the clerestory lights. ...\ very conlnlOIl clere- 
story window is cOll1!>osed of two ogee foliated 
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Barton Segravc, :Northamptonshire. 
light
, within a plain square head, without any 
dripstone, but it is difficult to notice, except 111 a 
very cursory manner, the extreme variety of tracery 
the windows of this el'a present; all, howm'er, are 
more or le
s coupled with certain defined character- 
istics of style. SonIc churches in this stylc in 
IIuntingdonshire have very plain Rquare-headed 
windows, divided into two lights by a single vertical 
mullion without any foliation or arch in the head, 
but in form rescmbling l>laill windows of the de- 
ba<::ed style, for which, on a cursory view only, they 
may be taken; these have a plain label abo,'c as a 
hood moulding bpl'lngmg from corbel masks. 
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Square-headed decorated window:s of this kind 
I occur in the churches of 'Yater Kewton, Ovcrton 
Longueville, and Stibbington, lIunts, and may pro- 
babl
- be found in nlOre churdles in the same dis- 
I trict, for such windows appear to be a proyincialism. 
The corbel heads fronl which the hood lllouidings 
oyer the doorwa
Ts and window
 in this 
tyle spring, 
are often designed and sculptured ,vith all exquisite 
, degree of taste, such as it would be difficult to sur- 
pass. The arrangenlCnt of the head drelo;s, when 
the head represented is that. of a fenmle, is disposed 
with nlueh freedOlu and ðkill; and the hair, when 
the head ið that of a luan, ið represented with the 
graceful flowing curls in fashion during the four- 
teenth centur
T. In the north eastern parts of 
N orthanlptonshire and in other districts, nlasks 
instead of corbel heads are yery common a
 supports 
to hood lllOulding", One of the willdow.s of the 
chancel, K.inwarton Church, 'Yarwickshire, has an 
original nlullion, j31ubs, and tracery in the head 
cOlnposed of wood, but this luaterial 'n> rarely find 
, :so ufo;ed. 


The ::\IOLLDIXGS of 
this period approxiIna te 
nlore nearly in section 
and apI)eal-allce tJ10SC -=== 
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of the thirteenth than 
those of tho fifteenth 
eelltm'y, but the nlClu1>ers 
BIg, 11lOre nunlerous than 
and this is observable 
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ar3, generally E-peak- 
in the former style; 
In the capitals, base 
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moulding
, doorway and window jamb
, and arch i- 
trayc moulding-
, e
pccially in large churches: 
quarter round, half, and threc quarter round 1l1Ould- 
ing
, often filleted along thc face, and di vide(l by 
;::,illaH hollowo.; arc common. The quarter round is 
much fucd in COUlmon doors and arche
. The 

tringcourse under the windows frequently con- 
sists of a sÏ1nple roll moulding only, the upper 
melllber of which ovcrlaps the lower. Sometimes a 
hollow is carrie(l beneath thc roll moulding, the 
effect of "Which is very striking; of thi!:i illstances 
occur in the Chlu'ches of Claypole, Lincolnshire, and 
Stanton Lacey, Salop. ...\ simlJle 
emicylilldrical 
moulding is found in that of bpratton, :North amp- 
tonshire, and a round lllOulding, with a square-edged 
fillet, occurs at Orton-on-the-hill, Leicestershirc; 
80metÏ1nes the round moulding is keeled, a!': at 
Broughton Church, 
o xfordshire, and at 
Flore Church, X 01'- 
thamptonshire. The 
hood moulcling oyer 
the windows often 
consists of a quarter 
round, or ogee. with 
a hollow l)eIleath, 
aud in some instances returlls horizontally along the 
wall as a stringcour
e; a di"po
ition. however, 
more frequently observable in thc Early English 

tyle than in this: :- ct we may cite a
 examples 
, lIan-ington. "
orc(':,tel"shire, and 
edgd)firrow, 
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Glouccster:-:hirc. Honlctimc
 a quarter round with 
a l)lain slope below forms tJi(' hood moulding. 
, TakeIl altogether, the various nlOuldings in this 
style hay(' a Yer
. chaste and pleasing effeet. In 
ornaulCntal detail the ball-flower i.., oue of it
 most 
, charaeteriRtic ornaments; it consi::;ts of a ball 11]- 
closed within three or four 


leayes, bearing ::,ome re- 
::icmblance to a rose-bud; 
it is usually inserted in ß 
eayetto or hollow, ".hether 
a cornice moulding, an'hi- 
IJC lbur;y-, Herdorù.sb1rC'. 
traye. or jmnb, accompa- 
nied sOlnctimes with foliage: a four-leaved flo" er, 
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in-;erted at illte1'yals in the Fimue manner, i
 an 
ornament not uncommon. The corniec moulding. 
beneath the parapet or eaye
 of the roof, consists, 
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Tewkesbury Abbey. 


not unfrequently of a cayetto filled at illte!'1-als with 
the ball-flo"cr, leaves, or grotesque heads, as at 
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Crick, Korthamptonshire, Ludlow, Salop, Brailes 
and Grendon, \Yarwickshire, and Ambrosden, Ox- 
ford
hire. 
The Rase moulding or ground table in this style 
often presents a bold and 
effecth'e appearance, and 
I sometimes con
ists of a 
filleted round or keel 
moulding,q running hori- 
I zontallyalong like a string- 
course, as the upper mem- 
I 
I bel', with one or two pro- 
jecting slopes beneath, as 
at Broughton Church, Ox- 
fordí.;hire, and Langham -M-\: ..d.. 
Church, Rutlandshire. The Langham Church, Rutland. 
base moulding at Flore 
Church, Xorthampton- 
shire, consists of three 
proj ecting slopes, the two 
uppermost of which ar(' 
rounded at the lower edge, 
whilst the lowest appears 
little more than a plain 
chamfer. The effect thus 
imparted to a building fi 
I by a few bold mouldings Broughton Cr
urch, 
judiciously applied to the Oxfordshire. 
base of the walls as a ground table is yery E;triking. 
The nCTTRESSE
 of this style are worked III 
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q "ce Vignette at the end of this Chapter. 
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; stages, commonly of two, 
I with a triangular or a 
: gable-headed termination, 
I which is sometimes plain, 
, but frequently ornamented 
with crockets and finials. 
In detail they are of a nlore 
richly adorned character 
than those of the lU'eced- 

 ing style. The triangular 
: head of the buttress is 
 : 
: :seldom carried aboye the 
lmrapet; but the buttress, 
'\, as in alaterstyle, 
. Þ is sometimes ca l J- 
II
, 

 0,' .,,
_ ped by an cn- 
. 
"'S riched erocket- 
, ted pinnacle, 
'--_ 
I which ri:scs above 
1 - the parapet, and 
the set-off gene- 
rally eonsist
 
L either of a merc 
I slope, or is faced j 
 i 'I '0 \1' 
t with a triangular :' - H " 
 II. 
1 I I, 
 
" ., L 
 _ _ or pedhncntal ' I 'T"o :1; , 
head. The tri- '''1. V 
 
,- 'II 
angular head is -=-' _-": "IHI' 
h
"q.l'; 
not, however, -;:-

,

.
 '/'" 
Grendon Church, an indispensable Witney Church, 
Warwickshire. characteristic to Oxfordshire. 
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and many are finished 
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Flore Church, 
N orthamptonshirc. 
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the buttress of tlus style, as in many instances both 
the head and set-off are sloped, the slopes being 
often composed of several overlapping slabs pre- 
I:)cnting in profile a serrated appearance, as at Gren- 
don Church, 'Yarwickshire. This is often the case 
, in Decorated work, in which many buttres
('s are so 
extremely plain and void of detail, as by themselycs 
, not to be easily distinguished from those, equally 
plain, of other styles. Uich buttresses sometimes 
I consist of two stages, ornamented on their outer 
surface with niches, as at 'Yitney Church, Oxford- 
shire. The buttresses at the angles of fourteenth 
centur
" churches are generally placed diagonally, a 
disposition very rare in that of the preceding period. 
At Exeter Cathedral there are some good examples 
of the flying buttress of this style; and such also 
occur at the Abbey Church, 
Ialmesbury. 
The KICHES of this style are very beautiful, and 
generally surmounted by pedimental or ogee canopies 
of most elaborate workmanship, which ::;ometimes 
project in front, enriched with crockets and finials, 
, while their interiors are groined with numerous 
small rib moulding:,. 'Ye occasionally find a niche 
on each side of the east window of' the chancel, or 
of an aisle, with a bracket beneath, on "hich the ' 
image of some saint was formerly placed. In not a 
few instances we find brackeb, plain, moulded, or 
sculptured, projecting from different parb of the 
wall, or from piers without any superincumbcnt 
canop
", and these were for the same purpose. Some- 
times we find niches sunk into or worked on the 
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surface of piers of llluch earlier cOllstruction, as at 
Clce Church, Lincolnshire. 
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Fmml, Chernngton Church, 
Warwickshire. 


Monumental Crocket, 
LIncoln Cathedral. 


The CROCKETS and FIXL\LS of this style, as 
decoratiye embellishments, are peculiarly chaste, 
graceful, and pleasing, and 
in detail display a yarie- 
: ty of forms, some resem- 
! bling the botanical pro- 
ductions of one clas:", 
onlP 
of another. 
Amongst the yaridies of _ 
; ornaIllental work, the III ode 
J""/ 
, of coyering small plane Monumental Crocket, 
I surfaces of walls with dia- Hereford Cathedral, 
pering was bometinles u:;ed, the design being ill ex- 
act accordance with the architectural features and 
; details of the style. A rich diaper l>attern of thi" I 
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description aIJ!)ears on a monument in the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral, the design consisting of a 
flower of six lea Yes, slightly raised in relief within 
a sexagonal compartment, the sides of which are 
formed by the cun-es of spherical triangles "rhich 
surround it, and arc foliated within, and painted 
azure and gules; the whole forming a l'ich and 
tasteful ground-work. Diaper work also appears in 


Canterbury Cathedral. 
the rich but luuch mutilated Ladr Chapel, Ely Ca- 
thedral, at the back of the canopies of the orna- 
mental arcade w}úch surrounds the waIb. 
Besides the plain horizontal and low enlbattled 
P.UL\PETS with horizontal cap mouldings, which are 
not always ca
y to be di
tinguished from those of 
other styles; the horizontal parapets arc sometimes 
pierced with trefoib, as at Lichfield Cathedral; and 
one which is pierced with wavy flowing tracery 
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foliated has a rich effect, and is characteristic of this 
style. Of this description of l)arapet, examples are 
to be found in l\Ialmesbury Abbey Church, Brailes 
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Parapet, Brailes Church, WarwicksbJ.re. 


Church, 'Varwickshire, and St. ::\Iary ::\Iagdalen 
Church, Oxford. In )Iayficld Church, Stafforcbhire, 
is a curious parapet: the crest is finished with en- 
grailed work, the cusps of which are pomelled; 
this run
 along the pitch of the parapet at the east 
end. A corbel table supporting the parapet is in this 
style rarely to be nlet with; a late instance, howeycr, 
occurs in the tower of the' 
church,"'" eston-upon- 'Y eI- 
land, X orthamptonshire. 
Gurgoyles of grotesque 
sculpture were' el.Llployed 
to carry off the ,vater 
from the gutters. 
The foliage of Decorated 
CAPITALS may generally .... 

 
be distinguished from those Yark Cathedral, 
of Early English by its not rising from the neck , 
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. lllouiding with stifl' stem:" but being carricd round 
the bell in something of a wreath -like form. The 
foliage' itself, whether of capitab, finials, crocket:5, 
bosses, or other ornamental acce:,:,oric::" exhibits 
, much of natural freedom, and we frequently find 
the oak, the ivy, the hazel, the yine, the fern, &c., 
very beautifull)
 and clo::;ely copied frOlu the natural 
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York Cathedral. 


Worcester Cathedral. 


lea Yes; the oak in lJarticular seems to have been an 
e:,peeial fayourite. The lea yes are luxuriantly ex- 
panded, gracefully disposed, and sculptured with 
great boldness and freedom; they are sufficiently 
distinct fronl the foliage of the succeeding style, 
which, though frequently nlo::;t elaborate, has still 
in general a certain formality of outline which 
renders it very inferior in grace and beauty to the 
Decorated. 
"\r e sometimes meet "ith plain square CORBEL 
BLOCI\:
, and other work of an intended.. decorath-e 
description, thp design for the sculpture of which 
has never been carrie(l into effect, as at Ketherseal 
Church, Leicestershire, wherc the corbel blocks to 
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the hood mouldings oyer the ,vindows are left in an 
unfini:5hed state. This i
 also apparent on exan1Ín- 
ing the exterior of the chancel of Crick Church, 
, Northmnptonshire, where the lucre decorative w.ork 
appears to have been suddenly stoppcd and never 
afterwards proceeded "ith. Nor is this a singular 
instance, many of the plain-faced octagonal fonts 
,,,"ere probably intended for future decoration; and 
in Bilton Church, 'Yarwickshire, is an octagonal 
font of this period, the sides of the bason of which 
I are coycred with tracery marked out and partially 
sunk, but left in an unfinished state; and in the 
south aisle of 'Yooten ".. awen Church, in the same 
county, is exhibited the outline of a fine Decorated 
piscina, the execution for the design. of which has 
been commenced but left ineompleted. 
In the sculptured acccssories of this style the free 
and graceful manner in which even subordinate fea- 
tures, such as the corbel heads which support the 
hood moulding over doorways and windows, and 
other small sculptured group::;, are designed, evince 
a purity of taste we rarely meet ,nth in the sculp- 
tured detail of the fifteenth century: and although 
in the sculptured work of this period there is much 
of what is conventiC'nal, it is, with few exceptions, 
so admirably conceived and executed, that it affords 
by far the best school of medieval art to which 
a tten tion can be directed for study. 
Both the transition from the Early English to 
the Decorated style, and from the Decorated to the 
Florid, or Perpendicular style of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, in which vertical rather than flowing lines 
preyail, were very gradual, and we find in buildin
 
of the period of Transition a mixture of the features 
of both btyles. 
From a few only of the writers who flourished in 
the fourteenth century can we collect anyarchitec- 
I tural notiee
 either general or in detail. 
I In Chaucer we find allusions made to ima!Jeries, 
pinnacles, tabernacles, (canopied niches for statuary,) 
I 
i and cm'belles. Lydgate, describing the buildings in 
: his Siege of Truy, adverts to those of his own age, 
and uses several architectural terms, now obsolete 
or little understood, and SOlliC which are not so, as 
gargoyles :- 
" And many a Kargoyle, and many a hideous head." 
I In Pierce Ploughman's Creed we have a concise but 
I fait hful description of a monastic edifice of the four- 
I teenth century, comprising the church or minster, 
cloister, chapter-house, and other offices. 
In Exeter Cathedral this style may be said 
generally to prevail, although some portions are of 
earlier some of later date. Great part of Lichfield 
Cathedral was built during the fourteenth century, 
I also the Lady chapel and chapter-house of 'Yells 
Cathedral. The cloisters adjoining Xorwich Cathe- 
dral rank as the most beautiful of the kind we ha"'\e 
I remaining; they were commenced A.D. 1297, but 
not finished for upwarcbl of a century, although 
proceeded with by different prelates from time to 
time. Kumerous country churches are wholly or I 
principally erected in this bt yle; nmongst thes e the I 
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following are well worthy of notice :-Trumping- 
ton Church, Cambridgeshire; Byfield Church, N or- 
thampton
hire; Shottesbrook Church, Berkshire, 
built in the form of a cro

 by Sir John Trusscl 
about tbe year 1387; and 'Yimington Church, 
Bedfordshire, built by John Curteys, lord of th(' 
manor, who died A.D. 1391. r Perhaps the nlOst 
beautiful remains of this style, both in sculptured 


r W'e occa!'ionally meet with sepulchral and other inscriptions 
and records, which denote the precise periods, or nearly so, in 
which particular churches, or portions of such, were constructed; 
and these afford yaluable eTidence in forming' a comparison and 
development of the different styles of architectural desig-n. In 
the chancel of IIarleston Church, S orthamptonshire, is the follow- 
ing- sepulchral inscription :-01'Ote pro anima Richardi De HettI', 
qui fecit callcellum CliJUS auxilio fllit Ecclesia facta allllO Domini 
JICCCXX quinto. - Bridg-e's N'orthamptonshire. Sir Henry 
Chauncy, in his Hi:5tory of IIertfordshire, g-ives an inscription 
existing' in his time in a north window of Buckland Church in that 
I county, which ran thus :-......Xiclwli de Bokeland qui -istam 
ecclesiam cum capella Beatæ Jlariæ cOllstruxit an. Dom. 1348. In 
Berkeley Castle is a deed made in 46. E. 3. A,D. 13i3, between 
John de Yate and sevcnteen others, the chirfinhabitantsof Arling- 
ham on the one part, and Sicholas "ïstronger Cemcntarian de 
Glou'r of the other part, v. hich particularly shews their composi- 
tion made with him "for the building-e oC the tower or belfree 
"herein the bells do hange," and of the most part, if not all, the 
church of Arling-ham.-Bigland's Gloucestershire, vol. i. p. 66. 
The erection of "ïmington Church, BedCordshire, "hich consists 
of a tower, nave, north and south aisles, chancel, and a chantry 
chapel at the east end of each aisle, is recorded by an inscription 
on the tomb of the founder, or rather the rebuildel': Hie iacet 
Johës Curteys ans àe Jrrymyton quomlam '11Iaim. stap{é lanarü 
- - 
Calesii c ..Alhredi t'x ei qui istam eccliam ele nol"O (,ollstru.rerùt 
obi-it pt irlë Joh;1'J XIX die mensis apr;Z anno dlli millimo 
CCCLXXXXI. aiah:: quo; ppil'ietur altissim. .Amen. In "-anlip 
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as well as in architectural detail, arc to be found in 
the churchc
 of some parts of Lincolnshire, where 
it yery much prevails; but fine specimens of this 
, style, both plain and rich in detail, abound in the 
churches of Oxfordshire and K orthamptonshire. 
The south aisle of the church of Stratford-upon- 
A yon, built by John de Stratford, early in the reign 
I of Edward the Third, is a structure in this st).le, in 
which extreme and unusual plainness even to mca- 
grencss !>reyails. The want of a sufficiency of 


Church, Leicestershire, i:ò a sepulchral slab, bearing', accordin
 to 
Sta\'"eley, the following inscription, Here lies Thomas Trallis, 
I Kllighf, lord of Anlip, and Dame Katrin his 'trife, u"hich in her 
time made the Kirk of Anlip, and hallowed the Kirk end first in 
, 'tcorship of God, mid ollr Lady and Se;nt X;cholas. That God 
hare their softls and mercy. All. Dnl. 'Inillesimo eee nonagesimo 
terfÏo. :Man
' windoW's filled W'ith painted glass had also inscrip- 
I tions commemorati\'"e of a donor or benefactor to the church, or of 
lone W'ho built a chapel or aisle; as in a painted glass windoW' 
formerly in the north aisle of Woh'ey Church, 'Yarmckshire, 
W'here beneath the figure of a female W'as inscribed as folloW's :- 
'Dna Alicia de "rol\'"ey que fecit fieri istam capellam.' 
This practice of commemörating in glass painted windoW's the 
names and acts of parties, is alluded to and reprehended in the 
Vision of Piers }>loughman, 
. . . . . . . . . " 10 hoW' men 
.ten 
In fenestres at the freres ". . . . 
and again,- 
" And he soiled hure sonc and setthen he seide" e haye 
A "yndoW' a W'orchen
 "01 stonden ous ful hye 
".olde ye g-lase the g-able and gra\'"e )'r )'oure name 


Ac God to nIle good folke such gUYJllg'e def('ndeth 
To wryten in wyndow('s of my wel dedes 
God in the Gospel such gra'")'11g-e nort aloweth 

esciat sini:"otra quid faciat dextra." 


AA 
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TYLE. 
decoratiyc ornament is at once perceptible; eycn 
thc stringcourse under the windows is not moulded 
but plainly sloped, and the gargoyles which project 
fronl the parapet are not sculptured but consist of 
mere hollow cylinders of stone. During the four- 
teenth century annexations were made to numerous 
churches of earlier construction by the erection of 
aisle
, transepts, or chantry chapels. In all these 
structures ,,-e find morc or les
, in general appear- 
I ance, form, proportion, and detail, of that extremc 
beauty and elegance of design which prevailed for 
about a century, and was then lost in the succeeding 
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Decorated Keel Mouldmg, Flore Church, Northamptonslure. 
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Porch, NewbolJ-u,l>on-Avon, Warwicksh.lre 


CHAPTER YIII. 


OF THE FLORID OR PERPE
DICt:'LAR E
GLISII 
STYLE. 
Ix the latter part of the fourteenth century, and 
towards tbe closp of the reign of Edward the Third, 
we find synlptolll
 of a tran
ition frolll the l)erfect 
and symmetrical style then prevalent to one which 
displayed nlore elaborate and luuch richer work than 
its precursor, but wa
 wanting in the chaste general 
effect and luajestic beauty in whieh the Decorated 

tyle stands unequalled. 
"netber this retrogression in architectonic taste, 
-not compensated for by an increased nlCretricious- 




(j8 FLORID OR PERPEXDICUL\R EXGLISII STYLE, 
nC:5S of design,-in any degree proceeded from the 
s:pnbolical tendency of the age,-for symbolism 
was now more frequently applied, not so much to 
the general plan and outline of the building, (since 
churches planned in the form of a cro
s are, in thi:5 

tJ'le, rarely to be found, though ::\Iinster Loyel 
Church, Oxford:5hire, furnishes us with an exanlple,) 
I or to its larger subdivisional parts, as to the minuter 
constructiye and ornamental features, such as 
bo
ses, caryed figures supporting the frame-work of 
the roof, and the frieze of the cornice under the 
wallplate,-is a question which may admit of con- 
sideration. In treating on the transitions and 
changes of Ecclesiastical _\.rchitecture at different 
and particular periods, much remains to be satisfac- 
torily developed and explained. 
This style now about to be elucidated has, from 
the JlluItiplicity, profusion, and minuteness of its 
ornamental detail, received the designation of 
FLORID; from the mullions of the windows and the 
divisions of ornamental panel-work running in 
straight or perpendicular lines, which is not the 
case in any earlier style, it has been called, and is 
now better known to us as, the PERPEXDICULAR. S 
"T e find traces of it in buildings erected at the close 
of the reign of Edward the Third, (circa A.D. 1375 ;) 
it prevailed, with various modifications introduced 
at different periods, for about a century and a half, 


s The late :\Ir. Rickman, by whom this appellation was adopted, 
I has been 
enerally since followed in his nomenclature. 
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or rather more, till late in the reign of IIenry the 
Eighth, (circa A.D. IJ39.) 
The beautiful flowing contour and curvilinear 
lines of the tracery, characteristic of the Decorated 
;:,tyle, were now superseded by Inullions and tran- 
soms disposed vertically and horizontally; and in 
lieu of the quarter-round, half and three quartc.r- 
round, and slnall hollow nlOuldings of the fourteenth 
century, angular-edged mouldings with wide ca- 
ycttos became predominant. 
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Beddmgton, Surrey, 


The PIIm,:i of this style are distinguished from 
those of an earlier period in the following particu- 
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lars. The 
ection of a pier, common in it, may be 
described as formed frOlll a square Dr parallelogram, 
with the angles fluted or cut in a bold hollo,,-, 
ha ving on the flat face of each side of the pier a 
, semicylilldrical or three-quarter round shaft. at- 
tached, as at Beddington Church, Surrey, or Ket- 
tering Church, X orthamptonshire. In some, the 
flat faces and the hollow mouldings at the angles 
are carried up from the base to the spring of the 
arch, and thence, without the interposition of any 
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capital, in a continuou::; sweep to the apex of the 
arch; but the slender shafts attached to the piers 
have capitals, the upper members of which are 
angular. The base mouldings are also polygonal. 
Piers and arches of this description are numerous; 
they occur in the following and many other churches: 
Croydon, Surrey; St. Thomas, Salisbury; Cerne 
Abbas, Bradford Abbas, and Piddleton, DOl'setshire; 
Yeovil, Somersetshire; and Burford, Oxfordshire. 
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Newbolù-upon-Avon, Warwickshire. 
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Bath Abbey Church. 
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In 
t)me churches a ycry slendCi' shaft with a capital 
is attachcd to each angle of the picr, which is dis- 
posed lozcnge-wise, the nmin body of the pier pre- 
benting continuous nlOuldings with those of the 
arch, unbrokcn by any capital; as in the piers of 
Bath Abbcy Church, rebuilt early in the sixtcenth 
ccntury. Somctimcs a scmicylindrical shaft with a 
capital is attachcd to thc inner face of a lozenge- 
shaped picr, whilst in front a bcaring shaft is car- 
ricd up for the pUl1}OSC of sustaining the wallpiece, 
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St. Mary's, Oxford. 
or a portion of the frame-work of the roof; plain 
picrs of this dc::;cril}tion occur in the church of 
Xewbold-upon-Avon. In ðmall country churches 
we frequcntly find the architrave moulding'3 of the 
I arch continucd down the picrs, without any capital 
or shaft, as at Brinklow and "ïlloughby, ""arwick- 
bhire. A richcr ,.aricty of pier consists of a lozenge 
hollowed at the sidcs, with a sin gle slcndcr shaft in 
the hollow, and clustcrcd oncs at the angles; a 
beautiful specimen occurs at St. )IarY'b, Oxford. 
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There are some pier arches early in this 5tyle in 
, l\lerevale Church, 'Yarwickshire, the piers of w"hich 
are disposed lozenge-wise, fronted at the angles, 
opposite the choir and aisles, with semicylindrical 
attached shafts, faced with a plain flat surface below 
the soffit of the arch, whilst the four inteITening 

paces or sides are moulded with the double ogee 
and angular moulding::,. In the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, and in Ensham Church, Oxford- 
shire, are some curious ang
ar-shaped luers, each 
side of which is hol- 
lowed or fluted. Plain 
I octagonal shaped piers 
::,omctimes occur ,,-ith 
shallow cap moulding::" 
as in the chapel at 
Henley-in-Arden, 'Yar- 
wickshire. 
Pointed ARCHES con- 
btructed from almost 
eyer .. y radius are to be 
:1....crevale Church, 
, found in this style, but WarwickshlTe. 
the fornl of the pier aI'ch nlore generally used was 
that of a simple pointed arch, as at X ewbold-upon- 
I A Yon, 'Yarwicksh:re, and St. 
Iary's, Oxford; but 
later we frequeutly nleet with the complex four- 
centred arch, commonly called the Tudor arch, 
, which is almost peculiar to this style. t Obtuse- 
I pointed four-centred pier arches occur in Bath 
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Abbey Church; in ßishop "rest's Chapel, Putney 
I Church; 
t. George's Chapel, "
indsor; St. l\Ii- 
chaers Church, Coventry; Coughton Church, "
ar- 
wick
hire; ""hi
ton Church, Xorthamptonshire; 
I St. 'Iichael Ie Belfry, York, and in the nave of 
, Bangor Cathedral, which was rebuilt A.D. 1494, 
though the exterior walls of the aisle:-:., which were 
I left undisturbed, arp of more ancient date, being 
apparently of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Very depressed four-centred arches 
pringing 
from the piers above noticed, arc found in the chapel 
at Henley in ..\.rden. Late in the style the span- 
drel... of the arches were occasionally filled with 
tracery or panel-work, a"i in "Thiston Church, Nor- 
thamptonshire, rlUd in the nan" of 'Vinchester 
'Cathedral. The face of the sub-arch or soffit i; 
f;ometimes enriched with oblong panelled compart- 
nlC'nts, arch-headed and foliated; and the
e are con- 
tinued down the inner sides of the pier
. The 
arches in the tower of Ccrnc Abbas Church, and 
in Sherborne Church, Dorsebhire, and ;:;onlC of 
the arches in Yatton Church, Somersetshire, may be 
instanced as examples. 
)Iany DOORW.\ YS of this style, especially during 
its early progress, were surmounted by ogee-shaped 
hood mouldings erocketted, and ternlinating with 
finials, as in the west doorway of Bridlington Abbey 
Church, Yorkshire. The most common doorway, 
however, is the depressed four-centred arch within 
a 
quare head, having generally a hood moulding 
0' er; the 
pandrels being filled with quatrefoils, 
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panelling, roses, foliage, small shields, or other 
sculptured ornaments. Sometimes the depressed 
I four-centred arch occurs without the square hood 
moulding, as at Lincoln, and w(' occasionally meet 
with a simple pointed arch described from two cen- 
tres ,rithin a square head. The west doorway of 
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Bridlington Abbey Church, Yorksrure. 


Kettering Church,u Northamptollshire, is a rich 
bpecimen of tbis style: it is simply l)ointed, the 
architrave and jamb mouldings are numerous, and 
are continued without a break; it is flanked on each 


u This large and spacious church has been most admirably 
illustrated by 1\11'. Billings. 
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Vestry Door, Adderbury Church, Oxon. 
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We
t Door, Witney Church, OXOl1. 
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side by a small pimlacled buttr('s
, the hood mould- 
, ing is crocketted, and the apex crowned with a 
finial. The arch of th
 doorway is included within 
a bq uare headband or 
fascia, composed of ._

 
_L_..-.... 
quatre-foiled circlc
, 
I and the spandrels are 
filled with panel-work. 
The Ye
try door, Ad- .. I f I, I' 
LIT f l 1 I r '
 
derbury Chm'ch, Ox- \_.,.Jt[!1 
 ( 
fordshirc , and the I 
 I I 'L I I
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west door of 'Yitney 
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lined pointed arches Lin 1 ' c th ' al 
co n a ear . 
sometimes occur in 
the heads both of doorways and windows, the 
haunches of the arch only being curved, as at the 
chapel of Henley in .Arden. The label or hood 
moulding often finishes at the spI'ing with an angu- 
lar, round, or lozenge-shaped retm'n, instead of a 
corbcl head. Doorways of this style exhibit a great 
yal'iety; in some an extreme plainness, in others an 
exce:.;::;iye richness prevails, whilst a numerous cla
"" 
display a moderate proportion of the ornamental 
('haracteristics. At Aylesford, Kent, is a curious 
square-headed doorwa
-,x each spandrel of which 


x See headpiece to list of illustrations, ante. 
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is sculptured with the head and UI)per Dlembers of a 
luan, holding a stylus, and }'epre:5f'l1ted writing on a 
I scroll. The iu!;criptions, which arc reyersed, though 
not pcrfect, are thu
 read: 'lIoc ]Jeus 'fobis '-' Et 
,t"itam semper eteruam.'y 
In the Somersetshire churches there are many 
rich doorways burnloUllÌed by ogee-hcaded canopies 
and ornamented ,nth a profusion of sculptured foli- 
age and crockeUcd detail; the general outline and 
design of these doorway
, though in conception far 
from good, is better than the execution of the work, 
,,\'Inch is clumsy, meagre, and tame, and devoid of 
boldness. At Congresbury Church is a doorway of 
this description. 
Thc hcads of the doorways of this style arc 
sometimes foliated, a:s at l\Iarchanl Church, Berks; 
and at Oultin, Norfolk. The north and south door- 
ways of Norton Church, 'Y orcestershil'e, al'e of 
singular design, the heads being semihexagonal in 
form and foliated within. The north doorway of 
St. 
Iary lledcliffe Church, Bristol, is exccssiyely 
rich and curious, the outline or contour being conl- 
pOðed of a series of curyes, and the hollo,vs of the 
nlouldings filled .with sculptured foliage. There are 
not many double doorways in this style. The west 
doorway of St. Nicholas Chapel, Lynn, Norfolk, is, 
howeyer, a curious exmnple j aud in the west front 



. This doorway is now ill a hoslÜtal founded in the early part of 
the seyenteenth century; it is, howe.er, supposed to ha.e heen 
remoyed from the ruins of the ancient monaster} fmmerly existing 
at that place. 
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of ""Ïnchester Cathedral is a double doorway, the 
, arches of which arc foliated, reee:;sed within a 
groined porch. 
The 'VOODEX doors of tl1is style are often pro- 
fuselr ornamented; they are frequently covered 
with lJanel-work, boldly recessed, having the conl- 
partments filled in the head .with crocketted ogee 
arches, which produce a rich effect. 
There are more fine PORCHES of this style than 
in anr other; they are often profusely enriched, the 
I front and sides being coyered with panel-work 
tracery, and niches for statuary. The roof is fre- 
quently groined, sometimes with fan tracery, but 
generally with siml>le though numerous ribs: in 
I many instances a chamber is constructed oyer the 
groined entrance or lower story of the porch, but so 
as to he in keep in g with and form part of the 
general design. The south porch of Burford Church, 
Oxfordshire, is a rich and elaborate example of this 
style. The arch of the outer doorway is set within 
I a rectangular head, filled with quatrefoils and tra- 
cery; in the front of the porch, which is covered 
with panel-work, are three canopied niches, and 
within these btill relnain 
tatues, though somewhat 
I mutilated. The porch is finished at top with an 
elubattled parapet panelled, beneath which is a 
I cornice moulding of angels bearing shiellli" and at 
I the angles are buttre

c:s of five stages with crock- 
I etted pinnacles. The ground plan i
 that of a 
I parallelogram, the walls in the interior arc panelled, 
I 
I a nd the ro o f is groined with fan t racery. Th e 
nn2 
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south porch of Gloucester Cathedral is also richly 
designed; the front over the doorway is filled with 
canopied niches, over which is an embattled parapet 
of pierced panel-work, with small square enlbattled 
turrets at the angles, finished with crocketted l)in- 
nacles. The south-w.est porch of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral may be in
tanced as another rich exmnplc in 
this style. The front of the south l)orch of St. 
Xicholas' Chapel, Lynn, is covered above the door- 
,,-ay ,,-ith canopied niches, with brackets below for 
statuary, and panel-work tracery. Of smaller 
porches, that on the north side of Brent Broughton 
Church, Lincolnshire, is very rich and curious; it 
has a groined roof (on which is /:)culptured the 
.Agnus Dei) co,-ered with btone slabs; the sloping 
sides of the pediment in front are filled with qua- 
trefoils and flanked with rich pinnacles, and the 
crest is crocketted; above 1he arch of the doorway 
is sculptured an angular-sha1)ed tilting shield of a 
form pertaining to the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
with crest, and mantling with tas
elled knobs. The 
south porch of the same church, although somewhat 
different in design, is abo exceedingly rich and 
curious. The south porch of Cotterstock Church, 
1\ orthmnptonshire, IS of this style; the interior of 
the roof is groined, and divided by ribs into bixteen 
cellular compartnlcnts, a common arrangenl(
nt; at 
the intersection of the groining in the middle of the 
roof is a boss sculptured with the usual conventional 
}'epresentation of the Holy Trinity, the Almighty 
represented as the .Ancient of Days, the Son ex- 
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tcnded on a cross in the bosom of the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost in the form of a Doye. On four 
other bo
ses at the intersection of ribs are sculptured 
the four Eyangelistic symbols. The south porch 
of Addlethorpe Church t Lincolnshire, is highly 01'- 
nanlented, and the gable surmounted by a crucifix, 
the cross of which is enriched. )Iany porches are 
comparatively plain, though possessing characteris- 
tic features of the style, as the south porch of 
ew- 
bold-upon-A YOIl, ,\? arwickshil'e; this is simply 
groined within; the entrance is an obtru;e arch, 
lover which is a canopied niche; the front is flanked 
by plain pinnacled buttresses, and the centre of the 
parapet }'ises in a sing-Ie gradation in a manner not 
I unusual. The porches in tlus style are very nume- 
rous and yaried in detail, fronl extreme plainness to 
I excessh-e riclulcs:o;; they posses
, however, more or 
le
s, certain peculiarities, which render them not 
difficult to be distinguished. z 


z Thc 'ßordporticlls anciently signified the aisle of a church, 
and in thi
 sellse Bede uses it to denote the north aisle of the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Canterbury, into which, i1. porticu 
illius aqllilollari, on the dedication of that church, the body of St. 
.\ugustine, originally bUlied \\ithout the church, wa<; remO\ ed, 
Eeri. JIist. lib. ü. cap. 3. The bamc 'enerable author also men- 
tiolls King Ethelbert ha, iug been interred in the same church, in 
porticu S. .J.llartilli intra eeclesiam, "here Queen Bertha. was also 
buried. Ibid. cap, 5 He likewise mention:, the (!nath of Tobias, 
Bishop af Rochc:)ter, A,D. i
6, and that sepultus f,"Cro est ill portiell 
S. Pauli Apost., quam il.tra ecclesiam S. Aml,.eæ sibi in locum 
I sepull'hl'ifecerat. Ib. lib. Y. cap. 
4. The word portieus occurs 
frequcntl)" in the ancient H
on writers, Bcde, Alcuin, Eddius, ð.;c. ; 
and in the Saxon Chronicle as 5Cn-ing to denote an aisle. Sinleon 
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The chief characteristic in the "TIXDO'YS, ren- 
dering theill easily to be distinguished from those of 
the earlier st
.les, consists in the vertical bearing of 


of Durham alludes to the altar of S. ::\lichael in the south ai:;le, in 
australi porUm, of the church of Hexham. IIist. de gestis, efc., 
sub allllO DOCXL. "'illiam of 
Ialmcsbury, in describing the 
placcs of sepulture of Earl Leofric and his Countess Godiva, ob- 
serves, I/
 ambabus porticibus Ooventriæ jaccnt ædijicatores loci 
præcellentissimi eonjuges. De g'estis pontificum, lib. iüj. In the 
will of Robert Tiltot, dated A.D. 1390, the word purlieus is thus 
made use of,-In prim is lego allimam mcam sepeliendam in porticu 
eccle:siæ SallctLYieolai de IIorllesee. Testamenta Eboracensia, p.139. 
Other instances mig-ht readily be given of the word portieus being 
used in a sense synonymous with that of" aisle." The word pm'ch, 
though now commonly used to express the Atrium siye .estibulum 
ad val vas ecclesitt', was also anciently made use of to denote an 
aisle. Thus John Trollop, by will dated A.D. 1522, bequeathed 
hi:, body to be buried in the church of Kellowe, "in my porch of 
or Ladyp, there betwixt my v.ife there and the altar ende." "-ills 
and Invent01i('s of Surtees Society, p, 135. And Antonie :\Iitford, 
by his will dated A,D. 15;2, directed his "bodie to be honestlie 
and comelie buricd either in the northe porche of the parishe 
churche of Pontiland, where my father was buried, or else in thE' 
queer or chauncell." Ibid. p. 373. In an as:,;ortment of pews in 

orton Church, Durham, made A.D. 1635, is this item; ".Mr. 
Blaixton shall sitt in the seat next unto the chauncell one the 
north side whcre he usith to sitt, and for his SE'rYants and tenants 
to sitt in the north porch, "hich is called by the name of Blaix- 
ton porch. As for men !'en"ants wch cannot read, we appoynt them 
for to sitt in the south pflreh, called by the name of Pettice porch; 
and as for women scn ants for to be placed to kneel down in the 
middle ally near the font."-SU'rtees' Ðurham, vol. iii. 1). 159. In 
the contract for Fotheringhay Church, A.D. U35, the word pm"ch 
is used in its now commonly received acccptation as denoting the 
vestibule or entrance. And so by Thomas 'V oodecok of York, 
Porter of St. l\Iary's ::\lo11astery, as b)" will dated A.D. 1404, " Item 
t"olo quo 1e parche ecclesiæ B. lIIariædel Bo'wes sumptibus 11leis .et 
e:rpensis edijieetur et repm'etur.". This porch is still remaining. 
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the mullions, which, instead of diverging in flowing 
or cUl'yiliuear lines, are carried straight up through 
the head of the window; t'maller nlullions sIH'ing 
from the heads of the IU"incipallights, and thus the 
upper portion of the window is filled with panel- 
like compartments: the nlullions sometimes cross in 
the head. The principal as well as the subordinate 
lights arc foliated in the head
, and large windows 
are often divided horizontally by transoms, whieh 
are sometimes embattled. In Bloxham Church, 
Oxfordshire, the transoms of a large window in 
this style are decorated with a row of the Tudor 
I flower. The forms of the window arches Yar
- from 
the simple pointed to the complex four-centered 
arch, more or less depressed. a 
The square-headed windows of this :style are 
numerous; they may be distinguished from tho
e of 
the preceding and subsequent styles by the mould- 
ings of the jamb
 and disposition of the mullions. 

Ian y windows are devoid of hood mouldings. Seg- 
mental arched window
 are 
onletimes met with: 
one of thTh description occurs in the porch in the 
west front of I>eterborough Cathedral; and we oc- 
casionally find triangular-headed windows in this 
style, as in the Lady chapel, St. l\Iary Hedcliffp 
Church, Bristol; at Peterborough Cathedral; in the 
clerestory windows of 'V ood :x ewton Church, X 01'- 
I thamptonshirc; and in North Hincksey Church, 
Berks. Example!', howe,er, of the segmental and 
triangular-headed windows are, in this style, far 
a S('c plate, p. 31. 


c c 
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from common. 'Vindows of this era are frequently 
found inserted in walls of much earlier date, and 
windows of a nluch earlier style were sometÎInes 
subsequently filled with 11lullions and tracery of 
this, as in Inany of the large :Korman windows of 
Petcrborough Cathedral. The belfry ".indow.s of 
many of the Towers of the Somersetshire churches 
are filled 'with pierced stone ,york in quatre-foil and 
other conlpartments, in lieu of louvre boardH. This 
disposition has a ,,"ery rich effect. 
The windows of the clerestory, though sometillles 
arched, are 11101'e frequently square-he
ded. l\Iany 
large churches have long ranges of clerestory win- 
dows, set so close to each other that the who!e length 
of wall seems perforated: we may enumerate as 
I examples the churches of St. l\Iichael, Coyentry; 
Stratford-upon-.Axon, 'Yarwickshire; Lavenhmn and 
)Ielford, Suffolk; and Chipping-Sorton, Oxford- 
shire. The original high-pitched roofs of earlier 
I building
 were, during this period, in nlany instances 
superseded by rich ones of a Inore obtuse form, the 
walls of the clerestory were often raised for this 
purpose, and windows of this style appear over pier 
I arches of an earlier date, while the pitch of the 
, original roof may be ascertained by the moulding 
I btill relnaining against the cast wall of the tower, 
and 'which, fronl the clerestory being raised, fre- 
I quently appears within the church, as at Crick 
I Church, X orthamI>tonshire. Clerestory windows 
I were inserted in the fifteenth century in Chipping- 
I

 arden Chur cl
 _
 or thamptonshire, o\'er pier al'ches 
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I of the fourteenth.b The same disposition of a cle- 
re
tory erected in the fifteenth century on a nluch 
earlier 
ubstructure appears in the nave of the 
. Abbey church of Great l\Iah-ern; the substructure 


b The Flamboyant style on the continent is so called from the 
cunilinear lines of tracery in the heads of the" indoW's and other 
parts fonning- waving flame-like compartments; it appears, on a 
cursory ,iew, from the general flow of the lines of tracery, to 
assimilate to thc English Decoratcq., but is in fact the intermediate 
style between the French Decorated of the fourteenth, and the 
Renaissance style of the sixteenth century, and answers to our 
Florid style of the fifteenth. :\1. de Caumont calls it "Gothique 
Flamboyant: style Perpendiculaire des Anglais." It i
 rarely 
found pl.lin, but is generally embellished with a profusion of orna- 
mental detail. The windows are often devoid of hood mouldings, 
but many are surmounted by crocketted, ogee, and pedimental or 
triang-ular canopies, and the space comprised between the head of 
the window and canopy is often filled" ith Flamboyant tracery. 
The jambs havc bold hollows and angular mouldings, sometimes 
with Elender shafts running up them. Though the simple Flam- 
boyant traccry exhibited in the "indow represented by the vig'llette 
in the follo" ing page is perhaps of thc most common description, 
the forms of traccry vary considerably, and intricacy of outline 
often prevails. 
Flat arched doorways, the angles curved with the segment of a 
circle, are prevalent. Double doorways of this description are 
numerous, and are often comprised within a large pointed arehed 
portal, the architrave mouldings and jambs of which are covered 
with 
mall sculptures in rieh canopied niches. In the interiors 
many of the piers are cylindrical with small dil'Õproportioned capitals. 
Vaulted stone roofs are numerous, wooden roofs appear compara- 
tively few, and unlike the wooden roofs of the same })eriod in , 
England, being pointed arched like the interior of the bottom of 
a ship reversed. The effect produced gcnerally by this style is 
that afforded by the display of a mass of enrichment in parts, 
rather than of a bold, correet, and pleasing outline as a whole. It 
is a st
'le rather to be wondered at than imitated. The church of 
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here consists of immense cylindrical piers with un- 
finished capitals, supporting triple-faced and recessed 
semicircular X orman arches. In the nave of 'Y ooton 


Caudebec, on thc Banks of the Seine, contains some rich Flamboy- 
ant work, especially in the west front t portal t and spire, w-hich 
latter is exceedingly singular; those portions were erected about 
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Flamboyant Window, St, Jean a Caen, from a Drawmg 
by R. C. Hussey, Esq. 


Â. D. 1-126. The church of Yillequier, near Caudebec, also exhibits 
I some interesting Flamboyant features, and the western gable is 
curiously crocketted. The church of st. James, Liseux, is a rare 
I example of a plain church in this st
'lc. The south ai::;le of the 
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"... awen Chureh, 'Yarwiekshire, a rich clerestory of 
the fifteenth century is raised on a wall and pier 
arches of the fourteenth. Clerestory windows have 
sometimes been added to chancels, as at the chapel 
of 
t. )Iary, )Iarket Harborough, Leicestershire, 
but this is not a common occurrence. Sometimes, 
though very rarely, we find a clerestory window 
o\-er the chancel arch, a-.; at Tickhill Church, Y ork- 

hi.re, and Outwell Church, X orfolk. The low side 
window, so prevalent in churches of the two pre- 
ceding style
, is rarely to be found in thi
. '''" e 

ùnletimes meet with hood mouldings over windows 
, of a bold and effective character, with large crockets 
terminating with a finial. The chancel or {luire of 
Stratford-upou-Avon Church, 'Yarwi.ckshire, re-edi- 
, fied by Dean Babhall, between A. D. 1-165, and A. D. 
, 1-191, exhibits windows and a doorway thus deco- 
rated, and other examples of thi
 kind of work, 
executed in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
may be found at 'Yooton 'Yawen, Lapworth, and 
, church at Louviers is a rich example, and the windows are sur- 
mounted b
y triang-ular and ogee-shaped canopies. The above are 
a few of the specim<'lls of thc style wc met with in :Xormandy. 
The limits of this work will not allow of p;oing morc into detail. 
Perhaps in this country, the only traces, or nearly so, of this pecu- 
liarly continental style, are to be found in borne of the can-cd 
wooden che:-õts contained in our churches, and which are perhaps 
of the kind \\ hich in ancient will
 is ealled "a Flanders chest," 
I and in some of the \\ooden screen and stall-work ;n the north of 
En
land, a..;; in the churches of IIexham and Janow, "here we see 
I carved "ood-workcovered v.ith l-'lambo
 ant tracery, andapparentIy 
executed on the continent. The mo:,t complcte approach to Flam- 
boyant work I have met with in thi.. country is apparent in a gate- 
I way to the precincts of thc Cathedral at Canterbury. 


cc:! 
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other C'hun'hE' in ,y arwick
hiT('. where it nl)p('a
 
... a pronnciali
m; but the c
.t.\t'ution of the work 
('nerally co..
l.\. 
OUl" di...tiucth-e fe..1ture which is of frequent 0("- 
CUl'rt'nee in thi
 
tyle i
 p..Ulel-work tra
ry, with 
which the interior walk, from the clere::,tory win- 
do" 
 down to the mouldings of the arcb
 bdow. 
are often completely co\""erro; the in- 
terior of 
herborne Church. Dor
C't
hire. 
i
 all e
ample. The exteriors a1
o of 
many fine 
tructUl"('S are thu
 orna- 
mented; a
 the Beauchamp Chapel. 
,,- arwÏck; the west front of 'Yinchester 
Cathedral. and Henry the SeY('nth'
 
Chapel. ,,- (
tmin
t('r.c The exteriors of 
tower:::;. a
 the _\bbot
' Towcr. Evesham, __
, >. 
tho
e of 
t. X eot", HuntingdonshiI'(', "," 
and ,,- rexham Denbi!rhshire, with 1_ _ I 
many othen:. are thus decorated. C:'ope- 
cially tho
e of the $omerSE"t
hirc chur- b
_
 5 
{'he
, where rich 'pecimens in this style C :.. Oxford. 
abound more perhaps than in any other county. 
The e
ecution of this panel-work 
 however often 
very poor and the 
inkings 
hallow and meagre in 
eñect. :b on the exterior of the &>uth porch of I 
Yatton Church. 
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e The e&rlie:-.t instance I kno.... of panel-....ork 3I't'hr
 as distin- 
guished from arcade'-- or blank arches !'opported on 5haft
, is in 
front of the Priory Church, Canons Ã!"
by, XorthamptoIl5h.ire. 
This 
pecimen is in the Decorated 
tyle of the founeenth century, 
and i5 plaeed in junaposition with arcade ....ork. 
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The V.\CLTED ROOF of this style are more com- 
plicated in detail than tho e of earlier date, and in 
plain vaulting as dhtingukhed from fan-tracery, the 
groining rib., are more numerOlTh; they often diverg
 
at different angle
, forming O'eometrical-shaped 
panel') or compartment
; the deo,ign has, in some 
in.,tancc
, been 
imilated to net-work. Plain 
vaulting of thii !)t
-le occur
 in the nave and choir, 
Xormch Cathedral; the Lady Chapel and choir, 
Glouce
ter Cathedral; the nave, '\-inchc
ter Cathe- 
dral; the Beauchamp Chapel, '\-arwick ; and in the 
choir, Oxford Cathedral, which i" a '\"ery late f-peci- 
men. The coved and elliptical-"haped ceiling or 
roof of the nave of Bath Abbey Church. a late ex- 
ample, the ri.,e of which i.. only equal to one tenth 
of the 
pan, io; entirely covered with foliated paneL., 
and quatrefoiled circle..... A very rich and peculiar 
de..cription of vaulting is one compo...ed of pendant 
c;:emicone
 co'\"ered with foliated panel-work called 
jun-truce !I, from the dec:ign re
embling a fan 
pread 
open. Of thii de"cription of '\"aulting an early 

tance appears in the cloisters of GloucC'-ter Cathe- 
dral. The roob of St. George.s Chapel, '\-indsor; 
of King's College Chapel, Cambridge; Henry the 

eventh.s Chapel, ,,- estminster Abbey; of the retro- 
choir, Peterborough Cathedral; of the choir of Bath 
.\bbey Church; of the Poyntz Chapel, 
t. 
lark's, 
Bristol; and of Bishop ,\- bfs Chapel, Putney 
Church, Surrey; are well-known exampl
; por- 
tions also of several of our cathedrak and many 
...mall chantry and bepulchral chapek are thu
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,aulted. "r e sometimes meet with plain vaulting 
in this style, as in the aisles of the choir of the 
Abbey Church, Great 
Ialvern, each bay or com- 
parhnent of the roofs of which is octopartite and 
divided into cells by longitudinal, transverse, and 
diagonal ribs, ,,-ithout any bosses at the intersec- 
tions. 
The 'YOODEX ROOFS of this style are far n10re 
numerous than those that preceded it, and we fre- 
quently find churches of early date in which the 
original roo f...;, from want of repair, have been en- 
tirely removed and replaced by roofs of a different 
construction in the style prevalent during the 
fifteenth ccntury. The ðlope or pitch of the roof is 
generally much lower than before, and the fornl alto- 
gether more obtu
e, and sometimes approaches eyen 
to flatness; the exterior is on this account often en- 
tirc1y concealed frmn view. by the parapet. There 
are, howen:-r, some open roofs of [) high and lofty 
pitch. 
Iany roofs of this style arc divided into 
bays by horizontal tie-beams, or girders, faced with 
mouldings, which span the" idtb of the roof, and 
rest at each end on the wall-plates, thus serving to 
restrain any lateral expansion of the walls. From 
th(' n1Ïddle of each tie-beam ri
es a king-post up to 
the ridge-piece. Beneath the tic-beams are span- 
drels serving as braces, these arc filled with pierced 
panel-,york or tracery, and the curved bracing-ribs, 
which spring from corbels, meeting under the n1Ïddle 
of the tie-beams, form an obtuse arch. Sometimes, 
however, the bracing ribs do not extend so far as to 
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meet, and the corbels sen-e to support the upright 
'wall-pieces. The roof of the nave of Islip Church, 
Xorthamptonshire, is a plain and simple example. 
The tie-beams in the roof of the naye of St. )Iary 
)Iagdalen Church, Taunton, Somersetshire, are 
finished and enriched bJ? a row of the Tudor flower; 
a similar row also appears beneath and pendant from 
the tic-beam. The space above the tie-beam, and 
between that and the principal rafter
, b often filled 
with pierced or open-work panelling or tracery. 


--- 
\ \ ----- 


\ 


\
 
-------- ---- \ 



 
\ 



 y 


Roof, St. Mary's Church, Leicester. 
The sloping bays, or principal compartments of the 
roof, are divided by the purlins and common rafters, 
which are often faced with moulclings, into squares 
or parallelograms, and these again are sometimes 
subclivided into smaller squares by narrow intersect- 
ing ribs, with bosses at the intersectionb. The roof 
of the Chapter-House, Exeter Cathedral, is a good 

pecimen of this description; a fair example also 
occurs In the south aisle of St. )Iary'b Church, 
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Leicester. Bearing shafts are often carried up ,er- 
tically from the front of the piers to the clerestory, 
so as to support the corbels on which the wall-pieces 
rest, and frollI which the em'yed ribs of the 
pandrels 
under the girders spring. Some roofs of a low or 
I obtuse and nearly flat pitch haye 110 horizontal 
I girder below the yalley or hollow of the roof, but 
the principal beams or rafters are so framed together 
as to serye as a tie, and by thebe the roof is divided 
into bays, whilst each bay is subdivided by the pur- 
lins and cmnmon rafters into squares which are in 
sonIC cases intersected by nlouided ribs fOrIning still 
sInaller conlpartments. The east aisle of St. )Iark's 
Chapel, Bristol, has a roof or ceiling very nearly 
fiat, divided by ribs into ;:;quare compartments dis- 
posed lozenge-wise, with bosses at the intersections; 
there are no apparent girders or rafters, nor is it 
obvious in what nlanner the roof is framed and 
supported. The "ooden roof of the choir of the 
Abbey Church, Great )Iah-ern, is quite flat, and di- 
vided by ribs into square compartnlents. This roof, 
how eyer, appears to haye been designed as a tem- 
porary expedient only, provision having evidently 
been made for the after construction of a stone 
vaulted roof, "hich wa., however never effected. 
In the na,e, chancel, and north and ðouth chantry 
chapels of St. K cot's Church, Huntingdonshire, are 
some fine 'wooden roofs of this kind, not howeyer 
counterparts of each other, but diversified, both in 
construction as well as ornamental accessories. The 
friezes of the projecting cornices under these roofs 
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are very rich, some fire curiously can-cd with bird", 
bC1l.':itc;, and animals of vencry, and the friezc in one 
of the chapels is adorned with half-length figures of 
angels with extended wings. In many of the 
churches in Suffolk, and in some others, the roof, 
which is here of a high and lofty pitch, is framed so 
that the horizontal girder or tic-beam is dispensed 
with: hammer beams supportcd bcneath by wall- 
picces and spandrel braces project horizontally from 
the walls and sustain queen-p05ts or struts, on "hich 
I the principal rafters rcst ;d and high up in the valley 
or hollow of the roof are collars or wind-beams, 
with collar braces at the angles formed by the 
collars, principal rafters, and queen-posts. This 
kind of roof k callcd the hanlmcr beam roof. The 
I 
I hammer beams arc often carved into figures of angels 
bearing shield
, and the
e appear to sUIJport the 
I roof. The nave of 'Yorstead Church, Korfolk, has 
a hammer beam roof sinlple and plain in design, 
with the exception of the spandrcls, ".hich are 
picrccd with tracery, the struts to thc principals 
which divide each bay are IJlain, but !So cut as to 
form archc
; a honlewhat similar hamnlCr beam 
roof, with the spandrcIs filled with tracery, covers the 
nave of Trunch Church, Xorfolk. The na,-e of Bram- 
ford Church, Suffolk, has a roof of l)laill and simple, 
d In the numbers of "The British Critic" for April 18-H, and 
April IS4:?, are some admirable treatises on the con8truction of 
I i open roof:,;, illustrated by numerous engTayings, mostly referable 
to the description of roofs common in Suffolk. Brandon's" Parish 
, Churches," cont.lÍn numerous en graying::, of the interiors of 
I churches, she" ing the open roof
. 
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though effective, design. Double hammer beanl 
roofs sOlllCtÎInes occur, as in the churches of 'Y oolpit, 
and Baeton, Suffolk. In the north aisle of Tilbrook 
Church, Bedfordshire, the I'oof is supported, or 
appears to be, by caryed figures of angels elad in 
albb, one of which bears a shield, the second a dul- 
eimer, the third a crown of thorns, the fourth the 
representation of an ancient organ, and the fifth an 
open book. Figures of angels thus disposed, and 
bearing nlusical instruments, haye been considered 
as symbolically representing the heayenly host. 
On many roofs traces of painting and gilding may 
btill be discerned, more especially in that part which 
wab over an altar, and where they often bear indi- 
cations of haying been more ornamented than in 
other parts. Uoofs painted of an azure colour, and 
studded with gilt stars to represent the firmament of 
heayen, are not unconunon. Sometimes the roof is 
covered, and the boards are painted in imitation of 
clouds. ,y ooden roof-; of this style arc often met 
mth; they are greatly varied, and many of exceed- 
ing richness; the cornice beneath is sometimes 
elaborately caryed. During this era no small ex- 
pen
e and attention were bestowed on the construc- 
tion and enrichlneut of this part of the church. e 
TilE PARAPETS of this style are frequently em- 
battled and coyercd with sunk or pierced panelling, 
and ornamented with quatrefoils, or slnall trefoil- 
headed arches; they ha ye sometimes triangular- 


e The open timber roofs of this style have been admirably illus- 
trated by Messrs. R. and J. A. Brandon. 
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shaped heads, as at King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and at the cast end of Pcterborough Cathedral. 
'Ye also find I>arapets, not embattled, but coyered 


Jr j 


.== 


I 

,: - 
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St. Erasmas' Chapel, Westmmster Abbey 


with sunk or pierced quatrefoil:::, in circles, as in the 
tower of King's Sutton Church, :Xorthamptonshire. 
An embattled parapet covered with pierced or open 
panel work surmounts the clerestory walls of Great 
)Iah.erll Church, find in rich buildings in thi:::, style is 
not uncommon. ;.\ plain embattled parapet, with the 
coping moulding continued down the sides of the 
cmbrasm'es, and then again returning horizontally, as 
at St. Peter's Chm'eh. Dorchester, Dorsetshire; and 
St. Erasmas' Chapel, "
 estmillster Abbey; is also 
common. Sometimes a 
plain horizontal parapet 
is used, as in Bishop 
"rest's Chapel, Putney; 
and we occa
ionally 
meet with the parapet 
ha ving a dancette 
moulding, the trian- 
gular spaces being 
pierced with trefoil openings, as at Uedcliffc Church, 
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, llri::;tol; and at the chm'ches of Yatton, Portishead, 
and Churchill, Somersetshire. That of the nave of 
Bath Abbey Church is pierced with plain open panels, 
but the effect is not good. Horizontal parapets co- 
vcred with arches of sunk panel-work occur at 
Croscombe Church, Somersetshire, and at St. Cuth- 
bert's Church, 'V ells. A large but shallow cavetto, 
or hollow cornic{' moulding, is frequently carried 
along the wall under the parapet. The base, the 
parapet, and other illÍern1Cdiate portions of rich 
buildings of this style, were decorated with rows or 
bands of sunk quatrefoils, often inclosed in circles, 
in :5quares, or in lozenge-shaped compartments, as 
on the Tower of )Iagdalcn College, Oxford, and on 
Kewstoke and "r o1'1e churchc
, Somersetsbire 
Of ornamental detail peculiar to this style, the rose, 
the badge of the hou-;es of York and Lancaster, differ- 
ing only in COIOlU., is often met with, as in Henry the 
S th ' Ch I . --' 

- 
even s ape.. . 
 (r

I- 
Row" of a trefoIl _": :' \ " ')-
 \' ' 
or lozrngr-bhnprd ,\.:.r
ir:
' Y..; 
leaf, somewhat like a -;trawberry , , 
. leaf, with frequently a smaller trefoil 
 
 
S I 
more sÏ1n p le in desÏ!rn intervenin!! between 
<.J <.J t 
two larger, is a common finish to the ('orniee \. 
of rich screen-work, and is known under the 
designation of tlle Tudor Flown'. \r e frequently 
find the tendrils, leaves, and fruit of the vine carved 
or sculptured in great profusion in the hollow of rich 
cornice moulding
, especially on screen-work, in the 
interior of a church. In general a slluareness of 



outline prevails in the foliage of this style, particu- 
larlr in the ornaments of cornices, 
crockets, panels, &c. 
The 
lorLDIsus dif- 
fer from those of ear- 
lier styles in a greater 
prevalence of angular 
forms, which may be II 
 
L 
Beddmgton. observed in noticing ii,: 
,I' 
the 
cction of a series of mouldin gs, and I 
.; ;1 
in th
 ùa
c
 and capitals of cylindrical II::" 
shafts. The cavetto, or wide and rather 
II 
I " 
shallow hollow moulding, is a character- 
istiC' featurp, and often appears in the St. Mary's, 
architrave moulding of pier arches, door- Oxford. 
wars and windows, and abo as a cornice moulding un- 
der parapets; when 
fonning part of a 
horizontal fa::;cia or 


ogee moulding wi.th 
Edgcott, little projection i
, 
in conjullction with other mouldings, 
also of common occurrence, and it 'I 
 
appears as a moulding on the splayed Kettermg, North- 
sides of the jamùs or piers of an arch amptonshire. 
in l}auntley Church, Gloucestershire, the facC' of 
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- a cornice , " flowers , 
nl il 
! leaves and other 
sculptured details 
are often inserted. 
A kind of double 
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of each jamb or pier being perfectly flat. 
r\" umerous specimens of ,vood SCREEX - .WORK of 
thi:s period remain in a 
tate of good preservation. 
They generally divide the chancel from thc body of 
the church, and anciently served to support the rood- 
lofts, which are, in some in
tances left. They arC' 
also met with in the aisles, a portion at the east end 
of which was thus separated and inclosed for a 
chantry chapel. The lower part of this screen-work is 
chiefly composed of carved and sunk panelling, the 
upper part of pierced or open-work divided by mul- 
lions, the heads of the spaces being fined with ela- 
borate tracery, and the design finished by a horizontal 
cm'nice richly moulded. There arc comparatively few 
screens now existing of a datf' antecedent to the 
fifteenth century.f A characteristic distinction bc- 


f In Compton Church, Surrey, is, or was until recently, the re- 
mains of a wooden screen of late Xorman charact('r. Between the 
chancel and nave of Stanton Harcourt Church, Oxfordehire, is an 
early wooden screen in the style of the thirteenth century: the 
lower dhision is of plain panel-work, whilst the upper division con- 
sists of a series of open-pointed arches, trefoiled in the heads, and 
supported by slender cylindrical shafts with moulded bases and 
capitals, an annulated moulding encircling each shaft midway. In 
I Thurcaston Church, Leicestershire, is a wooden screen of the thir- 
teenth century, the lower division of which is composed of plain 
roug-h boards, set panel-wise but without relief, whilst the upper 
division cxhibitfo; a srries of eight pointed trefoil-headed arches 
supported on slender shafts" ith bases and capitals; the whole is 
surmotmted by a plain horbmntal crest. It is to be regretted that 
this screen :;hould have been removed from its original and proper 
position. In Xorthfleet Church, Kent, is a wooden screen which 
approximates in general design that of Stanton Harcourt, but it:! in 
a more advanced stage of art, being Early Decorated; the lower 
portion is of plain panelling, "hile the open 'Work, forming the 
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tween Fìcreen-work of an earlier date than the fif- 
teenth century and screen-work of that period, will 
be found to consist in the slender cylindrical fihafts, 
(often unnulated) with mould- 
ed bases and capitals which 
pertain to early work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, with the mullion- 
like and angular-edged bars, 
often faced with small but- 
tresscs, which form the prin- 
cipal vertical divisions in that 
of the fifteenth century. 
In large buildings erected 
late in thi
 style we some- 
times find octagonal TCRRETS, 
plain or covered with sunk 
panelling, and surmounted 
with ogee-headed cupolas, 
adorned with crockets and fi- 
nials. In Henry the Seventh's 
Octagonal Turret. Chapel, 'Vestminster, they 
St. Mary Ie Poor, Ens tal. 
are used as buttresse
. 'Ye 
aho find them at I
ing's College Chapel, Cambridge; 
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ll- 
r'f 
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uppcr division sbon>, consi
ts of a S{'rics of pointed arches, with 
tracery and foliations in and between the heads, supported by slen- 
der cylindrical shafts banded round midway, v.ith mould('d bases 
and capitals; these arches support a horizontal cornice. 
pceimens 
of decorated screen-work, some much mutilated, othel
 in a morC' 
perfect state, are, or lately were, existing in the churchC's of King's 

utton, 
orthamptonshirc; Cropredy, O::dord
hire; 
hotswcll, and 
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St. George's Chapel, 'Yilldsor; and at 'Yinchester 
Cathedral. The church of St. )Iary Ie Poor, Bris- 
tol, has a small octagonal tm'ret, which is richly 
panelled on the sides of the upper story, and is 
capped by a polygonal-shaped pinnacle crocketted 
I at the angle:s with a plain finial on the top. Simi- 
lar turrets occur in 
omp of the Sonlersetshire 
' I n''' - "- churches, as at 
.s ...: n those_of W orle 
t)
-
": f. C 
 [ and I\..ewstoke. 
,r , . .1, The common ' 
I I 
i \ . 
1 ,.N- BLTTRE:--;SE
 we 
r 
,;
 ' l find exceedingly 
, I plain, ,,'orked in 
I i I'I I ' stages, with sim- 
t::' 
 0 pIe slopes us set- 
F
 '1 [ ,.- off;:, oftcn finish- 
I

 '
 ' I ing with a blope 
I

r;::r.l 
 under the para- I 
J[ r,Cðí pet, but some- " 
t '__ ' 1. ' " times with a 
_ 
 crocketted l>inna- 
(,'I' de 'which rise;) 

 ?, . -' N-........:::.... n ' ,
" 
aboye it. They 
New College, are bometimes di- 
Oxford. videù into five 
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st. Lawrence, 
EVE:sbam. 


or six stages, and arc placed both diagonally and 


Beaudesert, "
a.rwickshire; St. John's Church, 'Vinchester; and 
I in Clifton Campville Church, Staffordshire. The decorated screcn- 
work in this last church w
 curiously imitated in some scrcen- 
work in the same church constructed in the seventeenth century. 
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rectangular-wise, at the angle
 of tower
. In rich 
buildings they arc partially or wholly covered with 
panel-work tracery. The tower of the church of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, has slender buttrc-;--es of four 
stages dispo
ed rectangular-wise, and panelled on 
tIH' faces and sides with sloped set-offs. ThC' 
Abbot's Tower, Evesham, has rectangular but- 
tresses of five stages, with plain slopes and faces, 
but the sides are unornamented. At the angles at 
the east end of St. Lawrence's Church, Evesham, 
are diagonal buttresses richly panelled. The but- 
tresses of the Beauchamp Chapel, \Yarwick, are of 
unusuall>rojection from the main walls, and were 
, thus constructed to counteract the outward pressure 
of the stone vaulted roof, but their heaviness is re- 
I lieved by the panel-work and tracery with which 
they are completely covered. St. X cot's Church, 
IIulltingdonshire, has also panelled buttresses. In 
larg(' buildings, where the roof was vaulted, the 
clerestory wall., were f'trengthened by flying but- 
tresses; this is the case in 'Yinche
ter Cathedral, 
where the clerestory walls of the choir are abutted 
upon by some con
isting of a 8101>ing straight line 
above and a segmental curve beneath, the spandrel 
being pierced; these abutments 
pring from plain 
buttre
ses of four stages with slol)ed set-offs sur- 
mounted by small panelled turret
, fini
hed with 
ogee cupola-shaped pinnacles crockett..'ll at the 
angles and te11ninating with a finial. Flying but- 
tres
es of this foityle also occur in Bath Abbey 
Church, and in Sherborne Church, ])orsctshire. On 
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the north side of BerkeleJ' Church, Gloucestershire, 
is a chantry chapel, the face of the parapet of which 
is enriched with sculptured strawberry leaves, small 
and large alternating, with figures of angels at in- 
tervals holding shielcb. One of the buttresses is 
surmounted by an acute pyramidical-shaped pinna- 
cle, crocketted at the angles, and finished with a 
finial. In front of this pinnacle is sculptured a 
good repre
entatioll of St. George on foot combat- 
ing with the dragon, St. George bcing clad in the 
armour which appears on the lllOnumelltal cffigies of 
the reign of Henry the Sixth.g 


g 
lthough some of the s)-mbolical sculptures of the middle 
ages were introduced at a comparatively late period; for instance, 
the conventional representation of the Blessed Trinity, in which 
the Almighty, He whom eye hath not seen, is personified in the 
likeness of fallen man,-a practice condemned by St. Augustine, 
"nee ideo tamen quasi hllmana f01'ma circumscr.iptum esse Deum 
patrem arbitrandum est, ut de illo cogitantibus dextrum aut sinis- 
trum latus animo occurrat: aut idipsllm quod sedere Paterdicitur, 
flexis poplitibus fieri putandum est; ne in illud incidamlls sacrile- 
gium in quo e:rsecratur ApostolliS eos qui commutal'erunt gloriam 
incorruptibilis Dei in similitudillem corrllptibilis hominis. Tale 
enim simulacrwll Deo nefas est Christiano in templo collocare."- 
De fide et symbolo.-This representation in sculpture is not met 
with earlier than the fifteenth century, though in ilhuninations 
and drawings it appears so early as the twelfth century. The re- 
presentation of St. George in armour combating the dragon, and 
symbolically expressing the armed Christian resisting and owr- 
coming the Evil one, according to the metaphorical description of 
St. Paul, though the author of "The Beehive of the Romish 
Church," would derive it from the story of Perseus and Andromeda, 
-was introduced at a \"Cry early period, and in this country was a 
prC'vailing symbolical representation from the twelfth century 
down to the Reformation, and from thcnce even to the present day; 
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;.\. description of constructive ARCHES is some- 
times met with which have been called /::,'trainer 
arche
; constructed between the piers of a tower, 
or ebewhere, when a transept or some other work 
has been annexed to the original building, to coun- 
teract the additional lateral prebsure on the piers of 
the tower which the weight of such transept would 
otherwise cause; arches of this dc
cription also act 
as braces where the con
truction of original masonry 
, is faulty or defectiye. The lower part of the tower 
of 'Yells Cathedral is strengthened, and the piers 
are braced again:-.t any external pressure by a cu- 
rious disposition and adal>tation of the after-inserted 
arches, both pendant and iuyerted; this is an early 
iU!'otance, and apparently of the fourteenth century. 
The piers of the arches in the north and south sides 
I of the tower of Salisbury Cathedral were also braced 
or strengthened in the fifteenth century by the con- 


it appears on the badges of the Oròer of the Garter, and on some 
of the gold coins now in circulation, On the tympana of Norman 
doorways, this, as we have before shewn, was no unfrequent sym- 
bol. In ancient wills we find allusions to the fig-ure of St. Grorge 
set up in many of our churches, in which it occupied a com:picuous 
po!'ition, and an ancient carwd reprcsentation in wood, of the above 
description, of the fiftecnth century, Ì!' !'till preserved at Cm-cutry, 
::\Iany churches were dedicated in honour of the Cappadocian I'aint, 
who i", ",tated to ha'\'"e flouri!'h('d late in the third ccutury, and is 
recogni
ed by the Church of }:ngland as a saint and martyr in the 
calendar prefi 
ed to her Liturgy. He is likewise considered as the 
l>atron Saint of this country, and is 
uppo!'ed to ha,
 been intro- 
duced as Fuch by Richard the Fir
t. The sculpture oYer the door- 
"ay at Fordin
ton (de!'cribed p. 105 ante) may allude to the leg-end- 
ary appearance of this 
aint at the battle of Antioch, A.D, 1098.- 
Matt. Paris, lIist. Angl. ed. 'YaUs, p. 36. 
1- __ _ 
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truction of two rich four-centered arches, which ex- 
tend from pier to pier, ,vith pierced and panelled 
spandrels, surmounted by a horizontal parapet with 
an embattled cornice. There are several fine speci- 
mens of this kind of arch in Canterbury Cathedral, 
constructed in the fifteenth century between piers of 
a much earlier date. At Rushden Church, N orth- 
mnptonshire, the transepts appear to have been con- 
t:;tructed at a period sub
equent to the erection of the 
nlain bodr of the church, and the tower being placed 
at the west end and not at the intersection, the pre8- I 
sure of the transepts was calculated to incline to- 
ward
 the nave; to counteract this a rich and curious 
flying arch, the spandrels of which are pierced with 
tracery and fini
hed by a horizontal embattled 
llloulding or cornice, has bcen thrown across the 
naye from a pier on each side. In Finedon Church 
in the Sallle county, is an arch of exactly similar 
construction and character, though the details of the 
open-work tracery are :5onlCwhat diversified. Across 
the north side of Portishead Church, Somersetshire, 
is an obtuse four-centered arch of this description, 
,,-ith an horizontal blocking over, and each spandrel 
is l>ierced with a quatrefoil within a circle and a 
trefoliated panel. Sometin1e
 a wooden beaIn was 
thrown across frOlll pier to pier to act as a brace; 
such a one still exists in Desborough Church, N orth- 
amptonshire, and a beam of this kind, which formerly 
extended across the naye of Adderbury Church, 
Oxfordshire, wa
 remoyed a few years ago. These 
arches fornu'd no part of the original design, but 
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were expedients adopted to meet subsequent altera- 
tions or additions, and that which might otherwise 
have appeared an ugly excrescence "a
, in most 
ca::,cs, rendered an ornamental accessory. 
;.\.mong
t coeval documents which contain par- 
ticular
 relating to the erection of churches, we may 
notice the contract entered into _\.. D. 1412, for the 
building of Catterick Church, Yorkshire, and the 
contract entered into _\. D. 1433, for rebuilding, as it 
now. stands, the collegiate church of Fotheringhay, 
Xorthamptonshire,h copies of which ha,e been pre- 
served; bO also have particulars from the contracts 
entered into 
\.. D. 1430, for the fitting up of the 
Beauchamp Chapel, St. )Iary's Church, \'
arwick. 
In the will of King Henry the Sixth, dated 
\.. D. 
1447, we find specific directions giyen for the 8ize 
and arrangement of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge; and no less than five different indentures 
are preserved, (the earliest dated A. D. 1313, the 
latest _-\. D. 1327,) containing contracts for the exe- 
cution of different parts of that celebrated structure. 
The will of King Jlenry the Seventh, dated A. D. 
1309, contains several orders and directions relating 
to the completion of the splendid chapel adjoining 
, the abbey church, "T estminster.i 
h This contract, illustrated by woodcut", has been published by 
the Oxford Architectural Society. 
i The following contract for the building of a chapel at Chester, 
is taken from Ormerod's IIi40ry of that County, and the original 

IS. Ls there stated to ha'\'"e been in the posses8Ïon of the Earl of 
I z:5hre"" sbury. 
II This endenture made by twenc "-illiam Troutebek csquier on 
that on ptie and Thomas Betes mason on that other pti e beres witt- 


E E 
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Amongst the buildings of this style ","hosp dates 
of erection haye been ascertained, besides those which 
, have been noticed, is the tower of St. l\Iichael's 
! Church, Co-ventry, an early and fine specimen, the 
I building of which commenced A. D. 1373, and ,vas 
finiðhed A. D. 1395;k the beautiful and lofty spire 
nesse that the foresaid Thomas has made eo"\'"enant and granted to 
the said '\"illiam that he shall make a Chapl'll in the ehirche yarde 
of Seynte )[arie on the TIill on the South side of the chaunccll of 
the chirche there that is to "Wete the Est ende the 
outh side and 
the "
est ende contenynge the leng-the of the chauncell there and 
xnii fote -wide -with inne the walles and as high as hit nedes resonably 
to be "With v faire and clcncly wroght wyndowes full of light that 
is to say on gable wyndow in the Est ende with ilij lightes and iij 
wyndowes on the f'outh side iehone of iij lig-htes and so in the 'Vest 
cnde in the best wise to be deviset and ilij botras on the f'outh side 
with a g-rete arch in the "-cst ende and the chapelle to be battellet 
aboye like to the littel closet with inne the castell of Chester with 
a corbyl table longyng- thereto and at ayther end iij honest fynyals 
and the forsaid ""illiam shall pay to the forsaid Thomas xx li like 
as the work goes forwarde and also give him a gowne and alsoe the 
forsayde ""il1iam shall fynde fre stone Ipne sonde wat' wyndelassc 
and stuff for to scaffolde with and such manere necessaries as the 
forsaid Thomas nedes and all manere of cariag-es that longen therto 
and the forsaid Thomas shall by the ov'sig-ht of maester John 
Asser make the Chapell and all thJllgcs that longen therto (mason 
craft) honestly In ".ytnesse of the whech thynge to these p'sentes 
endcntures the p'ties forsaid aither anendes other haven set to their 
seal Gyven at Chester the :\lonond)T next before the feste of the 
lI'atY'J"te of Seynte Jolm the Baptist in the )'ere of Kyng Henry 
the sixt after the conquest XL" 
This chapel adjoined the church of St. :l\Iary at Chester; it is now 
destroyed. In the south window was the following memorial:- 
"Orate pro aiab us 'Villi Troutbcck et Johanne uxoris ejus qui 
hane eapellam fecerunt A'o Dni 1424." 
k This stately monument of pri"\'"ate munificence was erected at 
the sole charge of two brothers, Adam and 'Yilliam Botnor: it was 
twenty-one years in building, and cost each year f:lOO. 
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wa
, however, an after-aùdition, like that of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, anù was not commenced till A. D. 
1432. 'Yestminster Hall,l the reparation or recon- 
struction of the greater part of which by King 
Uiehard the Second was commenced A. D. 1397 and 
finished \. D. 1
9U, has a fine groined porch, the 
front of which exhibits the square head over the 
arch of entrance: the 
pandrels are filled with 
quatrefoils, inclosing shields and sunk panel-work. 
The large window above the porch, and that at the 
west end, are divided into panel-like compartments 
by vertical mullions, a transom dividing the prin- 
cipal lights horizontally. The wooden roof, of a 
more acute pitch than we usually find in buildings 
of this btyle, is remarkable as a s!)ecimen of con- 
structive art and display. The spaces between the 
collar or wind-beam, bracing arches and rafters, are 
filled up to the ridge-piece with open panel-work 
ornamentally designed; thi::> is perhaps the earliest 
!Specimen we pOb::,ess of the hammer beam perpen- 
dicular wooden roof. 
Knowle Chapel, '''" arwickshire, erected at the 
cost of a pious individual, 'Yalter Cooke, canon of 
Lincoln, about A. D. 1398, is a plain structure en- 
tirely in thi:.i style, and consists of an embattled 
to" er at the wcst end, a na'\"e with north and south 
aisles, and a chancel. Externally, the division be- 
tween the na'\"e and chancel is shewn by the embat- 
tled parapet of the latter being somewhat lower 


1 Though not an ecclesiastical structure, it is here noticed as an 
example of the st
.le in an early stag-e. 
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than that of the nave. The roof is so depressed as 
to be entirely concealed by the parapet. The chan- 
cel or choir, (for this structure, shortly after its 
I erection, became the chapel of a college,) is of the 
same length as the nave, the nlasonry throughout is 
plain, and the surface unrelieved by panel-work. 
Skirlaw Chapel, York:-;hire, erected by Bishop Skir- 
law shortly before his death, which took place .A. D. 
140J-6, is a structure entirely in this style, and con- 
sist=, of a tower at the ,,,"cst end, nave and chancel, 
the division between the two latter being formed 
simply by a screen in the interior, there being ex- 
ternally no apparent division. The tower is sup- 
ported by diagonal buttresses at the angles sur- 
mounted by crocketted pinnacles, and a sinlÏlar pin- 
nacle arises in the middle of the parapet on each 
side: the tower contains a large west window in the 
lower story, above a canopied niche for a statue, and 
on each side of the upper or belfry story a window' 
of two principal lights, divided by a transOln, with 
yertical tracery in the head, thus exhibiting a very 
conl1non arrangenlCnt in the plain towers of this 
style, in nlany of which a doorway appears beneath 
the great west window; the lJarapet of this tower 
is pierced and of rather singular design. The bod)? 
of the chapel is lighted by simple pointed windows 
of three lights with vertical tracery in the heads, 
and between the windows are plain buttresses of 
three stages with sloped set-off's, finished above the 
parapet with crocketted pinnacles; the parapet is 
embattled and plain, with horizontal coping mould- 
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, ings without finy return; the roof is not externally 
visible, find the apparent want of this and the hori- 
zontalline of parapet at the east end detracts from 
the al)pearance of the building. On the north side 
of tho east end of the chancel is a revestry.m 
This chapel, as well as that of K.nowle, exhibits a 
sad declension in architectural display fronl the plain 
structures of the preceding style. The collegiate 
church, )Ianchester, founded A. D. 1422, by ThOlnas 
'Ve;,t, Lord de la 'Val', rector of the parish, is a 
large but sOlllewhat plain building entirely in this 
style, and consists of a tower, nave, north and south 
o.isle
, choir and aisles, chapter-house, and several 
chapels annexed to the choir. 
The design for the rebuilding the Abbey Church, 
Bath, was planned, and the reconstruction thereof 
commenced, by Bishop King, A. D. IJOO; after his 
death the work was carried on by Priors Bird and 
Hollowaye; but the church was not completed whell 
the ;surrender of the monastery took place, A. D. 
1 J39. This church exhibits a palpable retrogres
ion 
I in art: the details are far from good, and the execu- 
tion of the work is clumsy, the tracery in the win- 
dows devoid of taste, and in many the lights are not 
even foliated; the jmubs consist of little more than 
plain sl)lays, anù the base mouldings are shallow in 


m This is the name used for the ycstry room in the contract for 
Catterick Church; we almost alwa)'s find thit. adjunct, for such it 
generally is, on the north side of the chancel. In three Íll<.;tances 
only, ,'iz. at Long Compton Church, "Parwick:;hire, at Farcett 
Church, I1unting-donshire, and at )Iai(btonc Church, Kent, have I 
met with thhi bui1din
 on the south side. 


EE2 
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projection. At the east end of each aisle i::, an ex- 
ternal doorway, one of the few instances of such an 
arrang-enlCnt, and one not to be followed;n the cast 
window is square, without any label or hood mould- 
ing oyer it, and the spandrels of the arch within the 
head arc pierced with circular lights_ The founda- 
tion of IIenry the Seventh's Chapel, 'Yestminster 
Abbey, was laid A. D. IJ02, but not completed till 
the time of Henry the Eighth. It is the richest 
specimen of this style of architecture on a large 
scale, and is completely co\ered, both intel'nally and 
externally, "ith panel-work, niches, statuary, heral- 
dic devices, cognizances, and other decorative enlbel- 
lishments. The church of St. K cot's, Huntingdon- 
shire, is a fine !>arochial edifice, built apparently 
after one regular design, consisting of a tower 
covered with panel-work and ornamented ,vith 
crocketted pinnacles at the angles and in front of 
each 
ide; a nave, north and bOllth aisles and chan- 
cel, with two chantry c11apels, forming a continua- 
tion eastward of each aisle: it is supposed to have 
been erected A. D. IJ07. Great Ponton Church, 
Lincolnshire, is said to have been built A. D. 1519. 
But one of the most perfect specimens of a late date 
on a small scale, IS the church of 'Yhiston, N 01'- 
thmnptonshire, built A. D. 1034,0 by Antony 


n External doorways also occur in the cast wall of the south 
aisle of Congresbury Church, 
omersetshire, close abutting on the 
chancel, at the cast end of lIillesden Church, Bucks, and at the 
east end of St. John's Church, Coventry. 
o Inscriptions commemorative of the building or rebuilding of a 
church, of the erection of a chancel or chantry chapel, and of the con- 
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Catesby, esquire, lord of the nmnor, Isabel his wifc, 
and John their son; it consists of a tower encircled 
with rows of quatrefoils and other decoratiyc embel- 
lishments, and finishcd with crocketted l>innacles at 
the angles; a nave didded from the north and south 
aisles b
y archcs within rectangular conlpartments, 


struction of windows, or perhaps the glazing of such with painted 
glass, arc more numerous in the fifteenth and early part of the six- 
teenth than in the preceding centurie8. These inscriptions are met 
with on wall-plates, along cornice mouldings, in sepulchral epitaphs, 
and in "indows. The few following may be instanced as examples. 
In the cast window of a chantQ" chapel in Thornton Church, Bucks, 
under the fig-ures of a man and woman kneeling before faldstools, 
is or was an inscliption, thus: Orate pro Jolwnne Barton juniore 
Domino de Thornton conditore iStiUð capelle et pro Iðabella uxore 
ejus quorum animahus propicietur Deus. Amen. The founder's 
, will, in pursuance of which this chapel was erected, is dated in 
1433. On a stone in the interior of the tower of Sheldon Church, 
Warwickshire, is the folIo" ing inscription: In Dei 'Iloie. . . . . . 
e " 
lord lfCCCCLXI ys stepel1t"aS begon y masson had tho and fort" 
pond iiiJ8 and dijd for 11lakyng of the sepel. In a chapel in Sud- 
bur
" Church, Suffolk, is 01" was this inscliption in a window: 
Orate pro Domino Thepold alias Sudbury qui istam capellamfu'll- 
darit, anno Domini JICCCCLXV, in commemoratione omnium 
animaruJJl dedicat dat consecrate In the cast window of the chan- 
eel of Shrawley Church, ".orcestershire, was fonnerly pourtrayed 
the figure of a l)lie8t, with a desk before him, praying, and under- 
neath this inscription: Orate pro anima domini Johannis Razclins 
qui istam ecclesiæfenestramfierifecit. lIe was Rector from A. D. 
HG2 to A, D, Hi 1. On the comice of the south aisle Bodmin Church, 
Cornwall, is the following inscription: An Dni JICCCCLXXII ad 
'.firatum fuit. On a sepulchral slab in the church I)f Stratton St. 
:\lichael's, in Sorfolk, appears, Orate pro anima JolLalmis Cou:al 
I quondam rectoris istius ecclesie qui istam cancellam de 7101:0 fieri 
fecit anno Domini JICCCCLXXX FII et pro quibus tenetur orare. 
, . . In the cast "illdow of the choir of Uttle Malvern Church, 
''" orcestcrshire, is or was the following inscription: Orate pro 
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the spandrels of whieh are filled with sunk quatre- 
foils and foliated panels; these arches spring from 
piers disposed lozenge-wise with semieylindrical 

hafts at the angles; there are no clerestory ,,,in- 
dows, and the ,vindows of the aisles and chancel 
have obtusely-pointed four-centered arches. The 
woodell roof is a good example of the kind. 


anima Jolwnnis Alcocke Episcopi Wigorniensi.'J qui de nm'o hnnc 
ecdesinm snndorllm Dei genitricis Sn 11 cti E!Jidii et Snncti Johmmis 
Ewngeliste ed
ficnvit qtlOndm1t cnllcellnrii Angliæ et presidentis 
concilii Edwnrdi Regis f}llnrti primo Teglli. In the same "indow 
was pourtrayed a figure of the mshop, who was consecrated A. D. 
Hi6, kneeling' and praying. In a letter from Bi:o;hop Alcock to the 
Prior of Little ::\Ialn'rn, dated A. D. HR2, he speaks of haying 
"bylded rour church." On the embattled parapet of Long :\Ielford 
Church, Suffolk, is a long inscliption commemorative of certain 
members of the Clopton family, "off whos godb this chappel 
ys imbaytylid," and "which deed this chappel new repare 
AoDi:\loCC('('oLXXXXYI." Round the wall plate of the choir of 
Darton (,hurch, Yorkshire, is or ,,:u! as follows: Ad lalldem Dei 
et omnium snm'forllm isfu11l cancellllJll df' noro cOllstrllxit Thomns 
TYhell, prior mmwstcrii J[ollk Britanie et lllljllS ecelesie patrollw; 
et elllldrln complefr jinirit AI/no Domini rnileno quingnlteno deci- 
11tO septimn. Round th(' parapet of a chapel on the north side of 
Broxborne Church, IIertfordf'hirc, appears as follows: Pray Jor 
the ll"f'lJnyr oj Syr 11!llynm Sny KI/!Igt tt"ych Jodyd yis elwpel in 
hunor a ye Tl'enefe tl,P !Iae oj Ollr Lord God 1.')22. Round a chapel 
on the south side of Collumpton Church, Deyon, is an inscription 
commemorative of John Lane and rfomsyn his wife, "which were 
founder!5 of thys chapell," and were therein buried.-\.. D. 1526. On 
the out
ide of the tower of the Cathedral church of Bangor is an 
inscription as follows: Thvmns SkerYl'lgton EpiscOPllS Bang01'ie 
lwc campanile et ceclesiam fiel'i Jpc'it anno pnrtlls t'irgillei 
MCCOCOXXXII. Over a square-headed window of two round- 
headed lights in the south wall of the chancel, 'Yetherall Church, 
Cunlberland, is a plain horizontal label moulding" ith returns, on 
the surface of which in rai;;ed letters is insClibed Orate p. aia 1Vil- 
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Thc church of St. 1\Iichael Ie Bclfry, York, thc 
reconstruction of which commenced A. D. 1J3J, and 
,,-a,; finished A. n. 1;)45, may be considered as one 
of the very latest specimens of this style. It con- 
sists of a nave and aisles, the latter continued east- 
war(1 as far as thc cast end of the chancel, between 
which and the nave is no apparent division. From 
square piers, fluted at the angles, with an attached 
semicylindrieal t:;haft to each face, 
pring on each 
I side six obtuse four centered arches with hollow 
architrave mouldings, and bollow hood mouldings 
over, with a stringcoursc running above the arches. 
The f'pandrels of the arches are pierced with foliated 
quatrefoils in cireles, and panel-work. The clerestory 
I has a continuous range of square-headed, three 
, light windows, with sunk panel-work in the lower 
di,-ision. 
Somersetshire is a district noted for the number 


lim Thornton AMafis. Round the arch of a plain semicircular- 
headed door"ay, surmounted by a square label in the 8ame wall, is 
in
crib('d in similar lette
 Orate p. auima Ricardi Be({derlwll. 
I The g-atehouse, now all tbat remains of "P('therall Priory, contains 
a doorway of fimilar de!'i
, and the details of this g-ateway are so 
I late in date that it appears to ha\ e been conE'tructed by Abbot 
Thornton, ycry shortly before the suppre[o;sion. In Wi11ington 
Church, Bedfordshire, on a pier at one end of a high tomb the 
followin
 is inscribed: Armiger ille Julies Costldrk hoc OptlS fit'1'i 
ferÏf si ergo quod 'I:aleant pia t'ota largire pater 'lit eterna fruatur 
, posterÏfate 1541. Many more comm('morati\"e inscriptions might 
I be adduced, and a collection of !'uch appears in Pcg-
e's Syllog'e, 
&c., in the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. All thcse arc 
most \"aluable from the eyidence they afford illu..trative of the 
, various changes in the COll!'truCti\"{\ features of architectural de..igns, 
and of the period
 when 8uch had occurred. 
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of rich churches of thi:-; style, erected apparellt1y 
towards the close of the fifteenth, or very early in 
the sixteenth century; many of these churches have 
rich carved woo(lwork in bcreens, rood-lofts, pulpits, 
and pc wing. The towers are particularly fine, and 
remarkable for their general style of design, being 
often divided into stages by bands of quatrefoils; 
the !Sides are l110re or les:-; ornanwnted with project- 
ing canopied niches for !Statuary, and in many of 
these niches the statues haye been preserved from 
the iconoclastic zeal which has elsewhere prevailed. 
The belfry windows are partly pierced, sometimes 
in quatrefoils, and partly filled with sunk pancl- 
work. The parapets, whether embattled or straight, 
are pierced with open-work; and each angle of the 
tower, at which buttresses are disposed rectangular- 
wise, is finished with a crockett cd pinnacle of open- 
work, which also frequently rises from the middle 
of the parapet. The tower of Taunton Church is a 
lofty and rich specimen of the kind. Towers simi- 
lar in general design to those which may be said to 
prevail in Sonwrsetshire arc not unconlmon in other 
di!Stricts, but do not exhibit that provincialisl11 which 
is the case in that particular county.p 


p Lincolnshire abounds with beautiful churches of the fourteenth 
century, and Somerseb5hÏre is rich in examples of the fifteenth; 
but the fonner consist of a hig-her class in architectural merit and 
are superior in general design and execution of detail; nevertheless, 
the Somersetshire churches are full of interest, and no"" here, per- 
haps, do we find externally a great('r exuberance of decorative 
sculpture, imagery, and panel-work, and internally of rich and 
costl
. wood-work. 
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SPIRES of this era are not so general as in the 
former styles; lllany are crockett cd up the angles, 
as at }(ettering Church, 
 orthamptonshire, and 
Hotheranl Church, Yorkshire; there are also nlany 
plain f;pires. Cnlike numerous examples in the two 
preceding styles, they spring from within the para- 
pet, and do not project oyer the external wall of 
the tower. In many instances they were erected 
a considerable time after the construction of the 
tower. TIH' 
l)ire of I
outh Church, Lincolnshire, 
called, in the accounts of the expenses incurred in 
building it, the BRO.\CII, was comluenced A. D. 
IJOO, and was fifteen years setting up ;q it is crocket- 
ted up the angles, and the total cost of its erection 
was 30JI. 7s. 4d. 
:\Iuch of the very rich work of this style is to be 
found in the interiors of our churches, especially in 
the detached sepulchral chapels erected within many 
of the cathedrals, and in the parclose screens of 
stone and wood, ancI other carved wood-work, with 
which some of our churches abound. The aIJparent 
1)ut gradual declension of this style may be observed 
in those churches, or portions of churches, erected in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. The Re- 
formation was, for a time, a bar to the building of 
churche
, and the introduction about the same period 
q Architects of the present <lay often have not sufficient time 
allotted them properly to consider of and de:-;ib'11 churches about to 
be erected. The failure in numerous points" hich most modern 
churches exhibit, may partIr be attributed to this circumstance, 
partly to the want of a correct ta.:;te and knowledge in those by 
whom the architect is emploved under restrictions. 
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of architectural details of the Renai:ssance school, 
formed after the antique and classic orders, inter- 
mixed at the same tÏ1ne with lnuch of Gothic form 
and detail, led to that incongruit:r and dcbasenlent 
of style ,vhich prevailed in the century which fol- 
lowed it. 

Iuch of the decorative sculptured work of this 
period is elaborately though somewhat coarsely ex- 
ecuted, when compared with that of the preceding 
style; and in e
.ternal imagery the arrangement of 
the drapery docs not convey to the mind the same 
notion of breadth and graceful effect as in the 
scull>ture of the fourteenth century, the folds are 
perhaps more numerous, but are produced by sharp 
and angular forms. 
During the fifteenth century the figure of the 
ble:ssed Virgin bearing in her arms the infant Sa- 
yiour, occupicd, much more frequently than before, r 


r The earliest notice I have been able to find of any imag-e of the 
Virgin "ith the infant Chlist in her arms is that given by 
Iatthcw 
Paris in his description of the exterior shrinc of St. Alban, con- 
structed by order of Simon, Abbot of 
t. Alban's, between A. D. 
1166 and A. D. 1188, per ,nanum præcellentissimi aréificls magistri 
Johannis aurifabri. At the head of this shrine was represented 
the Rood -with St. 
Iary and 
t. J ohn, 
t the foot the image of the 
blessed Virgin bearing her Son in her bosom. This imagery \\ as 
of silver and gold of beaten work. In capite 'l,'cro quod respicit 
orientem, imaginem cru,cifi.ri cum JIariæ et Johannis iconis . . . . 
veneranter collocavit. In fronte 'L'ero occideutcm respicicllte ima- 
ginem beatæ Virgin is pucrunl SUlun tenentis in grcmio, cmincnte 
opere. . . . . . in throno sedentem 'ÏlIcatlzedravit. This in-:.agery is 
prc,iously describcd as eminentibus imaginilJlls de argellto et auro 
opere propulsato (quod 'L'ulgarUer Lcvatura dicUur) eddenter 
effi!liari. The earlicst sculptured effigy I have met with of the 
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a prominent position on the exterior of churches, in 
a nichp over the portal or in a niche in the west 
wall of the tower, and sometimes, as in the Lady 
Chapel annexed to the church of 
t. ::\Iary at 'Var- 
wick, it occupied the position of the cross, or, að it 
sometimes was, the crucifix at the apex of the gable 
at the cast end. Sculptured representation
 of the I 
Annunciation and the Lily Pot, the symbol of 
purity, which wa'i con
idered as an emblem of the 
blessed Virgin, were not uncomnlon. 
In the sculpture of this period more attention 
appears to have 1>een be
towed on minutiæ and cor- 
I rectnes
 of detail than on the conception and execu- 
tion of work of a bold and striking character. 'Yith 
a greatly increa:::;ed nUIllber of examples a decadence 
in art is easy to be perceived, yet not so luuch as to 
reduce it below what was rigidly correct, and due 
proportions were ob
erved. In the early l'iculptured 
imagery of the Hellaissallce, a graceful and effec- 
tive though peculiar style, partaking of the charac- 
ter of the :Florentine and other Italian foichools of I 
sculpture, and thus differing with the nativc 
chool 
Virgin with the infant Christ is that oC the twelfth century, in 
York Cathedral; the late!'t, that of thl' se\"Cnteenth centur
, in the 
porch of fo;t. )Iar
"s Church, O,-Cord. Of internal imag-ery of the 
fifteenth century, seycral fragmen
 of sculpture ill ba!'so relieyo 
called' tables,' fonnerly placed in the 'Wall just above an altar, arc 
remaining in our churches, though not in their original positiono:, 
and they are generally found much mutilated. Th n ('.l:-.t mndow 
of the Lady Chapel, ::;t. )[ar
"8 Church, "'arwick, contains up the 
j.lmbs and principal mullion:-, numerous f;mall stone imagoes oC 
saints with their peculiar 8ymhol
 j this is an unusual arrange- 
ment. 


}O' F 
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, "ith which it was intermixed, is visibly apparent, 
und nlar be traced in the sculptured imagery and 
accessories which ndorn the chapel of Henry the 
Seventh at "\Yestminster; in the sculptures, now 
wretchedly mutilated, at the cast end of the bepul- 
('hral chapel of Prince Arthur in "\Yorcester Cathe- 
dral, and in the sculptures on some tombs of the 

ame period in 81. ::\Iichael's Church, Coventry. In 
thc
c a greater freedom of design and knowledge of 
, composition is exercised than 've find displayed in 
the sculptures of this age generally. And in this 
state of retrogression in architecture, and of 1'etro- 
I gression Inixed with the partial advU11Cemellt of art 
in sculpture, we arrive at that eyentful era the eye 
of the Ucformatioll. 
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Sepulchral Cross, Bakewell, Derbyshrrc. 
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Part of the Chapel of Oriel College, Oxford. 


CIL\PTER IX. 


OF TIlE DEB.\SED ESGLISII 
TYLE. 


"?OIIEX the middle ages close, and with the dawn 
and progress of the Ueformation, we lû
c those well 
defined 
tyles of Ecclesiastical Arehitel-ture which 
had prevailed in succession for nearly a thousand 
years, and the venerable remains of which, every- 
where abounding, though in many instances im- 
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l}aired by neglects or tastelebs innovation, are 
uch 
as to excite in our minds mi
ed feelings of admira- 
tion and regret. To the last of these succeeded an 
irregular and incongruous style, which has received 
tlw denomination of the Ih:R\$ED, and has been 
thus designated from the general inferiority of de- 
sign cOlnpared with the 
tyle it 
upplanted, and the 
meagre and cluInsy executioll of ::;culptured and 
other ornamental work, al::l well as frOlll the inter- 
I mixture of detail originating frolll an entirely dif- 
fen'nt school of art, and the consequent 
mbYersion 
of purity of style. Although it Inay be difficult to 
assign a precise date either to the introduction or 
discontinuance of this dcscription of architecture, it 
is to about A.D. 1340 that the commencenlent of 
the Deba:sed style may generally be ascribed, though 
the germs of it can be di:seerned at a somewhat 


s The manner in which our churches were neglected shortly 
after the Reformation was a subject of complaint by authority. 
For to the Homilies published br the royal command, A.D. 1562, 
a
ainst peril of Idolatry and superfluous decking of churches, it 
was found nece
sary to add an Homily for repairing' and keeping 
clean and comely adorning of churches, "It is a sin and shame," 
as the latter e
presses, "to see so many churches so ruinous and 
so foully decayed, almost in every eorner. If a man's priyate 
house wherein he dwellcth be decayed, he will neyer cease till it 
be restored up again."..,.,....... " And shall we be so mindful of our 
common base houses, deputed to so low OCCUP)in
, and be forgetful 
toward that of God, wherein be administered the words of our 
eternal saIyation, wherein be intreated the sacraments and myste- 
ries of our redemption 1 The fountain of regeneration is there 
presented unto us, partaking of the body and blood of our Sayiour 
Christ is there offered unto us; and shall we not esteem the place 
where so heavenly things are handled ?" 


I 
I
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earlier l)eriod; it appears to have continued for 
about a century, or rather more, when the Henais- 
I::i..LIICC or ItalitUl ::;chool, founded on classic models, 
and which hitherto, in Church Architecture, had 
appeared only in detail, seems to have entirely su- 
perseded the last remnant of Gothic art. It is not 
perhaps very difficult to speculate on the probable 
change which would have taken place in the Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of this country, had the reli- 
gious houses not been suppressed, and their revenues 
with few exceptions, diverted to private and secular 
uses; we bhould have had the ltenaissance school of 
clas
ic forms and details gradually springing up and 
breaking in upon the Gothic designs of the middle 
ages in a manner clearly developed in many of the 
continental churchcs. t But in thi
 country the im- 


t In a scarce and valuable work formerly in the library of the 
late venerable and l('arned President of )Iagdalen College, Oxford, 
Dr. Routh, which contains a series of bird's-eye views of the mon- 
asteries of France as they existed in a perfect state upwards of a 
century ago; the greau>r part of the monai'tic offices are repre- 
sented in the Italian or revived cla!'sic style of the seventeenth 
century, or perhaps a little earlier, when these buildings, from one 
cause or another, in f;ome measure possibly originating from the 
excesses of the IIu
uenots, appear to have been everywhere mostl)" 
reconstructed, little more than the churches attached to them being 
of ancient date. Instances of this style are apparent in such re- 
I mains as the }'rench Revolution has left of the monastic building..; 
belonging to the ancient abb('ys of Jumiegeo;, of St. George, Bos- 
chervilk, of two abbeys at EITeux, and of the .\bbey of _\rdenne, 
near Caen, all in 
ormandy; and probably of many others. The 
effects of the French Revolution on religious edific('s were mo!:t ' 
di.;;astrouc;; many of the fine conventual churches in Xormand)" 
have been converted into, and are now used a", warehous('s, stabl('s, 
and barns. One church at Caen is now occupied ac; a eorn market. 


FF
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, mediate effect of the change was different, for the 
deyastation of the nlOllasteries, religious houses and 
chantrie
, which followed their suppression, discou- 
raged altogether the study of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, (which had been nluch nurtured by the 
Inembers of conventual foundations, who were now 
dispersed,) and gave a fatal blow to that bpirit of 
erecting and enriching churchc
 which this country 
had for so nIany age
 possessed. The expense' also 
of erecting manr of our ecclesiastical structures, or 
different portions of theIn, frOlll tilllC to time, in the 
nlOst costly and beautiful Inanner, had been defrayed, 
out of the imll1en
e revenues of the monasteries, 
I which, at their sUPI>ression, were granted away by 
the crown, or by the private Illunificence of indivi- 
I duals who frequently built an aisle, with a chantry 
chapel at the east end, partly inclosed by screen- 
, ,york, or annexed to a church a transept, or an addi- 
tional chapel, endowed as a chantry, in order that 
remembrance lllight be 
peciall:r and continually 
made of theul in the offices of the church, according 
to the then prevailing ulO:uge; which chantries hay- 
ing been abolished, one motive for church building 
wa::, gone. u ...\nother and conCUlTent cause may 


u In ancient wills we lrequently meet with bequests of money 
towards the construction or reparation of a particular church, for 
the making and glazing' of windows therein, and for other specified 
objects, as the following extracts will t'hew : 
Sir William de Erghum, by will, A.D. 1346, gave as follows:- 
" Item do et lego ad upus u/lius capellæ a/l/tl'.xæ Ecclesiæ de 80- 
mc)"tby X marc."-Testamenta. Eboracen::5ia. 
Thoma::; de lloton, Rector of the Church of Krrkesbrmisper- 
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aho be fi...signed for this change. This was the 
almost imperceptible introduction and advance of a 
fantastic mode of architectural design and decora- 
tion, so apparent in the co::-.t1y, though in many re- 
!'peets inelegant, lllOnuments of this age, among 
which the details of ancient eld

ic architecture were 
incorporated 'with others of fanciful design peculiar 
to the latter part of the sixteenth and early part of 
the seyentcenth centuries. 
In describing thcn the characteristics of this 


ton, by "ill dateù A.D. 1350 :-" Item do et lego 0 8 . ad construen- 
dam Imam fenestram in allstrali parte Ohori de Kyrkeby."-Ibid. 
Thomas de la Jlare, Canon of York Cathedral, by his will .\.D. 
1358 :-" Item ecclesiæ de J,elldck pro 1'enocatione magnæ fenes- 
træ cancelli rjusdem, X marcas............Item ad coopaaciOllem 
cancelli de Brothel"iOll XLs. "-Ibid. 
Sir :\lannaduke Constable, Knight, by will A.D. 13;6 :-" Item 
lego pro pal"ime1lto cancelli ecclrsiæ de Flaynbllrgh 1:iijs. :urjd. 
Item lego pro coopertllra et emendaC'Ìolle super aUare Sanctæ 
Katerillæ in eadem ecclesia cu,"n plumbo .IX s."-Ibiù. 
Henry t'nayth, Clerk, b
' will A.D. 1380 :-" Item lego fabricæ 
domlls capitularis de IIoudon x..l. Item lego pro reparaciOlle can- 
celli mei do IIadenham, t:idelicet ad faciendam wwm maglra11l 
fmestram infronte dicti cancelli de quillque lliminibus, in cooper- 
tura et in alii3 consimilibus coopertllræ corporis ejusdem ecclcsiæ 
o marcas."-Ibiù. 
John I:'ayrfax, Rector of Preseote, by will .\,D. 1393 :-" Lego 
ad ritriacionem trillm frllrstrarum ill rorpore P('clesiæ de TraUon 
lX'ljs. t'iijd. Item lego fabri('æ campanili.'l petræ ecclesiæ de Pres- 
cote de lWVO factæ Xl'''-Ibiù. 
Ueorg-c 
Iountburg'hchil'r, by will .\.D. 1409 :-" Ll'go fabricæ 
Ì1lsulæ ecclcsiæ de Gamell
toll ex parte aU3trali .x 1!IIlrcas."-Ibid. 
Willi,un Bell, Pri
t and Parson of Middleton in Tesdaill, in the 
County of Durham, by will .\,D. 1.)58 :-" Item, I gef:e mId beqllitlle 
Mto Middleton Church thre bells of an hundrethe u::eght u::hich I 
desYl"re my lord of Lincoln Ilnd doctor Jratsoll of the Colledge of 
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...tyle, we nlay notice a general heaviness and inele- 
gance of form and detail, doorways with pointed 
arched heads exceedingly depressed, also plain 
round-headed doorways, with key-stones after the 
Roman or Italian scmi- 
classic style at that 
time beginning to pre- 
vail; square - headed 
windows with plain 
vertical mullions, with 
the heads of the lights 
either round, obtusely . 1 
arched, or rectangular, 
generally without any 
foliations; pointed windo\,s clunlsily fonned, with 
plain nlullion bars t;imply intersecting each other 
, in the head, or filled \vith tracery luiserably de- 
bigned, and an allnost total absence of ornanlental 
mouldings. Indications of this style may be found 
I in many country churches which have been repaired 
or partly rebuilt since the Reformation. In the in- 
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Ladbrook Church, 
Warwicksbire. 


Duresme at my costs and charges to hange in Irame the said bells 
at flle church and for the hallgillge 01 the said belles and lor the 
said frame I hau prepared XX tres there and all the timber that 
'remallithe our alld besides the makYllge 01 the said frame I bf'- 
quifhe to the said p'ishe chllrche to builde in the said chllrche one 
Ile alld to make stalles in the said clwrche of the cost and charges 
of the said p'ishe."-"
i1ls and InV"cntories published by the Sur- 
tces' 
ociety. 
How seldom in modern wills do we meet with bequests of a like 
nature with those aboV"e! eV"en the ancient incipitur, "In Dei 
nomine, Amen," has bcen generally abandoned for one purely 
secular! 
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terior of churches specimens of the wood-work of 
this st)-lc arc vcry common, and casily distingui
hcd 
by thc shallow and flat carved panelling, with round 
arches, arabesques, scroll-work, and other nondc- 
script ornament peculiar to thc age, with which thc 
pews, reading-desks, pulpits, and font covers arc 
oftcn adorncd. The screens of this pcriod arc con- 
I structed in a semi-classic 

tJ.le of design, with fea- 
tures and dctails of Eng- 
li
h growth, and arc often 
burmountcd with scroll- 
work, shield
, and other 
acceß
orles. Of tIlls des- 
cription of work the scrCell 
in thc :south aisle of Yarn- 
ton Church, Oxfordshire, 
..\. n. 1611, and thc chan- 
ccl scrcen in Passenhanl Church, X orthamptonshire, 
A.D. 1626, may be instanced as specimens. 
Hitherto we find the chanccls of all the churches 
in this country fronting the cast, though they differ 
in degrees of prcci
e oricntation,x for the custom of 
turning eastward in public worship was one of pri- 
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Duffield Church, 
Derbyshire. 


x Considerable observation has been paid of late years to thE' 
subject of the orientation of churche
, and the commonly receiyed 
opinion is, that the degree of orientation of any particular church, 
.md the difference bet" een that nnd other churches, originated 
I from and was fhed by the point ill the horizon on which the 
Wl 
rose on that &Lint's day in honour of whom such church "as dedi- 
c.lted. A century and half a
o this subjcct received attention, and 
the variation.. or orientation are noticed b)' Sir Henry Chauncy, in 
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mitive antiquity in the church,Y and, as such, fell 
under the ban of the Puritans :3hortly after the Re- 
fornlation, and the original chapel z of Elnanuel 
College, Cambridge, fOllilded by sir \V alter 
Iild- 
his "lIistorical Antiquities of Hertfordshire," published A.D. 
liOO, for in his description of Radewell he observes, "One end of 
eyery church doth point to such place where the sun did rise at 
the time the foundation thereof was laid, which is the reason why 
all churches do not directly point to the east; for if the foundation 
was laid in June, it pointed to the north-east, where the sun rises 
at that time of the year; if it was laid in the Spring or Autumn, 
it was directed full east; if in "'inter, south-cast; and by the 
standing' of these churches, it is known at what time of the year 
the foundations of them were laid." The choirs or chancels of 
some churches incline or dc,iate, and are not continucd in a paral- 
lel or straight line with the navc. This is the case in the church 
at btratford-upon-Ayon, and this de,iation is supposed to have 
reference to an esoteric meaning, explained by some as symbolical 
of the inclining of our Saviour's head on the Cross. 
y In the Apostolical Constitutions written at the close of the 
third or very early in the fourth century, churches are directed to 
be built long and with the head towards the cast, and the congre- 
gation are directed to pray to God eastward. St. Basil, who flou- 
rished in the middle of the fourth centulJ-, also alludes to this 
I custom. " As to the doctrines and preachings which are preseryed 
I in the church, we have some of them in the written doctrine, 
I others we haye received as deliyered from the tradition of the 
Apostles in a mystery ;......for to begin with the mention of what 
. is first and most common: who has taught us by writing that those 
who hope in the name of our Lord should be signed with the sign 
of the Cro
s? "Ìlat wr'tten Law has taught us that we should 
turn towards the east in our prayers ?.,......Is not all this deriwd 
from this concealed and mystical tradition ?,........'ye all indeed 
look towards the east in our prayers."-Epist. ad Amphiloc. Dc 

piritu S. "Ìliston's Translation. 
z The present chapel was projected after the Restoration by 
Sancroft, then master of the College, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and completed A.D. 1677.-:\Iemorials of Cambridge. 
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may, one of the leaders of the Puritan l>arty, in 
1JS4, was, by its founder, purposely built north and 
Houth, in 111m'ked derogation of this early catholic 
w..age; it wa!' also, as Evelyn observes of it, 
" meanely erected." 
...\ very common practice prevailed about th(' 
, middle of the sixteenth century, when anyaltera- 
tion or addition was nlade in or to a church, of af- 
fixing a stone in the masonry, with the date of such 
in figures. Thus within a pointed window of the 
I Decorated 
tyle, but despoiled of its original flowing 
tracery, in the north wall of the north transept of 
"T olston Church, ".. arwickshire, two f'qual'e-headed 
windows have been inserted, the lowe
t dh-ided 
into three, the uppcrmost, which is much f-maller, 
into two rectangular-headed lights by plain vertical 
I mullion
; over the latter is thc date A.D. 1J77, 
over that beneath an. Dom. 1624. The chancel of 
CIa verdon Church, ".. arwickshire, is in the debased 

tyle of the sixteenth century, and was erected 

hortly before A.D. IJ86. The windows arc squm'e- 
headed and divided into plain oblong pancllights 
by mullions and transoms. with the half-round 
moulding filleted on the face, as in windows of 
domestic architecture of the 
ame l>eriod. 
The rich flowing tracery of the original cast win- 
dow of Bilton Church, in the 
am(' county, a struc- 
ture of the fourteenth century, ha, in; been de- 
stroyed, and the window blocked up, an iru,ertion 
, "as made in the seventeenth century of a plain and 
clumsy 6quare-hC'a<h'd window, divided b
- vertical 
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mullions into six lights, obtusely arched in the 
heads, but without foliations, and aboye this ,"Vin- 
dow ,"Vas a stone slab with a date inscribed of 1609. 
Oyer the east windo,"V of IIillmorton Church, 
'Yar"ickshire, (which is a pointed window of four 
lights, formed by three plain mullions curving and 
intersecting eaeh other in thf' head, which is filled 
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SllDningwell Church, Berkshire. 


with nearly 10zeJlge-Rhaped lights, l)ut all ".ithout 
foliation!':,) is a stone bearing the date of 1640. In 
the south wall of the tow{'r of the same church 
(which is low, heayy, and clumsily l)uilt, without 
any pretension to architectural design) is a stone to 
denote the time of its erection, which bears the 
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I date of 16JJ. Pulpits, communion tables, church 
chests, poor boxe!'" and pewing of the latter part of 
the sixteenth and of the seyentcenth century, also 
yery frequently exhibit, in figures carved on them, 
the precise periods of their construction. 
Annexed to Sunningwell Church, Berkshire, is a 
singular porch or building, sexagonal in form, at 
the angles of which are projecting columns of the 
Ionic order supporting an horizontal entablature. 
On each side of this building, except that by which 
it communicates with the church, and that in which 
the doorway is contained, is a plain window of 
Debased Gothic, of one cinquefoiled pointed light, 
within a squarp head with a hood moulding over, 
similar to the windows in many of the colleges at 
Oxford. The doorway is nondescript, neither 
Roman nor Gothic, but in detail partaking of both. 
This building is sUPl>osed to have been erected by 
Bishop J ewe!. "Tater-Eaton Chapel, Oxfordshire, 
a slllall structure consisting of a nave and chancel, 
was, apparently, erected in the latter part of the 
sixteenth or early part of the seventeenth century. 
The south doorway is within a 
quare head, and the 
",-indows are obtusely arched, and contain three 
pointed lights, the heads of which arc cinquefoiled, 
the Iniddle light rising higher than the lateral, each 
window has a hood moulding over. This kind of 
window, which at first sight appears of earlier date, 
is common in this 
tyle. Apethorpe Church, Xor- 
tbamptonshire, also al>l>ears to have been rebuilt 
about the bame l>criod Qo.; "Tater-Eaton Chapel. It 
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consists of a tower and spire, a nave, north and 
bouth aisles, chancel, and a sepulchral chapel on the 
south side of the chancel. This chapel is separated 
! from the chancel by three pointed arches, the piers 
I are cylindrical but faced with four broad fillets, and 
i the soffit consists of a round which is faced with a 
, : broad flat fillet. The windows are obtusely pointed 
but without hood mouldings, and they each contain 
I three lights, the heads of which are trefoiled. The 
chapel of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, finished in 
1 1632, exhibits in the cast wall a pointed windo\v, 
I clum
ily designed, in the Debased style, divided by 
I mullions into five principal lights, round-headed, 
but trefoiled within; three series of smaller lights, 
rising one above the other, also round-headed and 
trefoiled, fill the head of the window, the composi- 
. _=-_ - _ 
 tion of which, though comparath-ely 
- rude, is illustrative of the taste of 
the age. On each side of the 'win- 
dow on the exterior is a kind of 
semi-classic niche. 
Several of the college chapels in 
Oxford, being late erections, are 
built in the Debased style, as Brase- 
llme, 'Yadham, and Oriel. The 
windows of the latter, one of them 
round-headed, are filled with very 
inelegant tracery, and the large oval 
openings in the head being without 
foliations have a very bald and unpleasing appear- 
ance. The face of the mullion is channelled with a 
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deep hollow. In Stowe Church, Northamptonsbire, 
seyeral window'S were inserted at a general repara- 
tion of the church in 1639; they arc square-headed, 
having a hood moulding oyer, and for the most part 
diyided into three obtusely pointed arched lights, 
without foliations. Under the windows of the 
south aisle Ï:3 a tstringcourse, more semi-classic than 
Gothic. On the south side a plain round-headed 
doorway was inserted at the same period. 
The tower and south aisle of Yarnton Church, 
Oxfordshire, erected by Sir Thomas Spencer, A.D. 
1611, have the same kind of square-headed window, 
with arched lights without foliations, as those at 
Stowe. On the north side of Lubenham Church, 
Leicestershire, i
 an obtuse and nearly flat-arched 
doorway of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the arch is within a square head, the jamb
 
are moulded half-way down, when the mouldings 
die in a plain beyelled base; over the head of the 
door is a horizontal hood moulding without any re- 
turn. Near to this doorway is a square-headed 
window of three rectangular-shaped lights formed 
by vertical mullions, which are faced with a semi- 
cylindrical moulding with a square-edged fillet run- 
ning up it, as in the mullioned windows of that 
period of domestic architecture; this window is 
surmounted by a horizontal dripstOlw or hood 
moulding without a return. 
Arthuret Church, Cumberland, rebuilt A. D. 
1609, b a large structure con::;isting of a tower, 
nave, north and south aisles, and chancel; the eastern 
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bay of each aisle flanks the chancel, and is divided 
from the rest of the aisle by an arch. The arches 
between the nave and aisles are plain pointed, and 
double-faced with chamfered edges; they t:ipring 
from plain octagonal piers, and are preci::;ely similar 
to plain pier arches of the fourteenth century, with 
the exception of the cap Inouldings, which consist 
of the peculiar ogee, connnon as a crest moulding 
of thi::; period. 
The church of Stene, in K orthamptonshire, built 
by one of the Crewe family, _\.D. 1620, presents 
features both of debased Gothic and semi-classic 
detail. It consists of a nave or body, and two 
aisles, but no defined or beparate chancel. The east 
window is pointed, of five lights, the Inullions cross- 
ing in the head, the renmining windows are square- 
headed; the parapets, which consist of plain hori- 
zontal blocking-courses, are sunnounted at intervals 
by sn1all obcliskal pyramids fini<shed with balls, in 
lieu of pinnacles. On the north side is a doorway 
of Italian detail. 
The chancel of Passenham Church, N orthamp- 
ton shire, was re-edified by Sir Robert Banastre, 
A. D. 1626, and exhibits a n1ixture of debased 
Gothic and senli-c
assi(' detail. The roof is ribbed 
and waggoll "aulted, which form it retains on the 
exterior; the east end is surmounted with a cross; 
the windows are pointed, the east window contains 
four principal cinquefoil-headed lights with tracery 
above, formed principally by vertical, but with 
some curved, mullions; the general arrangement 
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has, howcver, a clumsy appearance; the side win- 
dows arc also pointcd, and contain two principal 
lights, with le
ser lights in the head, inelegantly 
formcd by the vertical and curyed tracery bars, the 
jambs are moulded, but in a shallow and meagre 
manner j oyer each window is a hood moulding, and 
beneath the window runs a horizontal string of 
tolerable design, consisting of an upper and under 
sloped face and a CRvetto beneath. The buttresses 
han> a singular a1>pear'1nce, and the slol>ed set-off"! 
of overlapping 81ab
 with a projecting nlOulding 
exhibit a bold but not good effect. The south door- 
way has a plain segmental-arched head with a key- 
stone in the centre, and oyer this is an inscrihed 
tablet,a with armorial bearings, f'urrounded with 
scroll-work. The interior is fitted up choir-like, 
with a chancel screen and stalls. The whole of thi
 
structure displays marks of a fervent desire, rather 
than of a 
uccessful attempt to rcyert to the ancient 
principles of Ecclesiastical .Architecture. 
The south porch of Chiddingstone Church, Kent, 
bears the date of thc year of its construction, 1626. 
The external doorway arch is senlicircular, with a 
key-stone in the centre, and is contained within a 
square head formed by a hood L10ulding oyer j the 
Hpandrels arc filled" ith shallow sculptured foliage, 
and the jambs are slightly moulded half-way down 
in a manner not ullu,,",ual in the depre:"sed arched 


a The inscription is a3 follows :-" Robcrtus Banasterius )Iilc
 
hane saeram "Edcm (ad laudcm Deo) propriis sumptibus condidit 
..Etatis suæ anno 56, annoq. 1626." 
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doorways of this period. Over the apex of the 
gable of the porch is a cross, of the form heraldic- 
ally tcrmed botton/e, or trcfoiled at the extremities, 
and this cross is of a date eoeval with the porch. 
The chanccl of Baddcsly Clinton Church, 'Yarwick- 
shire, ,vas rebuilt A.D. 1634, and contains in the 
south ,vall hvo square-headed windows of three 
lights each, and a depressed four-centered areh 
doorway, plainly splayed. In the north wall is a 
single square-hcaded windo,v of two lights, and the 
ea
t windo,v consists of five lights diyidcd by a 
tran80111 within a dC'l>rcssed l>ointed arch; at the 
apex of the roof is a plain cross of good dcsign. 
::\Iost of the windows of the church of Blctchley, in 
Buckinghamshire, a structure principally of the 
Decorated stJ-Ic, appear to have been rcmovcd in 
the seventeenth century, and square-headed win- 
dow.s inserted in their btead. These alterations, 
from the date 1637 appearing on the embattled 
parapet of the nave, and also on the poor box within 
thp church, n1ay fairly be ascribed to that l>eriod. 
The clerestory "windows are square-headed, and are 
divided by mullions into three obtuse-arched headed 
lights without foliations, similar to those in Stowe 
Chureh, X orthamptonshire. In the wall of the north 
aisle, and in other parts of the church, are square- 
headed window
, with hood mouldings over, of three 
pointed lights cinquefoiled in the heads, and these 
appear to have been inserted at the same period. 
The alterations effected by the celebrated antiquary, 
Brown "\Villis, in the early part of the eighteenth 
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century, are indicated by two plain square-headed 
doorways in the Homan or Palladian t;tyle, with 
kcy-stoncs on the entablatures: by the cast window 
of the chancel, a clumsily designed and ill-con- 
structed window of fivc lights, trcfoiled in the 
heads, with a quatrefoil opening over each; by the 
pinnacles of the tower, 
urmounted by stone bslls; 
and in the interior, by the chancel screen of oak, 
designed in the Palladian style with Ionic pilasters; 
and by the ceiling of the chancel, which is painted 
with the figures of the twelve Apostles with their 
different emhlcl11s. Carsington Church, Derby:shire, 
mostly rebuilt A.D. 1648, is of one pace, there 
being no di vision between no. ye and chancel, the 
window
 are square-headed, the south doorway plain 
and semicircular-headed with a key-stone on the 
top of the arch, and an horizontal moulding, com- 
mon to this age, running above. A similar mould- 
ing runs along a plain h orizont al parapet. On a 
:o-tone in the south wall jheedifieJ -f618l 
The present roof of the chancel of Pillerton 
Church, "
al'wickshire, was, apparently constructed 
in the scyellÌeenth century, and the frame-work is 
rude and clumsy. The pitch Þ lofty and probably 
the same as that of the original roof. There is no 
girder or tie-beam
 but the roof is divided into three 
bays, and at some di
tallce below the wall-plates 
spring horizontal hanuner-beams supporteù by wall- 
pieces which re
t on corbels and curved braces; from 
the hanl1ner-bemns spring short diagonal braces 
which rest on the principab, and abo long curved 


. 
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braces which serve to strengthen the collar or wind- 
beam; from the lattcr hangs a small pendant, and 
the same description of ornament projects horizon- 
tally from each hammer-beam. Each sloping side 
of the ,alley of the roof is divided horizontally by 
two purlins. The date is indicated by the pendant 
and rude ornanlental details rather than by the con- 
structive features. 
The roof of the north aisle of Xewport Church, 
Isle of 'Yight, was apparently constructed in the 
reign of Charles the Fi.rst. It is flat, divided into 
bays by tie-beams, intersected with longitudinal 
beams with can-ed bosses at the intersections where 
within ::;croll-work appears on one a coronet and 
plume of feathers "ith Iclz dicn, on another a cro,Vll 
and harp, on a third a cro,vn and thistle, on a fourth 
a crown and rose, on a fifth a crown and Heur de lis, 
and on a sixth a crown and portcullis. 
But Stanton Harold Church, Leicestershire, 
erected by Sir Robert Shirley, A. D. 1653, is per- 
haps the latest conlplete specimen of a country 
church in the debased Gothic :;tyle. It consists of 
an enlbattled tower, a nave, north and south aisles, 
and chancel. The east ,vindow is pointed, and the 
mullions are moulded, and cross in the head; the 
principal lights, four in nUluber, are cillquefoiled, 
and those in the head quatrefoiled; thp parapet of 
the nave is embattled, and pierced with quatrefoils, 
and beneath is a hollow cornice moulding; the side 
windo"s of the chancel are of three lights, but in 
other respects resemble the east window.; the win- 
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dows of the aisles arp also pointed, with hood 
nlouldings oyer. The' clerestory wall is pierced 
with square-headed windows, three on each side. 
On the south side of the chancel, and leading to a 
vault, i
 an obtuse-pointed arched doorway, with an 
entablature above 
upported by Doric columns, 
which flank the doorway. The west and principal 
doorway, rich of it
 kind, exhibits a n1Ï...xture of 
Gothic and semi-classic detail, the latter predonli- 
nating. In the interior the arches, thrpe on each side 
the nave," hich support the clerestory, are simple 
double-faced pointed arches with chamfered edges, 
and spring from angular-shaped piers with plain 
capitals. Although the general proportions of this 
church are stunted, and far fronl pleasing to the 
eye, the ornanlelltal detail 8hallow and somewhat 
meagre in execution, and the fitting up of the inte- 
rior "With close pe"Ws, three feet nine inches high, 
not altogether such as could be desired, it stands a 
monunlCnt of a l>ious and praiseworthy attempt to 
revive under difficulties, and "in the worst time," 
at no small cost, our ancient Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture. 
The chancel of Islip Church, Oxfordshire, rebuilt 
by the celebrated Dr. Hobert S0uth, ..A.D. 16
O, is 
in the debased Gothic style, the walls are" ithout 
buttresses, and the "Windows have semicircular heads 
with nlullions crossing and intersecting each other 
without foliations. b 


b On one of the b('ams of the roof is this inscription:- 
Ie ROBERTCS SOCTII, S. T. P. I
 ECCLE8IAM nA
C P .\.ROCIiULEM 
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The church of St. l\lary Aldermary, London, 
having been dcstro,red by the fire in 1666, was re- 
built bJ" Sir Chri
topher "Tren, A.D. 1681, in seem- 
ing imitation of the former church. In this, the 
piers and depressed pointed arches which support 
the clerestory bear a consid{'rable resemblance to 
those of the fifteenth century, but the foliage aud 
decorative detail displayed in the spandrels denote 
at onee the period of construction. In the groining 
of the nave and aisles the architect has attempted to 
imitate the fan tracery groined roofs of the fifteenth 
century, but even here the design betrays itself, for 
instead of pendant cones in the ccntre of the roof 
are circular concave conlpartments. This structure 
exhibits perhaps one of the latest attempts to imi- 
tate the church architecture of the middle ages, 
after the general introduction of the Palladian or 
Italian style. 
Tow"ards the end of this century Gothic mould- 
ings appear 110t to haye been understood, as in the 
attempt to re-constl'uct portions of churches in that 
style we find those of classic art to prevail. Such 
is the case with respect to the tower of Eynesbury 
Church, St. N eot's, IIuntingdonshire, rebuilt in a 
kind of debased Gothic and mixed Roman style, 
A.D. 168'1. Ingestry Church, Staffordshire, ,vas 
rebuilt A.D. 1676. The tower is finished at top 
,nth a balustrade, and ornamented ,nth urns or 


I:SDCCTCS ANSO DOMP.U 1678, PROPRIIS SC'MPTIBCS HAXC CA:S- 
CELLARIAM A FC:SDAMENTIS I
STA1:RAYIT EXTRUXITQ1:E. A:N:SO 
D:SI. 1680." 
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vases at each corner. Other instances of the kind 
might also be enumerated. The tower, naT'e, aisles, 
find transepts of the church of St. ?\Iary at ".. ar- 
wick,c which were rebuilt after the fire, A.D. 1üÐ-!, 
by which those portions of the old church were de- 
stroyed, and completed A.D. 1704, exhibit a curious 
and late installce in which the pointed form of the 
arch is retained in the doorways, windows, and pier 
arches, whilst the details are semi-classic in design, 
I find pointed arches in the tower are intermixed with 
semicircular coyed niches. The sections of the pier 
arches in the nave resemble many of those of the 
fifteenth century, being formed from a square, fluted 
or hollowed at the angles, with a semicylindrical 
shaft attached to each of the flat faces, whilst the 
capitals arc composed of the echinus and acanthus. 
The interior of the roof is underdrawn and arched, 
find divided by ribs into cellular compartments in 
imitation of groining. The windows are large, but 
the tracery, uniqu.e of its kind, is in miserable taste, 
the head of each window being filled with a huge 
light in fornl resembling a horse collar. An open 
balluster parapet surmounts the walls, and this is 
relieyed at intervals by urns. ...\.rnongst other 
churches or portions of such built or reconstructed 
in the seventeenth century, and of which the dates 
are ascertained, the following may be enumerated: 
Boughton Church, X orthamptonshire, built A. D. 
IJÐ9. Tower of "ryke Dyye, Korthamptonshire, 
c This structur(', which wa1' ('r('cted after a design by Sir William 
"ïl
on, is fully d('
crib('d in thc second number of a work now in 
prog-r('..s, "Xotic('s of the Churches in "-arwickshire." 
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rebuilt A.D. 1617. Tower of Belton Church, Lin- 
colnshire, rebuilt A.D. 1637. The chancel of the 
SaIne church was rebuilt circa A.D. 1720. Ash- 
burnhanl Church, Sussex, built A.D. 1663, and con- 
secrated A.D. 1667. Billcsley Church, 'Yarwick- 
shire, rebuilt A.D. 1692, by Bernard \'11alle
". 
The license by the Bishop of ,V orcester, dated A.D. 
1692, for the rebuilding of Burmington Church, in 
'Yarwickshire, is indicative of the state of feeling 
then prevalent in church building, and of the short- 
ened proportions of chancels in new churches. The 
license I'ecites that it appeared by petition that the 
old chill'ch had fallen down about four years pre- 
vious and still lay in ruins. That the rebuilding of 
it in its fonner dimensions ,,-as unnece:-;sary, and 
that one bell would be enough; and that the parish- 
ioners had requested that the rest of the bells and 
the lead, and the other materials of the old church, 
might be applied to the raising of the new one. 
License was therefore granted for the erection of a 
chapel, to be raised on the sanle dimensions as the 
body of the church was before, nanwly 32 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, and for the leaving out of the 
tower which stood between the chancel and the 
church, making a cUI)ola at the west end for the 
single bell, and for the church to be moved more 
eastward to the chancel, and that the chancel might 
be contracted from 18 feet long and 12 feet wide to 
a less compass, "after the modern fashion of some 
new churches in London."d 
d The substance of this document is gin'n Tery fully in 
Dugdale's Antiq. ""arwickshire, ed. 1730, p. 59;. 
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\t the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the Roman or Italian mode appears to ha-,e pre- 
vailed generally in the churehe
 then built, without 
I any admixture even of the debased Gothic stvle: 
. .. 
they were often constructed of brick witb stone 
dre

ings and quoins, either in the plainest po

iblp 
manner, or else ornauU'nted with urns, festoons, and 
I other symbols of Paganism. 
The tower of '\
hitchurch Church, IIants, rebuilt 
..\,]). 1716. is of brick coyere(1 with plaster, in the I 
I Palladian style, and contains a plain ::icmicircular 
west doorway with a keystone in the head, a plain 
oval window just above, find over that two 
cts of 
I"}alladian windows ,vith stone dre
sings and key- 

tones, the whole finished with an embattled para- 
,pet. The body of Alcester Church, ".. arwickshire, 
re-cclified A.D. 1 ;33, exhibits in the exterior walls 
a very debased kind of Gothic, tll(' windows are of ' 
two lights, without foliation, obtusely-pointed and 
four-centered, with 1100d mouldings oyer, buttresses 
intervene between them. and the parapet is embat- 
tled, but tliP details arc meagre, and all the nlOuld- 
ing=-, !oohaHow and l)oor. In the interior the aisle
 I 
arc di,-ided fronl the na,ye by ]}orie columns which 
support the roof, which i
 co,'ered by a flat undC'r- 
drawn plaster ceiling; there is a rece

 for the altar, 
rather than a chancel, being only ten feet deep by 
sixteen fect in width. The tower of Speen Church, 
near Kewbury, erected A.H. 1;34, is of brick, rus- 
ticated fit the angle
, and the windows are of brick 
with stone imposts and ke
-stones. IIoniley Church, 


IIIl 
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1Yarwickshire, rebuilt in the Palladian stJle, A.D. 
172:3, exhibits a semicircular east end and a balus- 
trade parapet ".ith urns at intervals, and the towcr 
is surmounted by a spire. e 
Towards the close of this century originatcd the 
rcviyalof the study of ancient Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, as excmplified in the churches of Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, erected A.D. 1781, from the plans 
of Francis Hirons, an architect of 1Yarwick; of St. 
Nicholas at 'Yarwick, erected about the 
arne period; 
of Ea
t Norton, Leice:.;ter
hire, erected A.D. 1783; 
of Stapleford, Leicestershire, rebuilt A.D. 1783; of 
Carlton, XorthmllPtonshire, erected A.D. 1788; and 
of Leek ',,"ooton near 'Varwick, erected A.D. 1792. 
In these churches "e may perceivc praiseworthy 
though fceble and unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
the architecture of the 
Iiddlc Ages, but they exhibit 
. only nleagre detail, and unmeaning and tasteless 
orllanlCnt blended ,vith faulty design, without any 
boldness of conception to counterbalance the effect 
thus produced. They must, however, be considered 
with refcrence to the age in which they were con- 

tructed, and as 'YOl'ks produced in the dawn of the 
revival. 
During the present century, the practical study 
of Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture has greatly in- 
creased, but the principles have been mltil lately 
illllnderstood, and the misapplication of detail and 


e On the west front of the tower is this inscription, 'Ad Gloriam 
lJei Johannes Sanders Arm. pl'opriis sllmptiblls 'wne EcdeÛam 
I ædijicat"it .An o salutis 1i23.' 
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neglect of hannony of proportion in mo
t of the 
churches profes
edly built to imitate tho
e of old 
together with the short-sighted utilitarian economy 
which has prevailed in their erection, have ocea- 

ioned them, with few exceptions, to be full of glar- 
ing defect
. In the last few eventful years an ex- 
traordinary impub(\ ha
 been given to this study, 
and our ancient Christian Architecture, in its l>urity 
and adjustment of proportion, has begun to be pro- 
perly considered. The present i-;, howeyer, still an 
age of Transition from a low and peryerted to a 
purer and better taste. 
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Intenor of a Church durmg a Funeral, 
from an illummated MS. 


CIIAPTER X. 


OX THE IXTERXAL .\RR.\SGE)IEXT OF CIILRCHE
 
PREYIOG
 TO THE RE}'OR)I.\TIOX. 


XOTWITIIST.\XDIXG the Epoliation of our Engli"h 
Churchcs, especially of tho
c of conventual founda- 
tion, in the rcign of IIenry thc Eighth, and the 
changcb effected in the ritual and ccrcmonics of the 
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Church in the reign of Edward the 
ixth, and 
the destructi '"e yiolencc occa
ioned by the Puritans 
in the middle of the se, enteenth century, our 
ancient churches !'òtill retain relics of the past, not 
as 
.ct swept entirely away. The
e point to w.;ages 
in religious worship, with which our ancestors 
were familiar, but which, !'OUle lun-ing been abro- 
gated, and others differing in nlauy respects from 
the Liturgical rite
 of the Reformed Church can- 
not be fully understood without 
ome knowledg{' 
of the fornler dbeipliue of the church, and of th(' 

eryiees connected with it. As historic reminiscel}- 
ceh, howeyer, the yestiges thus left arc not without 
their il}tere
t and yalue. 
Though 
û early 
 the fourth century, we nleet 
with a yaricty of liturgical officeð in IThe in the 
eastern church, which, differing from one another 
in lninute particular
, agree in general and e......ential 
poinb, the formation of :;uch liturgics i... not to be 
ascribed to the period at which they arc first found 
reduced into writing, but to usages of Dluch higher 
antiquity. the origin of which we are perhap::, 
hardly able to trac
, though they were early con- 
bidered to be eoeyal, or nearly ::'0, with the apostolic 
age. f For the di:)cipline and mystical rite::, of the 
primitiye church during the three fu:;;t cent uric , 
when it wa:-- btrugglillg against persecution, being 


f From Ju:"tin )Iartyr's account of the celebration of the Lord'!, 
t'upper, it is c\id('nt that there \\ as in his time a E'ct fonn of 
}mblic \\ o
hip. II
 fi
t apolo

' wa::. written \\ithin half-.t- 
century of the death of the apostle 
t. Jolm. 


llli - 
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lwrforlned in secret, ".cre imlJarted by mere oral 
eOlll1llunieation; aud the mm;t important to the 
faithful only, or those fully admitted into the 
church,. ,vhilst the catechumens, or thoðe convert:, 
who btill renlained in a state of probation, were, 
after the perfolïnance of a ecrtain portion of the 
accust0111ed 
eryicc, di
nnissed, and not allowed to 
, relnain to be partakers of the more solemn rites. 
Justin ::\Iartyr adverts to the custom of the 
I Christians turning to the ca
t in prayer, and adds 
that the Church receiY(
d from the apostles the 
ulOde and place of prayer.g 
Tertullian, who wrote at the close of the second, 
aud early in the third century, alludes to certain 
of the mystical cerenlonie:, of the Christians as 
hr.xiug been betrayed to 
tl'angers, and mnong
t 
these he l1H.
ntious th(> cust0111 of luaking the 

igll of the cros!' on the body: and TIasil, Bishop 
of C
l\Sarea, circa A. n. 370, f-;}>eaks of the lnys- 
tical rules and discipline of the Church as origin- 
ating partly fi'om unwritten doctrine, and partly 
1'1'0111 apostolical tradition; and amongst the obber- 
yances then in Uðe, which had been traditionally 
I handed down, and were of unknown antiquity, he 
l>artieulal'ises the trinc bapti:-;mal immersion, the 
signing with the sig"n of the cros
, the turning to- 
ward the east in prayer, and the use of a SOlCl1l11 
form of words beyond those contained in the Serip- 
g In primis Justin, ad Ort1lOdoxos re8polld, ad quæ:;,t. 118. ait, 
"ideo Christianos 0I1111l'S preculll tempore spcctare ad Orientem"... 
additque in fine, "Eccle
iam a sanctis Apostolis oramli morem et 
locum accppi:o:se." Duranti Dc ritibus Ecclesiæ L. 1. c. III. 
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ture, buth before and after the e"'\:hibition of the 
bread of the Eucharist, and the cup of blessing; 
and he ob;:,crvcs that thcl3c and many other mysteries 
werc derivcd from the unwritten doctrine of a con- 
cealed and mystical tradition. h 
The Con
titutions known by the title "Apos- 
tolical," which were writtcn about the close of the 
third, or early in tlw fourth century, contain a 
formulary of the Eucharistic service, as then ob- 
served in the eastern church. AUlOngst the rites 
referred to in this most ancient liturgy, which is 
also calleel the .. Clementine," Iuay be noticed 
the kiss of peace, according to the apostolical 
injunction, whence originated the pax of 
ilver at a 
1l1uch later period presented to be ki:-;sed;i the ablu- 
tion of hands before the offertory, originating frOlu 
a Jewish rite, and the admixture of water with the 
wine in the cup of the Eucharist, a cu-;tOlll of Îln- 
ulemoria] tradition. k The pricst also wore a white 
or shiuing garment, and in the communion the 
llly:-otical elelllents, in both kind"i, were l>artaken of 
by all the faithful. 
The origin of the Homan Liturgy i!o, invoh.cd in 


h De Rpiritu sancto, ad .\.mphilochiulll c. XXXII. 
i The Pax was used at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
k The mh.ed cup in the Eucharist is e't.pressly mentioned by 
Justin :\1 art yr. It was enjoyned in the Order of Communion, set 
forth in the reig-n of .Ed\\ard the Sixth, A. D. 15-:t.:'. It was like- 
"ic;e enjo
'11ed in the fiTht Liturgy of the Reformed Church of 
England, A. D. 1519. This cu
tom was never expressly abrogated, 
though in the Liturgy of 15,j2 and subsequent Liturgics wine onI)" 
was required for the cup. 
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I some ob
curity; it hal3 been partly ascribed to Leo 
and Gelasius, both of wh01n flouri
hed in the fifth 
centur), though the latter Pontiff appears rather to 
have added to an old office than composed an entire 
new one. Gregory the Great, who flourished a 
century after Gcla
ius, revi
ed it, and added con- 
siderably to the services and rites of the church. 
::\Iueh of the substance of the ancient Liturgie
 
of the east lnay be found comprised in that con- 
tained in thc Sacramel1tary of Gregory; yet the 
order of the service is different, and the forIll of the 
latter 
uhsequently prcvailed generally throughout 
the ,yest, and appears to have been introduced into 
Britain by Gregory himsclf through Augustine. 
The Gregorian liturgy in order and bubstanee, but 
,,
ith divers additional praycrs and forms, has eyer 
since been follo.wed by most of the churches in 
communion with that of Ronle; and though the 
rituals of nlan)" of those churches differ in the ordo 
lIlissæ or ordinary of the Ina
s, that variable part 
which precedes the preface, the canon of the nlass, 
which follows it, with some additions to the post 
communion, continued nearly the same, word for 
word, as that compiled or revised bJT Gregory. 
Prior to the an'iTal of Augustine towards the 
close of the sixth century, the ancient liturgy of 
the British Church is hupposed to have been the 
SaIne as, or derived from, that of the Gallican 
Church. FrOlu the time of Augustine to the Refor- 
mation the liturgies of the English Church were 
derived from that of Gregory, probably at first with 
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littlc> or no alteration. Sub:,equently in different 
, di:-;trids a variety of office:s pre\ aileù. Of' the:se 
the most noted wa:s that contained ill the 
l'nice 
book known as .. The use of Sarunl," compiled by 
O:-.mund, Bishop of Salisbury, about the close of 
tlw eleventh celltur
-. This use or scryice was 
adopted throughout the greater part of England; 
though the Cathedrals of York, Ijncoln, IIereford, 
and Bangor had also their several use:s or form:s of 
wor:-hip, nuying' in some respects from that of 

al'um. but the canon was the SaIlle in all.l It is 
with reference to these, and other occasional obser- 
I vances that we I"hould view the peculiar appendages 
which still exist in many of our ancient churches. 
Few and brief arc the notices by St. Chrysostolll 
and Gilda:--, of the religious structures used for 
worship by the ancicnt British ChlITch. The altars 
therein only arc luentioned, and of :--ueh :-;tructures 
we haye now no visible trace:"). From the time of 
Augustine to the X orman conque:,t, the Anglo Saxon 
churches appear fronl existing remains to have been 
small compared with the Xorman churches. Some 
consisted of a nave and chancel only, as at "Ïtter- 
illg; many had a tower westward of the nave; 
SOffit' had aisle:" us at Bl'ixworth and Hepton; 
some were built in the form of a cross, with trall- 
;:,
pt-.:, a:; at "rorth, and Stanton Lacey, and Htow, 
Lincolnshire; some tel'luinated with a :.cmicircular 


I Both th(' ordinary and canon of the rna,..s accordin
 to the use 
of Ranlm, with the' cer(,Ulonies u:-e(} thereat before the Uefonna- 
tion, wer(' tr.m..lated b)' i'ox, and appear in his :\lartyrology. 
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al>se, as the original chancel at Brixworth; some 
with a polygonal apse, as at "Ting. :\lost, howeycr, 
appear to have been rectangular at the cast cnd. 
Some had the tower between the chancel and nave as 
at ""\Y ooton 'Yawen; some had crypts or subtcrrane- 
ous pas
agcs as at }{,epton, Hcxham, and Ripon. All 
had the chancel pointing eastward. 
Four churches in the north of England, lIexhanl, 
Ripou, J arrow, and :\IonkswearnlOuth, all erected 
in the seyen th century, all noticed and described by 
ancient writers, still retain vestiges of their original 
construction. The two former ,vere built by Arch- 
bishop ""\Yilfrid, the two latter by Benedict Biscopus. 
Richard, Prior of Hcxham, circa A. D. 1180, des- 
cribes the building of that church, .A. D. 674. The 
substructure consisted of crypts and subterraneous 
oratories and winding passages. The apse was 
adorned with histories and inlagcs, and figures 
sculptured in relief on the stone 7 and coloured paint- 
ings. In the oratories, both within and beneath the 
church, altars were constructed in honour of the 
blesscd Virgin, of St. 
lichacl, of St. John the 
Baptist, of the holy Apostles and others; relics of 
saints, books, yeshnents and utensils of the chuI'ch 
'were nunlerous. Such another church could not at 
the tinle of its ercf>tion be fOllild on this side the 
Alp
.m Some of the winding passages of the church 
built by ""\Yilfrid, are still accessible outside and 
westward of the present church. These, constructed 
of materials from 
ome old Roman building, have 


m Rich. Pro Hag. into X Scriptores. 
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I been only partially cleared out. The mona
tic 
church of Hipon was likewise built by "rilfrid. 
Some vaulted pa!"sages and 
nmll ehamber
 are all 
the vestiges of the original church. Benedict nis- 
I copus, A. D. 676, built the church of the monastery 
of :\Ionkswearmouth, having sent for nlasons from 
Gaul, to construct it of stone after tho Uoman man- 
ner. He also sent to Gaul for gla:ss factors, to glazC' 
the windows; mul he decorate(l it with Imintings 
of the blesse(l Virgin an(l the twelve Apostles, with 
subjects taken from the Evangelists, and the visions 
of the 
\pocalypsc, with these the walls werp 
covered. He obtained also fronl abroad sacred 
vessels and vestments, aIul from Rome a multitude 
of books aIul relics. n The tower of this church 
till 
remains, together with some rude sculptured orna- 
I ments. The church of the monastery of JarI'ow, 
, likewisC' erected by Benedict Biscopus, was com- 
plete(l and dedicated A. D. 68J. This church the 
founder decorated with paintings reprc!"enting cor- 
re:-\pon(ling cyents in the 01(1 an(l Xew Testament, 
such as Isaac calTJing the wood on which, being 
bound, he was placed, and our I,ord bearing his 
Cross. The brazen serpent uplifted in the wilder- 
nes
, mul the Son of l\Ian affixe(l to the Cro!':
.o 
The AL T.\HS in the Anglo Saxon churches, as we 
I see by illuminated 1\1S8. hall each an altar eoyering, 
and a cro!':s standing upon them. Of the altar fur- 
niture we have an account of that presented by 


n Vita S. Bf:'nedicti, auctore Yen. Bedc. 
o Yita S. Bcncdicti, ßcde. 
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King Ina, A. D. 708, to one of the chapels of the 
abbey church, Glastonbury, anlongst the costly 
church l>late and articles, composing which, ,,-ere a 
chalice, paten, and thurible of gold; candlesticks 
and a ve,sel for hol
. water of 
ih-er, images of gold 
and silver of our Lord, the ble
sed Yirgin, and the 
tweh-e Apostles. and altar coyerings and sacerdotal 
ornauU'nts, wrought with gold and precious stones. 
In the constitutions of 'rïnchel
ee, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, A. D. 1294 to A. I). 1313, the articles 
directed to be provided b
. the pari
hiol1ers for the 
use of the church are enumerated. AnlOngst these 
are books and vcstments for the officiating" clergy, a 
I frontal for the high altar, a proce
sional cro
s, a 
cross for use at funerals, a thurible, a lantern, a bell 
to be carried l>efore the host at the visitation of the 
sick, a l>ix for the' host, hells ,,-ith their ropes, a 
bier for the dead, a vessel for holy water, a pax, a 
candlestick for the pascal light, a font with a lock, 
images in the body of the church, the principal 
image, that il3, the image of the :,aint in honour of 
whmn the church ".
 consecrated, was to be placed 
in the chancel. 
On entering a church through the porch on the 
north or south f'ide, or at the west end, we 
ometimes 
, perceive on the rip'ht hand side of the door, at a 
cOllyenient height fronl the ground, often beneatl] 
I or within a canopied niche, or fCJlest(>lla, and partly 
I projecting fron1 the wall, a stone basin: this was 
the :stoup, or receptacle for holy water, called also 
the aSjJersorium, into which each indiyidual dipped 
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his finger, and cro

ed himfo\clf when pa5
ing the 
threshold of the 
acred edifice. Thp custom of 
asper:-:ion at the church door appears to have been 
derived from an ancient usage of washing, 
 an 
emblem of purity, before prayer.P The stoup is 
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Stoup, south door, Oakham Church, Rutlandshire. 



ometime
 found inside thp church, clo
c by thp 
door, but the stonp basin uPI)ears to ha\e been by 
, no means general, and probably in lllost cases a 


p The stoup was a V('
s{'l, says Durantu... which hdcl in 
church{'", the holy wat{'r with which those w{'re accu
tomed to be 
sprinkl{'d who enter{'d. \nd he 
ubsequent1y obs(,rYe
, " Ill!lfitll- 
tum fuit ra!la ista a'luæ brnedictæ ad o!ltillm ecclesiæ a latl'l'e 
ingredienti!l, ubi protest de:ctro collocar;. In reter; testamento 
nlJn ,,;si lotlls templrml ingred;ebattlr. Cæterllm t"as istud a'l"ff' 


I I 
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moveable vessel of metal was provided for the pur- 
pose; and in an inventory of ancient church goods 
at St. Dunstan's, Canterbury, taken _\. n. 1500, we 
find mentioned" a stope off lede for the holy wat r atto 
the church dore." 'Ye do not often find the stone 
stoup of so ancient a date as the twelfth century; 
one nmch mutilated, but apparently of that era, may 
however be met with inside the little Norman church 
of Beaudesert, 'Yarwickshire, near to the south 
door. At Ecton church, X orthamptonshire, inside 
the north porch on the right, is a stoup under an 
ogee headed canopy, trefoiled within. On each side 
of the west entrance of Irthlingboroug-h church, 
X orthamptonshire, is a stoup. On the right hand 
I side of the entrance into the tower of Cerne Abbas 
I church, Dorsehhire, is a stoup. On the right side 
, of the wcst door of )Iutchelney church, Somerset- 
shire, is a fine stoup, consisting of an angular-shaped 
I basin, with quatrefoiled compartments on the sides, I 
I this is supported by an angular-shaped shaft 
panelled, and conyerging ribs, the fan-like eompali- 
, ments between being also panelled. The basin is 
beneath a plain canopy. At Rowington church, 
and Iln1Ïngton church, 'Yarwickshire; Stanton 
Harcourt chuTch, Oxfordshire; Fording-ton church, 


belleclicfæ e marmore lapidm.-e solido, non lateritio, nee spongioso 
fin'; debet, adspergillum que deceits (' labro catenula appenSflm 
habere. Durantus, de labro, sefe f'a!le aquæ benedictæ." Zosimus 
also speaks of this custom, "Brat autem Romanis ",'etusta consue- 
tude, 'Ilt quum, limen templi transelwdum esset, sacerdos secundum 
tnorem ethnicum madidos quosdam oliL"æ ramflsculos manu tene-ns 
ilzgI'edientes aspergebat."-Zosim. 1. vi. c. vi. 
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Dor
etshire; St. Benedict's church, Glaston bury; 
Sedgeberrow church, Gloucestershire: and at many 
other churches arc stoups, some within a fenestella 
or niche, others simply projecting from the wall. 
The author of the rites of Durham, edited by Davies 
of Kidwelly, A.D. 1672, in his description of that 
church as it was before the Reformation, says:- 
"There were two fair holy water stones belonging 
to the Abbey church of Durham, of a very fair 
blew marble. The fairest of them stood within 
the north church door over against the said door, 
being wrought in the corner of the pillar, haying 
a very fair f\hrine of wainscot oyer head very finely 
painted, with blew and little gilt stars, being kept 
very clean, and always fresh water provided against 
every Sunday morning, wherein one of the monks 
did hallow the said water very early in the morn- 
ing before divine service. The other stood within 
the 
outh church door." 
The PORCH was often of a considerable size, and 
had frequently a groined vaulting, with an apart- 
nlent aboyc, the latter being sonletimes an after 
addition. It was anciently used for a variety of 
religious rites, for before the Reformation consider- 
I able portions of the marriageq and baptismal ser- 
vices, and also nluch of that relating to the church- 
ing of wonlen, were here performed, being com- 
o menced" ante ostium, ecclesiæ," and ccnc1uded in the 


q At the g-rand 80uth('rn entrance of Xorwieh Cathedral are the 
espousals or sacrament of marria
(', carved in stone. "-Bloomfield, 
yolo IV. p. 22. 
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church; and these are set forth in the rubric of the 
)Ianual or service-book, according to the use of 
Sarun1, containing these and other occasional offices, 
'Ye have no porches of the Anglo-Saxon era. 'Ye 
have Norman porches with rooms over, generally of 
I a later addition, and we haye porches of a later era, 
with roonlS over erected at the same time. There i::;, 
reason for believing these rooms were occupied by 
anchorites or recluses, of whom aIld of their habita- 
, tions within churches, there is much to be said. In 
some districts ,,"e find in the porch just above the 
doorway into the church a snlall nalTO"- loft or gal- 
lery, access to which was obtained by a very narrow 
staircase constructed in the thickness of the wall of 
I the porch. Authority as to the precise use of this 
gallery has not been obtained. It is how.eyer con- 
jectured that it was for the purpose of decking the 
inlage of tlIP patron saint, which stood in a niche 
over the doorway, on festival days. The south porch 
of Caldicot church, )lonmouthshire, is large, and an 
erection of the fifteenth century, within it and over 
the door leading into the church has been a small 
loft or gallery, access to .which was obtained by a 
flight of steps in the east wall of the porch. In the 
niche o,er the doorway and above the loft is a 
mutilated effigy of the blessed Virgin. In the south 
porch of the church of 'Yeston-in-Gordano, Sonler- 
setshire, a narrow flight of steps on the cast side 
leads up to the remains of a stuall gallery extending 
across the porch on the north side; of thif, gallery 
the moulded beams of the floor only remain, these 
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cut across the apex of the inner doorway; in the 
wall aboye this gallery i..; a canopied niche with a 
bracket at thf' foot for an image. This gallery is 
nine feet nine inches in length, and only two feet 
ten inches in width. In the f,outh porch of Portis- 
head church, Somersetshire, the same arrangement 
exists; the porch, a structure of the fifteenth cen- 
, 
tury, is lofty, and the remains of the gallery which 
extend acro
,; it on the north side, are approached 
by 
tl'pS within a projection on each side; aboye the 
gallery in the wall oyer the inner door is a niche. 
In the porch of Clapton-in-Gordal1o, in the same 
county, is a projection on the north side, with a 
doorway now stopped up. In the wall aboye the 
inner door is a niche. A niche al
o occurs oyer the 
inner doorway of the porch, which is large, at 
: Kingston Seymour church in the same county. On 
each side of the porch of 'Y raxhall church, in the 
same county, is a projection containing a staircase, 
which appears to have led to a slllall gallery over 
the inner door, of which now no vestiges remain; 
oyer the inner doorway is a niche for an in13ge. 
Besides this arrangemeLt there is a chamber over 
the porch, access to which is from a :staircase lead- 
ing from the south aisle of the church. These are 
the only churches I have met with where this bin- 
gular arrangelnent exists, with the exception of I 
Caldicot church, they are all situate in one parti- I 
cular di
trict and within a few miles of each other. 
Ha\ ing entered the church, the FosT is generally 
di
co,cred towards the west end of the na,e, or 


-- - ----- - 
I I 2 
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north or south aisle, and near the principal door; 
such, at least, was in nlOst cases its original and 
appropriate position: this .was for the convenience 
of the sacramental rite there ad1ninistered; part of 
the baptismal service (that of lllaking the infant a 
catechumen) haying been performed in the porch or 
outside the door,r he was introduced b
T the priest 
into the church, .with the invitation, IIl!vcdere in 
templmil, Dei, 'lit habeas vitllJn æterllwn et 
'ifas ill 
sæclllurllJ1l; and after certain other rites and prayers 
the infant was carried to the font and inunersed 
therein thrice by the priest, in the names of the 
three Persons of the Holy Trinity. By an ancient 
ecclesiastical constitution a font of stone or other 
durable material, with a fitting coyer, was required 
to be placed in cyery church in which baptisnl could 
be adn1Ínistered;s and it was, as Lyndwood informs 
us, to be capacious enough for total inllllel'sion. 
Some ancient fonts are of lead, as that in Dorchester 
church, Oxfordshire, and that in Child1'ey church, 
Berkshire; both of these arc cylindrical in shape, 
and of the Norman era, encircled .with figures in 
relief; those on the font at Dorchester representing 
the tweh-e apostles, whilst those on that of Childrey 
are of bishops. Leaden fonts are also to be met 
with in the churches of Brookland, 1(ent; "\Yarehmn, 
Dorsctshire; 'Varborough, Oxfol'dshire; and "r ahns- 


r "Ad valvas ecclesiæ,"-Onlo ad Faciendum Catcchumenum, 

Ianuale. 
s Constitutions of Edmund Archbishop of Canterbury, A. D. 
1236. De Baptismo et eius Effectu. 
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ford, Korthamptonshire. Square and cylindrical or 
truncated cOllc-like /'Shaped fonts, of Xorman design, 
supported on a baseulCut by one or more 
haft
, and 
either plain or >:Iculptured, arc nmllerous; 'WC some- 
times find on them figures of the tweh'c apostles, 
sculptured in low relief; the baptism of our Saviour 
I also was no uncommon representation. Those bear- 
ing thc Eyangelistic symbols were also not uncom- 
mon, as at Fakenham, X orfolk; St. John Sepulchre, 
Xorwich; and Stoke by Xayland, Suffolk. Fonts 
bubsequent to the Norman era are not so frequently 
, cO'vered with ::,culptured figurc:" though such some- 
times occur; they are cup-like, sexagonal, septagonal, 
or octagonal in shape, but the latter greatly pre- 
dominate; and the different styles are easily ascer- 
, tained by the architcctural decorations, nlOuldings, 
tracery, panel-work, and sculpture, with which they 
are 11lOre or less covered. They are generally cased 
in..;ide, or lined with lead, with a perforation at the 
bottOl11 of the basin to let off the water. On the 
sides of rich fonts of the fifteenth century repre- 
ISentations of the seven sacranlent:-:., according to the 
church of Rome t were not un frequently sculptured, 
as on that in Farllillgham church, Kent. Some 
fonts bear inscriptions, as that of Bridekirk, Cum- 
herland, which is Hunic. The Xorman font of 
Little Billing church, X orthanlPtonshire, of a plain 
jar-like form, is likewise inscribed. The font of 
Key:.;oe church, Bcdford'jhire, bears a
 inscription in 


t Yiz., Baptiiffil, Confirmation, Euchari::.t, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimony, and E
tremc t;nction. 
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X orman French round the lower part of the basin 
of an octagonal decorated font; at Bradley church, 
Lincoln::5hire, is im;cribed,-tJater noster abe maria anb 
tticbc Icrcn !!C d}ilbe !!t is ncbc. In the panels round 
the basin of the font, which is of the fifteenth 
century, of Bourne church, Lincolnshire, is an 
in
cription which occupies beyen sides, the eighth 
being placed against a pier, it is as follows,-l!
 (Jt 
CSt nom qbe sup omc nom . ltound the upper part of 
the octagonal basin of the rich font, at St. ::\Iary, 
Beverley, Yorkshire, i::5 inscribed,-Ura!! for tbe soules 
of [[1
llm jJer
ffaxc brapcr anb bis fu
bi5 fubirb mabe 
tbis Jfont of bis ppCt costes tbe x bap of iRatcbt )1t }leu 
of our 1Lorb ill))!!!. The fonts at Lullington, 

omerset:shi.rc, and at Stanton Fitzwarren, "Tilts, 
I a very rare and emblematical sculptured font of 
late Norman work, are abo inscribed. 1Ye find 
many plain sided octagonal shaped fonts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, evidently intended 
for future decoration. The :sides of the :square 
:N onnan font at Thornbury church, Gloucestershire, 
haye been subsequently decorated with Early 
English foliage and sculpture. 'Y c have no font
, 
which from their details, we can clearly ascribe to 
the Anglo-Saxon era. u The covers to some rich 


u It is much to be regretted that of late years many ancient 
fonts haye been cast out of our churches, and earthenware and 
pewter basins substituted in their stead for the administration of 
the holy sacrameñt of baptism: a practice not authorised by the 
Anglican church, but rather condemned; for in the canons set 
forth by authority, A. D. 15il, it is proyided that "Curabunt 
(ffiditui) ut in ::;ingulis ecclesüs sit sacer fOIlS, non pl'his, in quo 
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fonts, especiall
. to some of those of the fifteenth 
· century, were very splendid, in bhape somewhat 
resembling that of a spire, but the sides were 
, covered with tabernacle-work, and decorated at the 
angles with small buttre
ses and crockets. Fonts 
with rich covers of this description are to be found 
in the churches of Ewclme, Oxfordshire; of X orth 
'Yalsham and of 'Yorstead, Xorfolk; and of Sud- 
bury and of Gff
rd, Suffolk; and at Fosdyke church, 
Lincolnshire. Plain font coyers of a bpire-like form, 
and sometimes crocketted, are not uncommon, such 
occur at Combe Bissett, near Salisbury; and Ashby 
St. Ledger
, N orthamptonshire. X ear the font, 
'Vraxhall church, Somersetshire, affixed to a pier, is 
a small stone desk -for the manual or service book, 
in which the office pertaining to the sacrament of 
Baptisnl was contained. 
The general situation of the TOWER or canlpanile 
is at the w('st end of the naye; it is sometimes, 
howeyer, found in a different position, as at the west 
end of a side aisle, which is the case with respect 
to the churches of )Ionk's Kirby and ,rithybrooke, 
"r arwickshire; or on one :.;ide of the church, as at 


baptismus ministretur, isque ut decenter et munde conseITetur." 
And in the canons of 1603, after alluding to the forcgoin
 consti- 
tution, and observin
 that it was too much neglected in many 
places, it is appointed" That there shall be a font of stone in every 
church and chapel where baptkm is to be ministered; the same to 
be set in the ancient uSlial places." In the Ordl.TS and directions 
given by Bishop "-ren, A. D. 1636, to be obseITed in his diocese of 
Xorwich, we find it mjoyncd, "That the font at baptism be filled 
WIth clear water, and no dishes, paib, or basins be used in it or 
instead of it." 
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Eynesbury church, Huntingdonshire, and Alderbury 
church, Salop; and the tower of the latter church 
is covered with what is called the saddle-back roof, 
having two gables, a peculiarity to be found in 
some few other churches, as the church towers of 
Tynwell, Rutlandshire; Bradwell, Bedford;;hire; 

Iaidford and Cold Higham, N orthamptonshire ; 
Begbrook, Oxfordshire, and others. In cross 
churches the tower ,vas generally, though not always, 
erected at the intersection of the transept, and 
between the nave and chancel. Some churches 
have their tower or campanile completely detached, 
as at Berkeley, Gloucestershire; Elsto,y, Bedford- 
shire; l\Iarston l\Iorteyne, Bedfordshire; Fleet, 
Lincolnshire; and Flixborough, Lincolnshire. In 
the towers the church bells 'were hung, "With the 
exception of one; without these no church was ac- 
counted complete; they were anciently consecrated 
with great ceremony, named and inscribed in honour 
of sonIC saint, and the sound issuing fr0111 them 'was 
supposed to be of efficacy in averting the influence 
of evil spirits. Bells appear to have been introduced 
into this country in the latter part of the seventh 
century,X and several bells are even no'v remaining 
I in our churches of an earlier date than the Reforma- 
tion: most of our present church bells })a,-e howe'
er 
x That bells were used by the Anglo-Sa
ons in the days of Bede 
is clear from the account he gives of the vision of Bega, on the 
death of St. Hilda,-" Hæc tunc in donnitorio sor01"ll1n pausans 
audidt subito in ære notum campanæ SonWll, quo ad orationes 
excitari ul cont'ocari solebant cum quis de sæculo juisset evocatus." 
-BEDE, L. iv. c. xxiii. 
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been ca"t since that period. Of bell
, of an era 
previous to the Reformation, many arc remaining 
in the churches of 
 orthamptonsrnre, one at Barby, 
inscribed SflJlcta Catel"Ùza; at Charwelton, S. _1Iar- 
gareta; at Fawesly, Sanete Botolfe ora pro Ilubis; 
at Stowe, .A l'e maria Gratia Plena; at Grotworth, 
Sa nete JIiclwt:l ora pro nubis; at Clopton, Sancte 
Petre ora pro nobis; at Thrapston, Sancta .Anna ora 
pro nubis. One at Cold A\.lihby, :said to have been 
brought from Sulby Abbey, is inscribed )Iaria vocor 
ano Uni 
ICCCXV. In one of the painted glass 
windo" s in York Cathedral the ceremony of bap- 
tizing bells is represented. Towers 'were also 
occasionallr used, up to the fourteenth century, as 
parochial fortresses, to which in tinw of sudden and 
unforeseen danger the inhabitants of tJw parish 
resorted for awhile. The tower of Rugby church, 
'Yarwickshire, a very singular structure apparently 
built in the fourteenth century, appears to have 
been erected for this purpose; it is of a square form, 
very lofty, and plain in construction, and is without 
a single buttress to support it; the lower windows 
arc very narrow, and at a considerable distance 
fr0111 the ground; some of them are, in faet, mere 
loop-holes; the belfry windows are s'lllarl'-luJutled, 
of two light
, t-;imply trefoiled in the heads, and 
divided by a plain mullion; the only entrance was 
through the chm"ch; it has also a fhe-place, the 
funnel for the conveyance of smoke being carried 
up through the thickness of the wall to a perforated 
battlement, and it altogethcr seem" well calculated 
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to resist a sudden attack. Other church towers of 
early date appear to have been erected for a double 
purpose: that of a campanile, as well as to afford 
temporary 
ecurity. The towers of Newton Arlosh 
church, of the church of Burgh on the Sands, and 
of Great Salkeld church, Cunlberland, appear to 
have been constructed with a view to afford pro- 
tection to the inhabitants of those villages upon any 
sudden invasion from the borders of Scotland, and 
for that purpose ,,-ere strongly fortified.Y Some- 
times they were used as beacons. On the top of the 
tower of Hadley church, )Iiddlescx, is affixed an iron 
cres
et fire pan, or pitch pot. This 'vas used and 
fired so late as 17-1J. Some church towers, especially 
in the counties of X orfolk and Suffolk, are round 
and batter, or gradually decrease in diameter as 
they rise upwards; most of these are of the Norman, 
though ::,ome are in the Early English, btyle; that 
at Little Saxhanl church, Suffolk, nlay be adduced 
as a specimen. Spires in some instances appear to 
have seryed as land-marks, to guide travellers 
through woody districts and over barren downs. 
The slJire of Astley church, 'Varwiekshire, now' 
destroyed, was so conspicuous an object at a distance, 
that it wa::, denominated the lantern of Arden. 
The spires of the l'hul'ches of 
Ionk's K.irby and 
Clifton in the same county, now also destroyed, 
were formerly noticed as clliinent ]andmarks. 


y The 28th decree of a forei
 council, that of "
irtzburgh, 
held A. D. 12;8, prohibits the fortifying of churches in order to 
make use of them as castles. 
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Anciently the body of the church appears to 
have contained no other fixed SEATS for the congre- 
gation than solid masses of masonry, raised against 
the walls, und forming long stone benches or seats. 
Benches of this description, fourteen inches high 
and twelve inches wide, run along the north, west, 
and south walls of the little Norman church of 
Parranforth, Cornwall; a structure only twenty-five 
feet long, and twelve feet six inches in width. In 
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Ancient Pew Work, Tysoe Chuxch, Warwickshire. 


the Norman conventual church, Romsey, Rants, 
plain stone benches of this description occur; they 
are likeWL'3e to be met with in Salisbury, and other 
cathedrals; and in not a few of our ancient parish 
churches. Against the south wall of the south aisle 
of Kiddington church, Oxfordshire, is a stone bench. 
Tickenham church, Somersetshire, has a stone bench 
which abuts against the ,vest wall of the south 
aisle. Portbury church, in the same county, 


KK 
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contains stone benches ranging against the south 
and west ,,-aIls of the south aisle, and north and 
we
t walls of the north aisle. Ufford church, Nor- 
thamptonshire, contains stone benches, ranging 
against the walls of the aisles. Haddon church, 
and "Tater Kewton church, Huntingdonshirc; and 
Yarwell church, N orthamptonshire, also contain 
8tone benches or scats for the congregation. Seats 
for the use of the congregation arc noticed in the 
synod of Exeter, held A. D. 1287. Open ,,,"ooden 
benches or pew-work are rarely, if at all, met with 
of an earlier era than the fourteenth century, and 
eyen during that era the examples left are compara- 
tiyely few. At Filledon, in Korthamptonshire, the 
body of the church and aisles are almost entirely 
filled with low open seats with carved tracery at the 
I ends, disposed in four di
tinct rows, so that the 
whole of the congregation nlight sit facing the 
east. These appear to be of the fourteenth century. 
The church of Byfield, in the same county, and the 
little interesting church of Shotswell, ''''" arwickshire, 
both contain their original fittings of pew-work, of 
the fourteenth century. To the sanle period we I 
nlaY ascribe those capital plain specimens of ancient 
, pewil1g with which the beautiful church of Ha'vton, 
Lincolnshire, is filled. But it ,,-as in the fifteenth 
I century that the practice of pewing the body of the 
! church with low open scats generally prevailed. 
I 'Ye find examples in this era, varying from extreme 
plainness to excessive richness. A bold bead mould- 
I ing, one ineh and a h a lf in diameter, rm'ing along 
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the top of the back of the scats and returning at 
the ends, which were frequently panelled, has an 
excellent effect. Sometimes the ends or standards 
of the seats were carried up above the back and 
finished with richly carved poppy heads. In some 
of the churches in Norfolk and Suffolk rieh work of 
this description abounds. In the latter part of the 
fifteenth, and early part of the sixteenth century, 
the panels of pews or scats were often carved with 
I what is called the linen pattern, common in wood- 
work of this period. Plain seats sometimes return 
with elbows, as at Tysoe church, 'Yarwickshire. z 
The PCLPIT wa
 anciently disposed towards the 
eastern part of the body of the church, but not in 


z Testamentary bequests, for the pe"Wing of churches, "Were not 
, unfrequent, thus, \Ym, Drug-es, Garter King at Armes, London, by 
his "Will, dated in 1-1-19, gave certain monies to be bestowed upon 
" the complessh}-ng and ending of the church of Staunford, that is 
in coveryng with lede, glassyng and making of pleyn desques, and 
of a pleyn rode lofte, and in pllying of the seyd church nourt 
curiously but pleynly and in pa'\"ing of the hole chirch Body and 
Quere "with broad IIoland T}"le."-Test. Vetus. John Yonge of 
Herne, by will dated in 1456, gave to the fabrick of the church of 
Herne, '\"iz., to make seats called puyillg X marks. Amongst the 
documents relating to the church of Dodmin, Cornwall, is a con- 
tract, dated in the seventh year of Henry VII. A. D, 1-191, for 
making chairs, scats, and a pulpit for that church, "that the sayde 
:\Iatthy More, carpynter, shall make or do to be made yn the par)"sh 
Churge of SC)-nt Petrok yn Bodm}-n fully newe chayrs & seg-es, 
I and iiij ranges thurgh 01ltc all the body of the said Churge after 
the furme & makyng of the chayrs & segcs yn S

t Mary churge 
of Plympton . . . . . . and a convenyent pulpyte yn the sa) de 
Prysh Churge of Bodm}-n after the funne & makyng of the pulpyte 
)-n the parysh churge of ::\Iourton yn hemstede." The considera- 
tion for the above work was to be 
!)2.- The Bodmin Register p. 33. 
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the centre of the aisle. Pulpits are now rarely to 
be found of an earlier date than the fifteenth century, 
".hen they appear to have been introduced into 
many churches, though not to ha,e become a general 
appendage. Ancient pulpits of that era, whether 
of wood or stone, are covered with panel-work 
tracery and mouldings; and some exhibit signs of 
having been once elaborately painted and gilt. 
:\Iention, howeyer, is made of pulpits at a much 
earlier period; for in the year 1187 one was set up 
, in the abbey church, Bury St. Edmund's, from which, 
,ve are told, the abbot was accustomed to preach to 
the people in the TIllgar tongue and provincial 
dialect. s The most ancient pulpit, perhaps, existing 
in this country, is that in the refectory of the abbey 
(now in ruins) of Beaulieu, Hampshire: it is of 
stone, and partly projects from the wall, and is 
ornamented with mouldings, sculptured foliage, and 
a series of blank trefoiled pointed arches, in the 
style of the thirteenth century. In the refectory of 
the ancient con,entual buildings, attached to the 
cathedral church at Chester, is another ancient stone 
pulpit, apparently of the thirteenth century. The 
church of the Holy Trinity, at Coventry, contains 
a fine specimen of 't stone pulpit of the fifteenth 
century. In Rowillgton church, in the county of 
'Yarwick, is a stone pulpit of the same age as that 
at Coventry, but much plainer in design. At Long 
a Anglice sermocinari solebat (Abbas Samson) populo, sed 
secundum Linguam X orfolchie . . . . unde et pulpitum jus
it fieri 
in ecc1esia et ad utilitatem audiencium et ad decorem ecclesie.- 
Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, sub anno 1187. 
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Sutton church, Somersctshire, is a. splendid wooden 
pulpit of the fifteenth century, painted and gilt; 
and the 
iùes are coyere(l with ogee-headed niches, 
with angular-shaped buttresses between. In the 
Deyonshire churches are many ancient pulpits, both 
of stone and wood; some of the latter ha ye been 
painted and gilt. In X orfolk some of the lmnels of 
the ancient wooden pulpits !Still retain paintings of 
the four Doctors of the church :-St. Augustine, St. 
Ambrose, St. Gregory, and St. Jerome; but the 
IJulpits of this era may be distinguished without 
difficulty b
y the peculiar architectural designs they 
exhibit. 
'Ve now approach the division between the nave 
or body of tho church and the chancel or choir : 
this was formed by a beautiful and highly decorated 
SCREEX, sometimes of stone, but generally of wood, 
of panel and open-work tracery, painted and gilt; 
above this was a crossbeam, which formed a main 
support to the ROOD-LOFT, a gallery in which the 
crucifix or rood and the acconlpanying images of 
the blessed Virgin and St. John were placed so as to 
be seen by the parishioners in the body of the 
church, and also in accordance with the traditional 
belief that the position of our Saviour whilst 
us- 
pended on the cross was facing the west. The 
passage to the rood-loft was generally up a flight of I 
stone steps in the north or south wall of the nave; I 
but as the rood-loft frequently extended across the 
aisles, ,ye sometimes meet with a small turret 
I annexed to th e cast end of one of the aisles for the 
---- - K K 2 
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approach. Though the introduction of the lattice- 
work division between the chancel and nave nlay be 
traced in the eastern church to the fourth century, 
we possess in our own churches few remains of 
screen-work of earlier date than the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and it appears probable that wooden screen- 
,vork before that period was not common, and that 
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Early English Screen, Thurcaston, LeicestershiIe. 


in nlOst instances a curtain or veil was used for the 
purpose of dh-ision. b In Thurcaston church, 


b It appears from the so-called Apostolical Constitutions, that 
the Clergy were separated from the Laity in churches. Durandus 
mentions the Yeil as commonly used in his time, and the veil is 
mentioned in an ancient Smwn Pontifical: "extenso velo inter eos 
et populum." 
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Leicestershire, is a wooden screen removed from its 
original position, which appears to be of the thir- 
teenth century. In Stanton Harcourt church, 
Oxfordshire, is a screen of the same century. Of 
decorated screen work of the fourteenth century 
vestiges are retained in King's Sutton church, 
Northamptonshire; Beaudesert church, \Varwick- 
shire; St. John's church, \l'lnchester; Cropredy 
church, Oxfordshire, and 
hotswell church, \Yar- 
wickshire. Decorated screen work is distinguished 
fronl that of a later period by the light annulated 
shaft:i which support the flowing tracery. Screen 
work of the fifteenth century is very common. 
Stone screens both of the decorated and subsequent 
style are not rare. The rood-loft generally projected 
in front, so as to form a kind of groined cove, the 
, ribs of which sprang or diverged from the principal 
uprights of the screen beneath. In Long Sutton 
church, Somersctshire, is a splendid wooden rood- 
loft, elaborately carved, painted, and gilt, which 
extends acrO
:3 the whole breadth of the church, and 
is approached by means of a staircase turret on the 
south side of the church. Ballwcll church, Somer- 
setshire, has also a rich rood-loft. In the churches 
of Great Halldborough, Enstone, Great Rollwright, 
and Hook 1\orton, Oxfordshire, are considerable 
remains of the ancient rood-loft, and numerous 
other instances where it is still retai
ed could be 
adduced. In Great Rollwright church, a few years 
ago, part of the rood itself was existing. Sometimes 
this gallery was so small as to admit of the rood 
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and two attendant images only, and had no apparent 
access to it, as that ill ,V orlllleighton church, 'Var- 
wickshire. Hardly a rood-loft i
, however, remain- 
ing of earlier date than the fifteenth century: 
prior to that period, and in many instances even 
during it, the crucifix or rood and its attendant 
images appear to have been affixed to a transverse 
beam extending horizontally across the chancel 
arch; this was sometimes richly carved, and a 
beam of this description still exists ip the chan- 
cel of Little l\Ialvern church, "r orcestershire. 
An earlier date than the eleventh century can 
hardly be assigned for the introduction of the rood, 
with the figures of St. l\Iary and St. John, into OTIr 
I churches, though in illuminated manuscripts some- 
I what before that period we find such figures pour- 
trayed with a crucifix. c In the abbey church, Bury 
St. Edmund's, the rood and the figures of St. )Iary 
an(l St. J oIm, ,,
hich were placed over the high altar, 
wen' (as ,ve are informed by Joceline, who wrote his 
Chronicle in the twelfth century) the gift of Arch- 
biBhop Stigand.d Gervase, in describing the work 
of Lanfranc in Canterbury Cathedral, as it appeared 
before the fire A.D. 1174-, notices the rood-beam 
over the loft, there called "Pulpitum," "which sus- 
tained a large crucifix and the images of St. )Iary 


c Cottonian :MS. Titus D. :x::nii. lOth sæc. 


d "Crux que erat super magnum altare, et :\fariola, ct Johannes, 
quas imagines Stigandus archiepiscopus magno pondere auri et 
argenti ornaverat, et sancto _"Edmundo dederat."-Cronica Jocelini 
de Brakelonda, p. 4. 
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and St. John, as extended across the church between 
the nave and central tower. e 
All the carved wooden roods, with their attend- 
ant images, appear to have been destroyed at the 
Reformation, in compliance with the injunctions 
issued for that purpose. 'Ve occasionally meet, 
however, "ith bas relief sculptures of our Saviour 
extended on the cross, with a figure on each side 
representing the Virgin and St. John, but in a 
mutilated condition. On the outside of the west 
wall of the south transept of Romsey Church, 
Hants, and close to the entrance from the cloisters 
into the church, is a large stone rood or crucifix 
sculptured in relief, with a hand above emerging 
from a cloud: f this is apparently of the twelfth 
century. Small sculptured representations of the 
rood, with the figures of St. ::\Iary and St. John, 
still exist on one of the buttresses near the west 
door of Sherborne church, Dorsetshire; over a south 
doorway of Burford church, Oxford::;hire; and in 
the wall of the tower of the church of St. Lawrence, 
Evesham. 
Outside the roof of some churches, on the apex 
of the eastern gable of the nave, is a small open 
arch or cot, in which formerly a single bell was 


e "Supra pulpitum trabcs erat, per tranver
um ccclcsiæ posita, 
quæ crucem grandem et duo cherubin ct imagines Sanctæ 1Ifariæ 
ct f'ancti Johannis apostoli sustentabat."-Gervasius de Combus- 
tione, &c. :J 
f "Superest exponere, quod manus ilIa e nubibus erumpens 

dicc
: . Q
æ procul 
ubio omnip
tcntis C)
ei dcxtcram designat." 
Clampml "\ etcra :\Iommcnta, vol. ll. pp. _:., 81. 
-- - 
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suspended: this was the SASCTUS or sacrillge BELL, 
thus placed that, being' near the altar, it might be 
the more readily rung, when, in concluding the or- 
dinaryof the lnass, the priest pronounced the Ter- 
SGnctlls, to draw attention to that more solemn office, 
the canon of the mass, which he was no,v about to 
commence; it was also rung at a subsequent part 
of the service, on the elevation and adoration of the 
host and chalice, after consecration;g but though 
the arch remains on thc gablc of the nave of many 
churches, the bell thus suspended is retained in 
few, amongst which may be mentioned those of 
Long Compton, "\Yhichford, and Brailes, in 'Var- 
wickshire, and "\Veston-in-Gol'dano, Portishead, and 
Portbury, Somersetshire, where this bell is still 
preserved hung in an arch at the apex of the nave, 
with the rope hanging down behveen the chancel 
and nave. h ::\Iention of this bell is thus made in 
the Survey of the Priory of Sandwell, in the county 
of Stafford, taken at the time of the Reformation: 
"Itm the belfrmne standyng betw: the chauncell 
and the church, w t . a little sanct m bell in the same." 
Generally, ho,vever, a small hand-bell .was carried 
and rung at the proper times in the service, by the 
acolyte; and in inventories of ancient church furni- 
ture we find it often noticed as "a sacringe bell;" 
but in an inventory of goods belonging to the 


g "In elevatione atque utriusque squilla pulsatur."-Durandi 
Rationale, lib. iv. 
h In Yeovil Church Accounts, A.D. 1457, is an item, "In una 
cordul empt p Ie salsyngbelle ijd."-Collectanea Topographica, 
vol. ill. p, 130. 
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chapel of Thorp, N orthamptonshirc, it is described 
: as " a little sanctlls bell." A ::)mall sacringe bell, of 

 bell-metal, with the exception of the clapper, which 
; was of iron, was in 1819 discovcred on the removal 
: of some rubbish from the ruins of St. l\largarct's 
, l)riory, Barnstable; and within the last few years a 
snlall sanctus bell was found on the site of a religious 
house at 'Varwick.i 
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Ancient Sanctus Bell, found at WarWIck. 


Pa

ing undcr the Tood-loft, wc entcr the chan- 
eel: thÏ:3 was so called from the screeD or lattice- 
work (cancelli) of stone or wood by which it was 


i It is now in the possession of John Staunton, esq" of Long- 
bridge House, near 'Yarwick. 
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separated from the nave, and which succeeded the 
curtain or veil which anciently formed this division 
of the ehurch. k 
'Ye often perceive in choirs of conventual 
churches, a!S in our cathedrals, on either side of the 
entrance, facing the east, and also on the north and 
south sides, a range of wooden stalls divided into 
single scats, peculiarly constructed, the fonlllllæ or 
formH of which were moveable, and carved on the 
subselliæ or under-sides with grotesque, satirical, 
and often irreycrend devices: these were appropri- 
ated to the monks or canons of the monastery or 
college to ,yhich the church was attached. The 
form of each stall, when turned up so as to exhibit 
the carved work on the under part, furnished a 
slllall kind of seat or ledge, constructed for the 
purpose of inclining against rather than sitting on; 
and this ",'as called the misericorde or misere1'e. 
The formulæ or forms when down, and the miseri- 
cordes ,,-hen the forms were turned up, were used 
as the time required for penitential inclinations.! In 


k Durandus, in his description of a church, makes no mention 
of screen-work, but observes, "Xotandum est quod triplex genus 
f;eli 8uspenditur in ecclesia videlicet quod sacra operit, quod sanc- 
tuarium a clero diYidit, et fju,od clcrltm a populo secernif," e,idently 
alluding in the latter to the curtain extended across the chancel 
arch. 
1 In a 1\[S. containing the rules of the Carthusian order, in the 
Cottonian collection, is the following passage: "Item tunc stent in 
sedibus suis versa facie ad altare, donec ad 11lisericordias vel super 
formulas prout tempus postulat inclinent. A laudibus enim vigi1iæ 
natalis Domini usque in crastinum octabarum apparitionis et à 
Pasca in crastinum octabarum Pentecostes et infra octabas corporis 
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front of the:se stalls was a desk,m ornamented on 
the exterior with panelled tracery; and oyer the 
stalls, especially of tho
e of cathedral churches, 
canol>ies of tabernacle work richly carycd were 
sometimes disposed. In 'Yinchester Cathedral we 
have l)erhap
 the nlOst early, chaste, and beautiful 
example of the canons' stalls, with canopiel) over, 
that are to be met with, and these are of the four- 
teenth century, although a greater excess of minute 
carved ornanu'nt nmy be found in the canopies 
which overhang the stalls of later date in other 
cathedrals. In old conventual churches, now no 
longer used as :such, the stalls have been often re- 
moved from their original po
ition to other parts of 
the church, and they appear to have varied in num- 
ber according to that of the fraternity. 'I'hey are 
also sometimes found in parish churches which were 
formerly connected with some great conventual 
founda tion. 
In the choirs of cathedral and conventual 
churches, and in the chancels of some other 
churches, a moveable DESK, at which the epistle 
and gospel were read, wad placed: this was often 


Christi, assumptionis et natalis beate )!arie, et in festis xij.lectionum 
ad misericordias inclinamus, omni yerò cillo tempore procumbimus 
super formulas."-)!onasticon, Y01. 6. p. Y. 
m The custom of attaching books to a desk by a chain 'Was in- 
troduced long anterior to the Reformation. Tt.'1mas de Dalby, 
Archdeacon of Richmond, by will dated A.D. 1400: "Item lego 
magnum Portiphorium meum notatum ad jacendum coram stallo 
Archiiliaconi Richmondiæ (in éccle. Cath. Ebor.) cathcnatum ad 
descos. " 


L L 
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called the eagle desk, from its being frequently 
sustained on a brazen eagle with expanded wings, 
elevated on a stand, emblematic of St. John the 
evangelist. Eagle desks are generally found either 
of the fifteenth or seyenteenth century; notices of 
them occur, however, much earlier. In the Loute- 
rell Psalter, written circa A.D. 1300, an eagle desk 
supported on a cylindrical :shaft, banded midway 
down by an annulated moulding in the style of the 
thirteenth century, is represented; and in an account 
of ornaments belonging to Salisbury Cathedral, A.D. 
1214, we find mentioned Tuellia una ad Lcctricum 
Aqllilæ. Besidcs the brass eagle desks which still 
remain in use in several of our cathedrals, and in 
the chapels of some of the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, fine specimens are preserved in Croydon 
church, Surrey; in the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Coventry; in St. l\Iary Ottery chmch, Deyon ; 
in St. Peter's church, St. Alban"s; and in Oundle 
church, Xorthamptonshire. In Cropredy church, 
Oxfordshire, a large brass eagle of ancient work- 
man
hip, is used a
 a support to the lTIodern reading 
desk; other instances might al::;o be enumerated. 
I SometÍ1ncs we meet with ancient brass reading 
desks which have TJ.ot the eagle in front, but both 
the sides are sloped :so as to form a double desk; of 
these, examples of the fifteenth centurJ may be 
found in Yeovil church, Sonlersetshire; and in the 
chapel of ::\Ierton College, Oxford. Ancient wooden 
reading-deskb, either single or double, are also occa- 
sionally found; some of these are richly carved, 
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'j 
others arc comparatively plain, but all partake more 
or less of the architectonic style of the age in 
which they were 
eYerall
" constructed, and from 
which their probable dates mar be ascertained. In 
Bury church, Huntingdonshire, is a wooden de.,k 
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Brass Readmg Desk, Merton College Chapell Oxford, 
with a single slope, and the vertical face presented 
in front is covered with arches and other carved 
ornaments: this perhaps lllar be:> referable to the 
I latter part of the fourteenth century. A rich 
double desk, of somewhat later date, with the 
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shaft supported by buttresses of open-work tracery, 
is preservcd in Ramsey church, Huntingdonshire. 
In Aldbury church, Hertfordshire, is an ancient 
double lecturn or rea din g desk, of wood, of the 
fifteenth century, much plainer in design than those 
at Bury and Ramsey; the shaft is angular, with 
small buttresses at the angles, and with a plain 
angular-shaped moulded capital and base, which 
latter is set on a cross-tree. In IIawstead church, 
Suffolk, is a wooden desk with little ornament, 
supported on an angular shaft with an embattled 
capital, and moulded base with leayes carved in 
I relief: this is apparently of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. The ancient .wooden desks 
found in sonIC of our churches nlust not, however, 
be confounded with a more numerous class con- 
structed and used subsequent to the Reformation. 
Proceeding up the chancel or choir, we ascend 
by three steps to the platform, on which the HIGH 
ALTAR anciently stood: this was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from other altars, of which there were 
often several, in the same church; high mass was 
celebrated at it, whereas tho other altars were 
chiefly used for tho performance of low or private 
masses. The most ancient altars were of wood, 
afterwards they were constructed of stone; those of 
the primitive British churches are F:poken of by St. 
Chrysostom. By a decree of the council of Paris, 
held A.D. J09, no altar was to be built but of stone. 
Amongst tho excerptions of Ecgbert, archbishop of 
York A.D. 750, was one that no altars should be 
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consecrated with chrbm but such a>5 were made of 
stone; and by the council of "ïnchester, held 
under Lanfranc A.D. l07U, altars were enjoined to 
be of stone. The customar). form of such wa
 a 
m
s of stone 
upporting an altar table or slab, and 
resembling the tomb
 of the nlartyrs, at which the 
primitive Christians held their meetings; from 
which circumstance it became customary to enclose 
in every altar relics of some saint, and without such 
relics an altar wa
 esteemed incomplete. The an- 
cient high altar of stone btill exists in the church of 
Arundel, in Surrey, which contains no less than four 
ancient altars of stone. The high altar also i
 
I existing in the church of Forhampton, Gloucester- 
shire; the altar stone i
 supported by shafts. )Iany 
of the ancient chantry altars still exist, and will be' 
presently noticed. 
Pertaining to the bigh altar, which was covered 
with a frontal and cloths, and anciently enclosed at 
tbe sides with curtains suspended on rods of iron 
projecting from the "all, "as a crucifix, "hich suc- i 
ceeded to the simple cros
 placed on the altars of I 
the Anglo-Saxon and eyen later churches;n a 
l)aITo of candlesticks, generally with spikes instead 


n I do not think that the crucifix generally supers('ded th(' 
cross earlier than the fourteenth or fifteenth century. In the 
sculptured tympanum of the south portal, Aroiens cathedral, of 
the thirteenth century, an ancient altar is rpor('sented, \\ hereon 
appears, between two lights, the plain Latin cross. 
o The placing- of more than two lig-hts on the altar seems neycr 
to haT'e been practised in the churches of this country; I ha.e not 
met with an}' ancient illumination in which more are represented. 


L L 
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of sockets, on which lights or tapers were fixed; 
at the H.eformation these lights only were specially 
enjoinedp to remain; a pix, or box of metal, in 
which the host was kept reserved for the sick; a 
pair of cruets, of metal, in which were contained 
the wine and ",.ater preparatory to their adn1Ïxture 
in the eucharistic cup; a sacring bell; a pax table, 
of silver or other nletal, for the kiss of peace, which 


Candlestick, 12th century, from a Crypt painting, 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


took place shortly before the host was received in 
communion; a stoup or stok, of nletal, with a 
sprinkle for holy water; a censer or thurible,q and 
a ship, (a vessel so called) to hold frankincense; a 
p The church of Clapton in Gordano, Somersctshire; still re- 
tains the ancient candlesticks of latten, of one of which a represen- 
tation is given, p. 391. 
q The cover of an ancient thurible of lattcn was lately disco- 
vered in the chest of Ashbury church, Berkshire: the lower part 
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chrismatory,r an offering basin, a basin which wa'J 
useù when the priest washeù his hands, and a cha- 
lice and paten. Costly specimens of the ancient 


is of a semi-
lobular or domical form, from which issues an em- 
battled tun-et or lantern in the form of a pentagon, which is 
finishcd by a quadrangular spire; the sides both of the lantern 
and spire are partly of open work, and round the domical part is 
inscribed Gloria Tibi Domine. The representation of an ancient 
fenestral thurible of latten, of the fourteenth cen tury, in the pos- 
session of the author, is given, p. 392. Fenestral thuribles were 
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Ancient CandlestJ.ck of latten, ill the Church of 
Clapton in Gordano. 
those where the sides were pierced in imitation of windows for the 
emission of the fumes of the frankincense. In an inventory taken 
A.D. 1518, of Church plate belon
ing to the Cathedral of St. Peter 
at York, are describeù,-Duo magna thuribula argentea deaurata, 
cumfene3tr.is, &c. Duo thuribula argenteaplenajmestris. Duo 
thuribula argentea unius sectæ cllmjenestris opertis superconchas 
superiorcs. And in an inventory of jewels, ornaments, &c., of the 
Cathedral church of Lincoln, taken A.D. 1536, are mentioned,- 
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pix, containing slnall patens for tllC rcception of 
the host, arc preservcd amongst thc platc belonging 
I to New Collegc and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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Censer or Thurible. 


Two Pair of censers, silver and gilt of bossed work, with 4 chains 
of silyer, and eyery one of them a boss with two rings, hm'illg si:r 

 tcindof('s, and six pinaclcs. A great Tandy of thuribles of differ- 
: ent nges may be collected from ancient monuments, the heads of 
the effigies on which are often supported by angels waying thuribles, 
as on King John's )Ionument, 'Vorcester Cathedral. 
r A small ampulla of brass or latten, supposed to haye been an 
ancient chrismatory for the consecrated oil used in the sacrament 
of extreme unction, has been within the last few years discoyered 
in the castle ditch, Pulford, Cheshire; this curious little relic is 
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.A pix of a much plainer description, but without 
its coyer, of the nletal called latten, was until re- 
cently preserved in the church of Enstone, Oxford- 
shire; the body of this was of a semi-globular form, 
supported on an angular stem, with a knob in the 
midst, and in appearance not unlike a chalice. The 
monstrance, in which the host was exhibited to the 
people, and which has been sometimes confounded 
with the pix,s does not appear to have been intro- 
duced into our churches before the fifteenth century; 
on the suppression of the monasteries and chantries 
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Chal1ce and Paten, Sandford, Oxfordshire. 
Circa A. D. 1301. 
we find it noticed in the inventories then taken of 
church furniture, as in that of the Priory of Ely, 


not more than two inches hi
h; the body is semi-g-lobular, or 
bulges in front, with a plain Greek cross engraved on it, and is 
flattened at the back; and at the neck are two bowed handles, by 
chains attached to which it appears to have hung suspended from 
the shoulder.:;. A few years ag-o a 8mall chrismat0ry box or coffer 
of latten was found concealed in a church at Canterbury. 
8 Harding, in his contro,'ersy with Bishop Jewell, mentions 
"the monstrance or pixC''' as if one and the same articlc.-Defence 
of the Apology, &c., p. 343. 
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where it is called "a stonding nlonstral for the 
bacrament;" and in that of St. Augustine's ::\Ionas- 
tery, Canterbury, where it is described as "one 
monstrance, silver gilt, with four glasses."t 
Kear the high altar ,ve frequently find, in the 
south wall of the chancel, a series of stone seats, 
sometimes without but generally beneath plain or 
enriched arched canopies, often supported by slen- 
der piers which ser,e to divide the scats. In most 
instances these scats arc tlu'ee in nunlber, but they 
vary from one to fiye, and are the SEDILL\. or seats 
fonnerly appropriated during high mass to the use 
of the officiating priest and his attendant ministers, 
the deacon and sub-deacon, who retired thither 
during the chanting of the Glo'ria in excelsis, and 
some other parts of the service. u The sedilia some- 
times preserve the same level, but generally they 
graduate or rise one above another, and that neal'est 
the altar, being the highest, 'was occupied by the 
priest; the other two by the deacon and sub-deacon 
in succession. x ""-e do not often meet with sedilia 
. 
t The levation of the host as now practised by the Church of 
Rome, cannot be traced back to an earlier period than the twelfth 
century, during which this practice was insensibly introduced. 
De Vert, in treating of it, observes: "L' elevation des sacrez 
Symboles (introduite seulement vers Ie milieu du xii. siecle) ......... 
Cette pratique s'est etablie d' une maniere si lcnte & si insensible, 
comme on pourra aussi Ie montrcrquelque jour..,.........Explication 
des ceremonies, &c. tome i. p. 250. 
u Quo finito sacerdos cum suis ministris in sedibus ad hos 
paratis se recipiant et expectent usque ad orationem dicendam -el 
alio tempore usque ad Gloria in excelsis.-:\1S, Rituale pen. Auc. 
x This arrangement was different to that directed by the rubri- 
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of so early an era as the twelfth century; there 
I fire, however, instances of such, as in the church of 
St. 
Iary, at Leicester, where is a fine Korman 
triple 
edile, divided into graduating scats by double 
cylindrical piers with sculptured capitals, and the 
recc
:;ed arches they support are enriched on the 
face with a profusion of the zig-zag moulding. In 
the :south "all of the choir of Broadwater church, 
Sussex, is a :stone bench beneath a large :semicircular 
Korman arch, the face of which is enriched with 
the che,-ron or zig-zag moulding. In Avington 
church, :Bel'k
hirc, is a stone beneath a plain seg- 
mental m'ch. X orman sedilia also occur in the 
churches of Earls Barton, X orthamptonshire, and 
of 'YellingOl'e, Lincolnshire. From the commence- 
ment of the thhteenth century up to the Ueforma- 
tion sedilia became a common appendage to a 
church, and the styles are easily distinguil'hed by 
their peculiar architectonic features. Some are 
without canopies, and are exces
ively plain. On 
the south side of the chancel of )Iinster Lovcl 
church, Oxfordshire, is a stone bench without a 
canopy or division, and plain stone benches thus 
di
po;;ed arc found in the chancel of :Bloxhmll cburch, 


cal orders of the Roman mis!o'als, on their re,ision after the council 
of Trent, by which the celebrant ,,"as to be seated betw('cn the 
deacon and sub-(lcacon: U In misto'a item solemni cdebrans mediu
 
inter iliaconum et sub-iliaconum sedere potest a cornu epistolæ 
juxta altare cum cantatur Eyrie eleisoll, Gloria in excelsis, et 
Oredo," - :\Iis
alc Romanum, Antverpiæ, lIDCXXXI.; Rubricæ 
Generalcs, o.\:C. One of the queries published by Le Brun, "hih;t 
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Oxfordshire, and of Rowington church, 'Yarwick- 
Rhire. In Sedgeberrow church, Gloucestershire, are 
tw.o sedilia without canopies; and in Standlake 
church, Oxfordshire, the sedilia, three in number, 
are ,\
ithout canopies or ornament. In Spratton 
church, N orthamptonshire, is a stone bench for 
three persons under a plain recessed pointed arch. 
In Priors Hardwick church, \Yarwickshil'e, is a 
sedile for the priest, and below that one double the 
size for the deacon and sub-deacon; both are under 
recessed arched canopies. Quadruple sedilia occur 
in the churches of Turvey and Luton, Bedfordshire; 
in the l\Iayor's chapel, llristol; in Gloucester 
Cathc(lral; in the church of Stratford-upon-A Yon, 
'Yarwickshire; and in Rothwell church, Northanlp- 
tonshire; these are beneath canopies, and most of 
them are highly enriched. Quintuple sedilia some- 
times occur, but al'e very rare; in the conventual 
church of Southwell, N ottinghamshire, are, how- 
eyer, five !:'edilia beneath ogee-headed canopies richly 
ornamented. A single :sedile for one person only is 
occasionally Jnet with, but not often. 
Eastward of the sedilia, in the same ,vall, is a 
fenestella or niche, sometimes plain, but often 
enriched with a crocketted ogee or pedimental hood 
moulding in front, over the arch, which is trefoiled 
or cinquefoiled in the head. This niche contains a 
hollow perforated basin or stone drain, called the 


compol'ing his liturgical work, was, U l'ii Ie prêtre s'assied au dessus 
du diacre ct du soudiacre, ou au milieu d'eux." 
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FlscIX -\. or LA Y.\CRr
I,Y into which it appears that 
after the priest hacl wa!'hed his hand
, which he 
was accu:-;tomell to do before the consecration of the 
elements and again after the communion, the watcr 
was poured, as also that with which the chalice was 
rinsed. The usage of washing the hands before 
the communion i
 one of yery high antiquity, and 
is expressly noticed in the Clementine I.iturgy, and 
by St. Cyril in his mystical Catechesis;z we do 
not, howeyer, find the l}iscina in our churches of an 
era earlier than the twelfth century, and eyell then 
it was of uncommon occurrence;a but in the thir- 
teenth century the general introduction is obsery- 
'able. In Uom!'cy church, IImnpshire, is the shaft 
and basin (the latter cushion-shaped) of a curious 
N orIn an piscina: this is now lying loose, in a 
(lilapidated state. In the south apsis of the same 
church is another Xorman piscina, consisting of a 


I )' Prope aJtare collocatur Fiscina S('\1 Lavacrum in quo manus 
ì. lavantur.-Durandi Rat. de Ecclesia, &c. In anrimt church con- 
tracts the term La1,(lfor;1' was sometimes used f.:>r the Piscina, as 
in that for Catterick Church. In the Roman Missal subsequent to 
thc Tridentine council the word SncrQ1';um. is used. 
7. At .\lvcchurch, Worcestershire, within the last few years, 
the cu
tom pre,-ailcd of th(' pric
t washin
 his hands in the Te
try 
before the administration of the sacrament, and napkins were 
brolU
ht to dry his hands. This custom still prevails, as I am in- 
fornH'd, in the church of St. George the )lart
T, Queen's 1'quare, 
London. 
a The earliest reference I can find i
 that mentionf'll by Bed(', 
with respect to the water in which the bone
 of King O<;walcl were 
'Washed, "ipsam que aqu:un in qua lavcrunt ossa in angulo sacrarii 
fuderunt."-Bedæ lIist. Ecel. lib. üi. c. xi. 


M 
[ 
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quadrangular-shaped basin projecting from the 
south wall; and on the south side of the chancel of 
, Avington church, Berkshire, is a plain Norman 
piscina within a simple semicircular arched recess. 
The churches of Kilpeck, Herefordshire; Keelby, 
Lincolnshire; and Bapchild, Kent, also contain 
Korman piscinæ. Those of all the various styles 
of later date are common; they exhibit, however, 
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Norman Pis cina , Romsey Church, Rants. 


an interesting variety in design and ornamental 
detail. The drain of the piscina eonlmunicated 
I with a perfol'ated stone shaft, commonly enclosed 
in the wall, through ,,-hich the wa
er." as .lost .in "' 
the earth; as in the case of the plscllla wIth Its I 
shaft taken out of the south wall of the chancel of 
the now destroyed chuTch of N ewnham Regis, 
'Varwickshire. Sometimes a piscina was a subse- 
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quent addition to a structure of early date, as in the 
, old and now demolished church of Stretton-upon- 
Dunsmore, "T arwickshirc, in tlU' south wall of the 
Norman chancel of which a l>iscina of the lattcr 
part of the thirtcenth century had been inseI1cd. 
The piscina is very common in churches even 
where the sedilia or stone seats are wanting, and not 
only in the chancel, but also in the south -walls at 
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PiSCllla, Newnham Regis, Warwlckshire. 


the cast end of the north and south aisles, and in 
mortuary chapels, as will be presently noticed; it 
appears, in short, to have bcen an indispcnsable ap- 
pendage to an altar. 
Sometimes the piscina is double, and contains two 
basins with drains, the one for receiving thc 'water 
in which the hancb had been washed, the other for 
the reception of the watcr with which the chalice 
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was rinsed after the communion. b In Roth well 
church, K orthamptonshire, on the south side of the 
chancel, are the yestiges of a triple IJiscina; the 
fenestella ha:-- been destroyed, but the three basins 
,,,ith their drains rCluain. And in the ruins of Salley 
I Abbey, Yorkshire, is a J)iseina with three basins. 
Across the fen estella, or niche which contains 
the piscina, a shelf of !:'itone or ,,-ood Juay be fre- 
quently found: this was the CRED}:XCE,C or table 
on which the chalice, IJatcn, ampullæ, and otber 
things necessary for the celebration of mass ""ere, 
I before consecration, placed in a state of readine
s 
on a clean linen cloth; and this originated from the 
?TpÓe
ULf), or 
ide table of preparation, used in' the 
I early church; a recurrence to which ancient and 
, !)rimitive eustonl by some of the divines of the 
Anglican church, after the n,eformation, occasioned 
great offence to be taken by the Puritan beceders. 
In some inc;;tances a side table of stone or wood was 


b "Il y avoit pour cet cffct en chaquc piscine, comme o
 peut 
I voir encore à une infinitê d'autels, deux conduits, ou canaux, pour 
fairc écouler 1'eau, l'un pour recevoir l'eau qui avoit scrvi au lave- 
ment des main
, l'autre pour cdle qui avoit servi au purification 
ou perfusion du chalice."-De Vert, Explication des Cfrémonies 
de 1'E
lise, vol. üi. p. lÐ
. 
C In "Le I>arfaict Ecclesiastique, par 1\1. Claude de la Croix," 
(a curious work Imblished A. D. 1666, and containing- full instruc- 
tions for the clergy of the Gallican church, and an exposition of 
the rites and ceremonies,) amongst appendag-es to an altar is enu- 
merated "une credance ou niche dans Ie mur a poser les burettes 
et Ie bassin," p. 536. And in another place, "au costé de l'Autel 
il y faut une petite niche à poser les burettes et Ie bassin, et 
. faire 
un trou en !aeon dc piscine a fin que l' eau f:C perde en terre," p ,568. 
J_ _ ____ ________ 
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, used for this purpose; an d a fine credence table of 
stone, the sides of which are covered with panelled 
compartment:" i
 ::,till remaining on the south side of 
the choir, St. Cro::,::, church, near 'Yinchester. d 
The credence table, or bhclf above the piscina, 
I TIlust not be confounded with the A:UBRJE or LOCKER, 
a small square and plain recess u5ually contained in 
the eabt or north" all, near the altar. In this the 
chalice, paten, and other articles pertaining to the 
altar were kept when not in use. The wooden doors 
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Ambne or Locker. 


formerly affixed to thc::,e ambrics haye for the most 
part either fallen into decay or been removcd, but 
traces of the hinges may be frequently pcrceiyed; 
and a locker in the north wall of the chancel of 


d "In cornu Epistolæ. . _ . arnpullæ yitreæ 
'ini et aquæ cum 
pehi.cula et manuter
io mundo in fcnestella seu in pan a mensa aù 
hmc præparata."-:.\lissalc Romanum e
 Decreta, &c. 1631. 
U Cali'"{ yero ct alia neccs<::aria præparentur in credentia cooperta 
lmteo, antequam sacerùos V'cniat aù altare."-Ibid. 


)1 :\1 2 
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Aston church, N orthan1ptonðhire, still retains the 
, two-leaved wooden door. On the north side of the 
chancel of Floore church, Korthamptonshire, is a 
,"ery complete anlbrie or locker ,,-ith its original 
doors, Ol'nmllental hinges, and elosing ring. Son1e- 
times shelves arc set across the lockers. In the east 
wall of Earls Barton church, N orthamptonshire, is 
a large locker divided into two unequallJarts by a 
btone shelf inserted in it; and in the north ai::,le of 

alisbury Cathedral are two large triangular-headed 
r lockers or ambricð, each of which contains two 
shelves. 
,rithin the north wall of the chancel, near the 
altar, a large arch, like that of a tomb, may often be 
perceiyed; within this the IIoL Y SEPULCHRE gene- 
rally a 'wooden and moveable structure, was set up 
at Easter, when certain rites, commenlOratiye of the 
burial and resurrection of our Lord, were anciently 
performed with great ðolclnnitJ; for on Good FriùaJ I 
the crucifix and host were here depo:siteù, and 
watched the following day anù nights; and early 
on Easter u10rnillg they WlTe relnoyed from thence 
with great ccrml1ony, and replaced 011 the altar by 
the prie:st. In the accounts of churchwardens of 
the fifteenth and carlJ part of the sixteenth century 
we meet with frequent notices of payments made 
for watching the sepulchre at EUðter. e Sometimes 


c The earliest account of the sepulchre thus set up that I have 
yet met with occurs in an inventory of church furniture, A. D. 
1214, ill which is mentioned" 'l:elum 'ltnum de saico supra sepul- 
I chrum." 
L _ ___ 
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the 8elmlchre was altogether of 8tone, and a fixtw'c, 
and enriched with architectural and sculptured detail, 
rel)resenting the soldiers watching at the selmlchre 
and the reswTection of our Lord, as in the well- 
known 8pccÏmens of the fourteenth century in 
I.ineolll Cathedral, and in the churches of Ilecking- 
ton, Hawton, and Navenby, Lincoln
hire; ,and the 
fine t-;l)ccimen of tabernacle-work in Stanton IIar- 
court church, Oxford-shire. f 
At the back of the high altar was affixed a 
HERE DOS, or 
creen of tabernacle-work, costly SI)C- 
cimcIls of which containe(l small images set on 
bracket
 under projecting canopies; an alabaster 
table or sculptured bas relief, placcd ju:;;t over the 
altar, was also common. The high altar reredos is 
still l'emaining, though in a mutilated condition, 
in the Abbey church, St. Alban's; it was erected 
A. D. 1480, and is perhaps the most sl)lendid 
specimen we 11a ve; and ill Bristol Cathedral a por- 
tion of the high altar I'eredos is a1::,o lcft. The 
I chantry altar reredos is more frequently remaining, 
even where the altar and alabaster tableg above ha, e 


f By will, dated Xo\Cmbcr 5, H09, Eleanor, widow of Sir Roger 
Tow
hend Knt orders her body to be buried by the IIig-h altar 
before our ble
scd La.dy in the chancel of Rainham St. :\Iary in 
XorÎolk and a new tomb to be made for her hUi,band's and her 
bones, upon which tomb to be cunning-Iy gra\ en a Sepulchre for 
Easter day. In churches on the continent we stilI find the Sepul- 
chre "With the representation of our Lord lying ia it, frequently 
accompanied v.ith other figures, Jo
e}lh of Alimathea, St. John 
and Nicodemus and the )[arics, and lights burning before it. 
g "Table" was a word used to expref:s any sculptured basso 
relicvo, more especialIy that inserted in the wall over an altar, 
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been destroyed; rarely, however, in a perfect state. 
In the seventeenth century the rich tabernacle-work 
was sometimes plastered over, probably to preserve 
it from iconoclastic violence. In many of our 
cathedrals, as at Gloucester, Bristol, 'VeIls, and 
'V orcester, and in some of the chantries attached to 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 'Yestminster, speci- 
mens of the chantry reredos screen, which appear 
to have abounded more or less with sculptured and 
architectural detail, are to be met with; and remains 
of the painting and gilding with ,yhicb they were 
anciently covered lURY in some instances be traced. 
In a survey of the Priory church, Bridlington, 
taken at the suppression, we find noticed, "The 
Reredose at the highe alter representyng Criste at 
the assumpcyon of our Lady and the XII. appostells, 
w t . dyvers other great ÏIuagys, beyng of a great 
heyght, ys excellently well .wrought, and as 'well 
gylted." Fiye small chapels are also mentioned, 
"w t . fyye alters and small tables of alleblaster and 
imag's." Sometimes, however, the space behind the 
altar was occupied by a painted altar-piece, on wood 
or panel; a curious but mutilated specimen of which, 
of the latter part of the fifteenth century, is still 
preserved in the conventual church, Romscy. 
Over the high altar was the great east window 
of the church, glazed with painted glass; other 
windows in the church were also thus filled. The 
subjects pourtrayed on the glass ,vere sometliues 
scriptural, sometimes legendary. Slilgle figures of 
saints, distinguished by their peculiar symbols, are 
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common j figures of crowncd heads, prclate
, and 
warriors also fre(!uentlr occur j and on 
ome windows 
are depicted tll(' arms and sOIuetinles even the por- 
traits of different benefactors to the church, with 
scrolls bearing inscriptions. 'Yith the exception, 
perhaps, of some of the winclows in thc aisles of the 
choir, Canterbury Cathedral, we have few remains 
of ancient stained glass in our churches of a period 
antccedent to the thirteenth century:h of this era, 
probably, are those curiolli5 circular designs which 
fill the greater portion of the lights at the back of 
the sedilia in Dorchester chUl'ch, Oxfordshire: one 
representing St. _\.ugustine and St. Birinus, the first 
bishop of that ancient see: another, a priest and 
deacon, the former with the host, the latter bearing 
the ampullæ. Of this period also i;:, some ancient 
stained gl
:, in Chetwood church, Bucks, the ground 
of which is covered with a kind of mosaic pattern, 
a usual feature in the lllore ancient stained gla

, 
and the borders partake of a tendril foliage j whilst 
in pointed oyal-shal}ed cOIupartment::" forming the 
well-known symbol 'Vesica piscis, are single figure
 
of :::,aint;:, and crowned heads, each clad in a Ye
t 
and lllantle of two different colours j medallion
 of 
painted gla;:,;;; also occur, and the predominating tone 
of colour is a deep azure. In York and Canterbury 
Cathedrals are con
iderable remains of lmintcd glass 


h In the east window of Twycross Church, Lcice8tcr
hire, arc 
some remains of early painted glass remand from La Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, during the revolution, and subsequently brought 
I to this cOWltry. 
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of this era, and in the former is the tree of Jesse, a 
fayourite subject ,vith glass painters. In the four- 
teenth century 8ingle figures under canopies are 
common, but we begin to lose sight of the mosaic 
pattern as a back-ground. The stained glass in the 
'windows of the choir of J\Ierton College Chapel, 
Oxf01'd, i
 either ,cry early in this, or of a late 
period in the preceding century, and exhibits single 
figures under pedimental canopies: oyer the head of 
one of these, (the kneeling figure of a monk in his 
cowl) is a scroll inscribed "JIagister Henriclls de 
lJIammesfeld 1ne fecit." In the windows of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey church are se,eral bingle figures of this 
period, some of knights in armour. In the chancel 
of Stanford church, Northamptonshire, are single 
figures of the apostles in painted glass, each appear- 
ing wi.thin an ogee-headed canopy, cinquefoiled 
within the head and crocketted externally, and the 
sides of the canopy are flanked by pinnacled but- 
tresses in stages. The east window of X orbury 
church, Derbyshire, contains figures of the twelye 
apostles, each with a scroll containing a portion of 
the Apostle's Creed; the side windows are filled 
, .wi.th pattern glazing, in which portions of stained 
glas:i and armorial bearings are introduced. There 
is a fine Jesse window of this era, in Lowick church, 
N" orthamptonshire. The predominating tone of colour 
of painted gla;:)s of the fourteenth century, "
as ruby. 
There are some remains in our churches of the an- 
cient plain pattern glazing of this style, which 
when met ,"vith are descrying of careful examina- 
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tion and study. The chancel of Packwood church, 
'Varwickshire, contains some small Ye
tiges of the 
plain pattern glazing of the fourteenth century. 
Sometimes the pattern glazing consist
 of figured 
quaITies of white gla!':s, with a narrow border of 
coloured glass, as in Long Itehington church, "Tar- 
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Pattern Glazmg; Long Itcbington Church, "\VarWlckshire. 


wickshire. Specimen:s of stained glac.... of the 
fifteenth century are numerous in comparison with 
tho
e of an earlier period; the canopies oyer the 
figures are more elaborate, and we find intermixed 
with the coloured, a considerable quantity of white 
glass, which gh-cs the 
ilvery tone much of the 
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painted glass of this era possesses. In the east ,vin- 
dow of Langport church, Somersctshire, single 
figures occur of St. Clemens, St. Catherine, St. 
J
lizabeth, and of many other 
aints. Some splendid 
remains of painted glass of the fifteenth century 
are like,vise preserved in the windows of the choir 
of Ludlow church, Salop, mostly in single figures; 
amongst them is the representation of St. George in 
armour, of the reign of IIenrr the Seventh; the 
figures of the Virgin and infant Christ may al
o be 
noticed. In great l\Ialvern church, 'Y oreestershire, 
are considerable remains of this era in grouped 
figures and l)ietorial Bible subjectR. The f;ame sub- 
jects also occur in St. K eofs church, Cornwal1. In 
several of the churches in York are remains of 
painted glass of this era. Towards the close of 
this century kneeling figures, not Inerely disposed 
single, but also in groups, formally arranged, may 
be observed. As a conlposition, wherein a better 
display of grouping and perspective is evinced, the 
splendid windo,v in St. )Iargarefs church, 'Yest- 
minster, of the crucifixion between the two thieves, 
and numerous figures in the foreground, not grouped 
formally but with ;rtistical feeling, with the figures 
of St. George and St. Catherine on each side of the 
principal design, and the portraits of IIenry the 
Seventh and his consort Elizabeth in separate conl- 
partments beneath, each kneeling before a faldstool, 
may be noticed. This windo,v, which in some of 
the details exhibits an approach to the renaissance 
style, was presented to Henry the Seventh, by the 
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magistratc
 of ])ort in Ilolland, to adorn his chapel 
at 'Y' e
tminster. The era of the various specimcJl!i 
of ancient f;tained gla
:-t we Dlcet with in our 
churches may generally be ascertained by the cos- 
tume and disposition of the figures, the fornl of the 
shielcl.;, the mosaic pattern or other back-ground, 
I and architectural designs of the canopies. i 
The pavement beneath the high altar was fre- 
quently composed of small square encaustic bricks 
or tiles, whereon the arms of founders and benefac- 
I tors, interspersed with figures, flowers, and emble- 
lnatic device::" were impres..;eù, painted, and glazed; 
other parts of the church were also paved with 
these tiles. 
The walls of the church were eoyered with fresco 
paintings of the day of judgment, legendary stories, 


i It is impos
ible within the limits here assigned to notice other- 
wise than in the most cursory manner, this subject so replete "ith 
interest. :\Tr. Winston, in his admirable work on glass painting, 
has thoroughly mast('r('d it, and to that work reference should be 
had. In the present day an impulse has been given to thp prose- 
eution of this art, nnd numprous "peeimens of modem glass 
painting ha\'"e been placed in our churches, but little of this is 
perfectly sati
raetory. The want of simplicit
. of treatment, th
 
onrloadingo "ith eolour, the want of breadth or balance of colour, 
the deficienc
' in a proper intermixture of white g-lass, the frequent 
us(' of too many colours, the over shading- by "tippling, the oYer 
ornamentation in minute accec;sories, the faJ!:;e principle of tr('ating 
g-lass painting- in the same light as oil paintings, "ith occasional 
attempts at aerial pC'rspeetin', tOg"eth('r with a \f':lut of a proper 
archaic knowledge of de
i
 and pr('dominating tone of colour, 
with rl'f('renee to the archit('ctural "t)'le of the church in which the 
glas!'! Î!> to be introduced, are faults ",hich reC}uir{' to be ampnù{'d 
before a mOre cha!'lte and correct 8t)'le can be attained to. 



 :!'i 
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portraits of saints, and scriptural, allegorical, and 
historical subjects, in the conventional styles of the 
different ages in which such were executed, the 
costume and details being according to the fashion 
then prevailing. These paintings have in most 
, churches been obliterated by repeated coats of 
, whitewash, so that fe\v perfect specimens now. 
relnain; traces of such are, however, occasionally 
brought to light in the altcI'ation and reparation of 
our ancient churches. The subject of the judgment- 
day 'vas commonly represented on the west wall of 
the nave, or over the chancel arch; and in the con- 
tract for the erection of the Lady chapel, St.l\Iary's 
church, 'Yarwick, 
\. D. 1454, is a covenant "to 
paint fine and curiously, to make on the west wall 
the d01l1e of our Lord God Jesus, and all manner of 
devises and imagery thereto belonging." The west 
front of the .wall over the chancel arch, Trinity 
chapel, Stratford-upon-Avon, was some years back 
found to be thus covered; but this painting, with 
others in the same chapel, was afterwards again 
obliterated. k A curious fresco painting of the last 
judgment, discovered a few years ago on the west 
face of the wall over the chancel arch, Trinity 
church, Coventry, has, however, been very carefully 
preserved, and the coat of whitewash which tended 
to conceal it probably ever since the Reformation, 


k A series of coloured engravings from the paintings on the 
walls of this chapel, which were e,idently ('"'{ccuted at the close of 
the fifteenth century, was published in 1807 by the late 1\Ir. 
Thomas Fisher. 
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has been judiciously removed. The legend of St. 
Christopher, reprcsented by a colossal figure with a 
beam-like walking-staff, carrying the infant Christ 
on his shoulders through the water, was generally 
painted on the north wall of the nave or body of the 
church. A freseo painting of this subject, half ob- 
I literated, is Htill apparent on the north wall of the 
nave of Burford church, Oxfordshire; and other 
I instances luight be adduced, as at )!01'borne church, 
and Orton Longueville church, IIuntingdonshire.l 
The murder of Archbishop Becket was also a 
, very favourite subject: an early pictorial repre- 
sentation of the thirteenth century, of this evcnt, 
is still visible on one of thp walls of Preston 
church, Sussex; it formed, likewise, one of the' 
subjects represented on the walls of Trinit)
 
chal)cl, Stratford-upon-A VOU; and a painting of 
the same subject on lJaucl, executed in the middle 
of the flfteenth century, was formerl

 sU
I)ended 
over or near the tomb of Henry the Fourth in 
Canterbury Cathedral. m Se,'eral vestiges of an- 


1 
Iany wall paintings were executed in the reign of IIelUJ' the 
Third, who appears to bave been a patron of tbe fine art
. In 12-10 
the keepers of the king's works were required to bave painted in the 
churcb of 
t. Peter, in the Tower of London, ðt. Peter in bis 
pontificals, and <:';t. Christopher caITJ ing- Jesus, and to make two 
beautiful pictures 'With the stories of St, Sicholas and St. Catberlní', 
for their respective altars. _\nd in 1242 they were ordered to have 
the Old and 
 ew Testament painted in tbe Kin
's chapel at Windsor. 
m By an injunction set forth by ro)'al authority, ..\, D. 1539, it 
VI as ordered, U That from heneefortb tbe said Thomas Becket shall 
not be esteemed, named, reputed, and called a saint, but Bishop 
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cient fresco wall-paintings, more or les8 obliterated 
are still preserved in 'Vinchester Cathedral. The 
walls of our churches were even in the Anglo-Saxon 
era embellished ,yith paintings; and such are des- 
cribed as decorating the walls of the church of 
Hexham in the seventh century. By the synod of 
Calcuith, hcld _\.. D. 816, a representation of the 
:saint to whom a church wab dedicated was required 
to be painted either on the wall of the church or on 
a tablet suspended in the church. 'Vall paintings 
of the X orman era are still existing in one of the 
crypts, Canterbury Cathedral, and at the Galilee, 
Dm'ham Cathedral, and a continuous series of paint- 
ings from that era might easily be adduced. 
In most of the large conventual chm'ches, and 
also in :some of the :smaller parochial churches, 
bHRIXES containing relics of the patron or other 
saints were exhibited; these were either fixed and 
Í1nmoveable, of tabernacle-work, of stone or wood, 
or partly of both, or were small moveable feretories, 
which could be carried, on festivals, in procession. 
Of the fixed shrines, that in Hereford Cathedral of 
"Bishop Cantelupe, of the date A. D. 1287, is a fine 
and early :specimen, in very fair preservation. In 
the north ai:sle of the Abbey church, Shrewsbury, 
are some remains of a stone shrine, which, from the 
workmanship, may be considered as a production of 
the early part of the fifteenth centmT: this is much 


Becket; and that his imagoes and pictures thorow the whole rcalme 
shall be pluckt downe and avoided out of all churches, chapels, and 
other places."-Fox's :\Iartyrology. 
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nlutilated: in Chester Cathedral are some remains 
of the shrine of St. 'Yerberg: "What is called the 
shrine of St. Fridcswide, in Oxford Cathedral, by 
some suppo
cd to be the watch chamber, the lower 
lmrt of "Which is composed of a stone tomb, the 
upper part of rich tabernacle-work of "Wood, is :still 
tolerabl
- perfect: this is also of the fifteenth 
century. Of the small moyeablc feretories, one 
apparently of the ,vorkmanship of the twelfth 
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Ancient Rel1quary or Shrine, Brixwortb. 
century, seyen inches long and six }ligh, formed of 
wood, enamelled and gilt, with figures on the :-;ide:-; 
reprpsenting the crucifixion, is :--till preseryed in 
Shipley church, 
ussex; and a small stone rcliquar)- 
I or shrine of the fourteenth century was discoyered 
I a few years ago, and is now pre:-;eryed in the church 
of Rrixworth, X orthamptonshire. Rclic
 "Were 
sometimes deposited in the ,yalls of churches, with 
a sculptured f'tone in front. A few years ago a 


xx2 
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sculptured stone representing two hands holding up 
a heart, was removed from the north wall, of the 
decorated era, of the south transept, Yaxley church, 
I Huntingdonshire, and behind this a small cylindri- 
cal-shaped box, four and a half incheb high, and 
four inches in diameter, with a turned cover was 
found. This had, doubtless, contained sonle relic 
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SClllptllred Stone, Yaxley ChilI'ch, Runtingdonshire. 


which had decayed. On taking down thc north 
wall of the nave of I
ew Stoke church, Somer:"et- 
shire, a few years ago, a block of stone, sculptured 
,vith a demi-figurc placed in a niche, and holding a 
shield, was removed. The back of this block was 
hollowed out into a small cell, in which was found 
deposited an oakcn box or cup, partially decayed, in 
the bottOln was a dry black incrustation, supposed 
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I to hayo been coagulated blood. It was conjectured 
thi:i relic might have been some of the blood of St. 
Thomas Becket, in honour of whom the church was 
dedicated. 
The ORGA" as a solemn musical instrument, 
may claim a ,"cry early origin, and has been in use 
in our churches from the Anglo-Saxon era. St. 
, Dun:::;tan was noted as an organ builder, and organs 
were in the conyentual churches of Glastonbury, 
Uamsey, and 'Yinchester, in the tenth century. 
I The latter had 400 pipes, and 2G pairs of bellows 
for the pneumatic action. Theophilus, a monk, who 
wrote in tho eleventh century, left a treatise on 
organ huilding, as then practised. Geryaso mentions 
the destruction of the organ in Canterbury Cathedral 
in the rear 117-1. In the pediment o,?er the west door 
, of York Cathedral is the sculptured representation of 
an ancient organ. The ancient organs were timall, 
and all the pipes were exposed. Tho phrase "a 
paÙ. of urgans," is frequently nlet with in old 
inventories and church accounts. The lnechanism 
of the old organs was rude and simple, compared 
with the improyemcnts of modern times, and the 
cost was small; they were s01netimes placed in the 
rood-loft, and sometimes on the side of the chancel 
or choir. 
The CIICRCII CHEST is often au ancient and 
interesting object: sometimes we find it rudely 
formed, or hollowed out of the solid trunk of a tree, 
with a plain or barrel-shaped lid of considerable 
thickness. The churches of Bradford ...\bba
, Dor- 
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f;etshire; Long Sutton, S0l11er
et8hire; and Ensham, 
Oxfordshire, contain chests thus rudely constructed. 
Sometimes they are strongly banded about with 
Iron. The fronts and sides of these chests are not 
unfrequently elnbellished more or Ie:,::; richly with 
carved tracery, l)anel-work, and other detail in the 
style prevalent at the period of theil' construction. 
In Clelupillg chl
rch, Sussex, is an early chest of 
the thirteenth centlu'y, the front of which exhibits 
a series of plain pointed arches trefoiled in the head, 
and other carved work. In Haconby church, Lin- 
colnshire, and Chevington church, Suffolk, are very 
rich che
ts covered with tracery and detail in the 
decorated style of the fourteenth century. In 
Brailes church, 'Varwickshire, is an ancient chest of 
the fifteenth century covered with panel-work com- 
partInents, with plain pointed arches foliated in the 
heads. Panelled chests of this centur
T are nume- 
rous. In Shanklin church, Isle of ',",lght, is a chest 
bearing the date of 1519, on which no architectural 
ornament is displayed, but the initials T. S. (Thomas 
Selkstead) are fancifully designed, and are separated 
by the lock, and a coat of arlns beneath. 
OFFERTORY BOXES were from an early period 
Het up in Inany of OlU' churches. In the mandate 
issued ,A,D. 116ß for contributions towards the de- 
fence and assistance of the Christians in the Holy 
Land,n a box (trunclls) was enjoined to be placed in 


n Et erit truncus in ecclcsia episcopali, et per singulas villas in 
I ecclesiis.....,Truncus vcro habebit tres claves quarum unam custodi- 
et presbyter, duas fideliorcs viri de parochiâ.-Chronica Gervasii, 
An. Græ. 1166. 
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every church, which box was to have three keys, 
,one to be kept by the priest and the other two by 
the most trustworthy of the parishioners. Another 
instance of a general order for setting up these 
boxes in churchcs, though like the last for a special 
purpohc, is noticed in a letter of Pope Innocent the 
third, who, A.D. 1200) when about to tax the 
Church under the ostensible object of providing 
I means for the benefit of the Holy Land, "'Tote to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the different dio- 
ceses, in which letter occurs the following passage: 
I "To this end "e conunand that in every church 
there shall be placed a hollo,v trunk, fastened with 
I threc keys, the first to be kept by the Bishop, the 
second b)
 the priest of the church, and the third by 
, some religious layman; and that the faithful shall 
I be exhorted to deposit in it according as God shall 
move their hearts, their alms for the renlÏssion of 
their sins, and that once in the week, in all 
churches, mass shall be l>ublicly sung for the re- 
mission of sins, and especially of those who shall 
I thus contribute."o There are some offertory boxes 
still existing in our churches, so exceedingly rude 


o Ad hæc in sing-uils ccclc...fu truneum coneanlm poni præcipi- 
mus tribus ela,ibu
 consignatum, prima penes Episcopum, !o.ecunda 
penes ecclesiæ sacerdotem, tertia pen('s aliquem reli
o
um laicum 
conservandæ, et in eo fidcles quidlebet, juxta quod eorum mentibus 
Dominus inspiravcrit, suas ekemosynas d('ponere in í"emissionem 
suorum peceaminum moveantur; et in omnibus ecclesiis senU'! in 
hebdomada pro rcmissione peecatorum, et præsf'rtim otf('rentium 
missa pubilee decantetur -Rogeri de Howden A1malium, sub 
arulO 1200. 
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in construction, being literally hollow.ed out from 
the trunk or braneh of a tree, that, ha, ing no pecu- 
liar features by which they may be recognized, they 
may be either of an early or comparath-ely late 
period. In Slnarden church, Kent, is an ancient 
offertory box of wood, let into the lid of which is an 
enmnelled plate of copper, apparently of LÏ1noge 
work, with the representation of the Sacrament of 
Bapti
m, a font, and four figurcs including that of 
the infant rccipient, appearing, whilst the whole sur- 
face of the plate round the figures is coyered with 
blue enanlel and gilt foliage ::,croll-work. This 
enmnelled plate appears to be of the latter part of 
the twelfth or early l>art of the thirteenth century. 
The perforated slit for the 1l1Oncy is not in the 
centre of the plate, but rather on one side, bet,,"een 
two of the figures, and the plate measures 6 inches 
by 4
 inches. The box into which this plate is let, 
appears conlparatively modern; it is in the shape of 
a plain parallelogram, with three locks and keys, 
and i::; fastened by iron plates to an octagonal shaft 
of wood, apparently the sawn trunk of a tree, with 
a base moulding, indicatiye of its being of a period 
certainly not later than the fifteenth century. It is 
probable this enamelled plate Inay have belonged 
to an offertory bo
 of a date corresponding with the 
letter of Pope Innocent the third. 
In the chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, detail- 
ing numerous matters which occurred at the ::\Ionas- 
teryof St. Edlnondsbury, and of whieh the writer 
had personal knowledge, from A.D. 1173 to A.D. 
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1202, we haye another purpose eXplained to which 
offertory boxes were anciently put. He tells us 
that 'Y. arin, a monk, the keeper of the shrine of St. 
Edmund, and Samp
on, the subsacrist, made a 
certain hollow trunk with a hole in the middle or 
at the top, and fastened with an iron lock; this 
they caused to be set up in the great church, near 
the door without the choir, in the w'ay of the people, 
so that therein persons should put their contribu- 
tions for the building of the tower.P 
Offertory boxes were often affixed at or near to 
the shrines or images of those who had been canon- 
ized, or .who were held in yeneration as saints or 
martyrs. The offertorr box, called the PL
 of St. 
Cuthbert, at the shrine of that Saint in Durham 
Cathedral was secured by two lock::,. An offertory 
box which was probably placed near the image or 
tomb of St. Godric, k mentioned in the Compotus or 
account roll of Finchale Priory, near Durham, sub 
an no 13JJ, and it is there called the" Pixis."-" Bt 
I de L T
s. r"d. ob 'receptis de picside, Sandt" Godrici 
: per dÙ:ersas 'Cices." And under the year 1363-4: 
I "Item resp01tdet d' XIIIs. Xc!. 'receptis de Pi.ride 
Sancti Godrici." An ancient stone offertory box is 
btill existing in the hollow stone bracket affixed to 
the monument of King Edward the second in Glou- 


P Truncum quendam fecerunt concarnm et perforalllm in medio 
vel in sunmlO, et obsen atum sera ferrea; et erigi fecerunt in 
ma
a ecclesia, juxta ho
tium extra chorum in communi tram.itu 
yulgi, ut ibi ponerent homine::i demo
inam suam ad edificationcm 
turris. 
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cester Cathedral. l\Iiracles are said to haye occurred 
at the tomb of this king, and the oblations thereat 
,vere so great, that the choir is said to have becn 
vaulted from the proceeds of the offerings of the 
faithful flocking to the tomb of the king. This 
work is recorded to have been accomplished in the 
Abbacy of Adam de Staunton, between A.D. 1337 
and A.D. 1351, "ClU'liS tempore constrllcta est magna 
t.olta cllOri '1llagnis et 'mllltis e:rpensis et sumptllosis 
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Pixis, or Ancient Stone Offertory Box and Image Bracket, 
Bridlington Priory Church, Yorkshire. 


cum stallis ibidem ,in parte p'rim.is ex oblatione ficle- 
lillm et twnbam Trgis conjlllcntiu1Jl." There still re- 
mains another ancient stone offertory box and a 
fixture, in Bridlington Priory church, Yorkshire. 
This projects frOIll the south-easternlnost pier of the 
nave, and is placed contiguous to a stone bracket for 
an inlage. The cavity of this box is slanting, and 
indications are clearly apparent of its having had a 
cover of wood and a lock; these however are gone. 
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This church was onc of thosc convcntual churches, of 
which there were bcycral, dividcd into two parts, 
thc one part for the Priory, and the other part for 
L the Parish. A 
 the shrine of St. John of Bridling- 
ton was in the eastern part of the church appro- 
priated to the priory, and between the high altar 
and east window, all of which has been demolished, 
this could not have ùeen the offertory box at the 
:shrine, but was probably rather an offertory box 
placed by the side of an image of St. John of 
Bridlington in the part near th(' high altar, appro- 
priated for the parish church, and to which the 
parishioners had free access. By the royal injunc- 
tions issued in IJ-l7, such images as were known to 
I have been abused with pilgriluage.or offerings were 
ordered to be taken down and destroyed, and it i
 
probable that the image which stood upon this 
bracket was, if not before, removed under these 
injunctions. 
Ancient offertory boxes of a period antecedent to 
the Heformation are still to be met with in some of 
our churchc:-ö, as in the churches of "T"irkmere, Lod- 
dOll, and Causton, X ol'folk. These boxes appear to 
have been constructed in the fifteenth century, but 
whether originally intended for ahn::-r boxes or for 
other purposes it is difficult to say. 
J n the south wall of each ai"
;}e, near the cast end, 
and also in other parts of the church, we f1'Cquently 
find the sanle kind of fene
tella or niche containing 
a l)iscina, and sometimes a credence shelf, as that 
before described as being in the chancel: this i::o, a 


o 0 
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plain indication that an altar has been erected in 
this part of the church; and this end of the aisle 
,yas generally separated from the rest of the church 
by a screen, the lower part of panel, the upper part 
of open-work tracery, of stone or wood, similar to 
that forming the division between the chancel and 
naye; and the space thus enclosed was converted 
into or became a l)riyate chapel or CIL\XTRY. For it 
was anciently the cu
tom, especially during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centm'ies, for lords of 
manors, and l)ersons of wealth and local importance 
to build or annex 
mall chapels or side aisles to 
their parish churches, or convert the eastern por- 
tions of ai
les by parcloses or screens into chapels, 
and these were endowed, by license from the crown, 
with land sufficient for the Inaintenance, either 
,,-holly or in part, of one or more priests, who were 
to celebrate private masses daily or otherwise, as 
the endowment expressed,q at the altar erected 
therein, and dedicated to some saint, for the souls 
of the founder, hi
 ancestors and posterity, for 
wl)O
c remains these chantry chapels frequently 
served as burial-places. At this service, however, 
no congregation was required to be present, but 
Inerely the priest, 
lnd an acolyte to assist him; and 
it was in allusion to the low or private ma
ses thus 
performed, that Bishop Jewell, whibt condemning 
the practice as untenable, observes, "And even 


q The earliest instance I ha
e met with of the foundation of a 
chantry is one founded by King John J A.D. 120-!.-::\Ionasticon, 
yol. 2, p. 33;. 
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I 
llcll(' be their private masses, for the most part 
baydp in side iles, alone, without companye of 
people, oncly with one boye to make answer." 
The piscÍ11a indicatiye of the site of a chantry 
chapel i.8 still generally remaining, and oftentimes 
the ambrie or locker, and sometimes, when the foun- 
dation was considerable, we find the sedilia or stone 
L seats for the officiating ministers eyen in the south 
walls of the ai
le, but the screens by which thc
e 
chapels were enclosed haye in numerous instance:> 
been de-;troyed; 
till many have been preserved, 
and chantry chapels parted off the church by 

ereen-work of l'itone may be found in the churches 
I of Bradford Abbas, Dor
etshire; and Aldbury, Hert- I 
ford
hire; in which latter church is a very perfect 
specinwn of a mortuary chapel, with a monument 
I and recumbent effigies in the midst of it. Chantry 
chapels enclosed on two of the sides by wooden 
I screen-work arc more common. 
Although 
o few ancient high altars of stone are 
known to exist, several of the ancient CIL-\XTRY 
ALT.\R
 have been preseryed: these are composed 
either of a solid mass of masonry, covered with a 
thick slab or table of stone, as in the north aisle of 
Bcngeworth church, near :E,"esham, and in the 
south aisle of Enstone church, Oxfordshire; or of a 
thick stone slab or table, with a cross at each angle 
and in the centre, supported merely on brackets or 
trlli!ses built into and projecting from the wall, fu) 
in the reyestry, in 'Varmington church, 'Yar- 
wickshire; or partly on brackets and partly bUS- 


-I 
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tained on shafts or slender piers, as in a chantry 
chapel, Chipping-Norton church, OxfordshÏre. The 
ancient altar stone marked with :fixe crosses, one at 
each angle and one in the middle, may be often 
found amongst the stones of the pavement. The 
altar slabs were generally six inches thick, and the 
under part chanlfered at the edge. 
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Altar, Warmmgton Church, Warwickshire. 
'Ve often find an opening or aperture obliquely 
disl)Qsed, carried through the thickness of the wall 
at the north-east angle of the south, and the south- 
east angle of the north aisle: this ,,-as the HAGIO- 


.
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I-ICOPE,r through which at high mass the elevation 
of the host at the high altar, and other ceremonies, 
1uight be viewed from the chantry chapel situate at 
the ca:,t end of each aisle. In general, these aper- 
tures arc nlere plain narrow oblong slits; some- 
, times, however, ther partake of a more ornamental 
character, a
 in a chantry chapel on the south side 
of lrthlingborough church, N orthamptonshire, 
where the head of an aperture of this kind is 
arched, cinquefoilcd within, and finished above with 
, an enlbattled 1noulding. In the north and soutb 
transepts of )Iin
ter Lovc1 church, Oxfordshire, are 
oblique openings, arched-headed and foliated; and 
I in the north aisle of Chipping-Xorton church, in 
I the 
ame county, is a singular hagioscope, obliquely 
disposed, not unlike a square-headed 'window of 
three foliated arched lights, with a quatrefoil be- 
neath each light. 
'Ve sometimes meet with one or more BRACKETS, 
,rith plain mouldings or sculphu>ed, projecting from 
the east wall of a chancel, ai'3le, or chantry chapel, 
sometimes one on each side of the cast window; and 
on these images were formerly placed; and w'e also 
meet with rich projecting canopies or recessed 
niches, with brackets beneath, on which images of 
saints were formerly placed. Before many of these I 
images lamp!' or lights were formerly set and kept I 
, continually burning in honour of the s-ænt whose 
image was di
plared. In the south aisle of Eving- 


r A modern tenll by which these oblique apertures are gene- 
rally known. 
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ton church, Leiccstcrshire, projecting from the 
north ,vallllear the cast window, is a stone bracket 
on which an illlage fornl(
rly stood, and in front of 
this is a smaller bracket proj ccting from the larger, 
in which is sunk an orifice or socket for a taper or 
light to be set in. This is a bin gular example now 
remaining. s In the :south aisle of Barnack church, 
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Bracket, EVlngton, LelCesterslure. 

orthaml)tonshire, projecting from one of the piers, 
is a bracket for an image. A bracket projecting 
from one of the piers, Durham Cathedral, still sup- 
ports a mutilated image. 


s Br wi11 dated _\,D. 1399, Sir Philip Darcy, Knight, left as 
follows: "Item lego XX!!., ad emrndum quandam ymaginem 
Sanetæ Annæ matris beatæ mariæ de Alabaustre, ad ponendum ad 
altare beatæ )Iariæ de IIenrnges. Item durante termino quinque 
annorum, quolibct anno, quatuor libras ceræ ad comburendum 
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Rcmains of ancient 'YooDEX I:\I-\GES arc now of 
great raritr. In a room adjoining St. )!ary's lIall, 
Covcntry, is preservcd a woodcn image of St. 
George, representing him on hor
eback combating 
, the dragon, the armour in which he is clad being of 
that kind in use in the reign of Henry the Sixth. 
From the flat surface on one side, this image ap- 
pears to ha,e been affixed against the wall, and was 
placed o,er the altar in the chapel of St. George, 
I adjoining one of thp city gates, COy entry. But the I 
most curiou
 ancient wooden image, and perhaps 
the only one now existing in our churche
, is that 
of our "Lady of Pity," preserved in. Battlefield 
church, near Shrewsbury. This is 3 feet 9 inches 
in height, carved out of a block of oak hollowed 
behind; th(' blesscd Yirgin is represented in a 
it- 
ting attitude supI)orting on her knees and in her 
arms the dead body, nude with the exception of a 
cloth about the loin
, of our Saviour. She i
 attired 
in a gown with ample skirts and mantle, and her 
I head is covcred with a veil falling down behind. 
In the face is pourtrayed a feeling of sorrow. The 
execution of this image is good, but such as clearly 
indicates it to have been executed in the fifteenth 
c('ntury. It is probably one of those linages to 


coram prefata ymagine in honorem Dei, beatæ '.Iariæ et beatæ 
Annæ." In the accounts of 
t. ::mchael's church, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, between A.D. 1456 and A,D. 1-1;5, arc the following' entries: 
, If Pa
'd to "Pest, founder, for amendyng of a candelstyk afore 
Saynt Barbara, nii d ." "It'm for makyng clene of the candd- 
styk afore Seint John üijd." 
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which excessivc reverence ,vas fornlCrly paid, for 
in "a goodly PrJymer," being the first of three 
Primers put forth in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
published A,D. 1533, in "An Admonition to the 
Reader," the images of our Lady of Pity are thus 
alluded to. ""\Yhat vanity is prOluised in the super- 
scription or title beforc Obsecro ie, DOlnina Sancta 
3Iaria? ,vherc it is "Titten, that whosoevcr saith 
that l)rayer daily before the Image, called the Image 
of ow' Lady of Pity, shall see the vi-;age of our 
nlost blessed Lady, and be warned both of the day, 
and also of the hour of his death before he depart 
out of this world." , . . . . . . . 
"But what blindness is that to appoint the 
prayer to be said beforc the lInage of our Lady of 
Pity? I pray you what and if a nlan did use to say 
it before the lInage (as they call it) of our Lady of 
Grace? Shall he then lose the inestimable prh-i- 
leges before promised? yea I pray you why might 
not a man sInell a little Idolatry here, in that there 
appeareth in thi:-; title a certain respect, a reyerence 
nlOre to one image than to another? men will say 
they honour 110 inlages, neither of stocks nor yet of 
stones, and that neither nlan, woman, nor chil(l is so 
mad so to do: and yet must this prayer be appointed 
to be said before the Image of our Lady of !)ity, in 
, a manifest and open token and sign of a peculiar 
i honour and reverence to be done to the same image 
I 
I or picture." In Abergavenny church, South 'Vales, is 
I a largc wooden image, apparently that of Jesse in a 
l_re
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The use of the small Low' SIDE ,rIXDO'Y, com- 
!lIOn in sonle districts, especially in churches erected 
in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries 
is a yet a vexata 
fjuæstio. It is gene- 
rally found in the 
south wall of the 
chancel, near the 
south west angle, 
but sometimes on 
the opposite 
ide, 
and occasionally 
even in one of the 
aisles, at no great 
distance from the 
ground, and fre- 
quently beneath 
a large window. 
Lowsidewmdow, DallingtonChurch, .. 
NorthamptonshIre. These low sIde Wln- 
dows, or the lower portions of them we com- 
monly find closed up with masonry, and on 
examination they appear not to have been glazed, 
but externally covered with an iron grating, with 
a w'ooden shutter opening inwardly, the hinges of 
which are frequently left imbedded in the masonry, 
though the wooden shutter seldom remains. In the 
south aisle of Kenilworth church, 'Yarwickshire, is 
one of these windows, where the wooden shutter 
btill remains. On the south west side of the chancel, 
which is decorated, of Lyddington church, Uutland- 
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shire, is a low side window of one light, divided by 
a transom, of this the lower division is covered with 
an iron grating. Under the south west window of 
the chancel of CortIinstock church, K ottinghamshire, 
is a stuall square low side window, guarded br two 
upright and two transverse iron bars. Adjoining 
this, in the interior, ,ye sometimes find a stone 
seat and desk. In the north aisle of Doddington 
church, Kent, is a lancet-arched window, cinquefoiled 
in the head, the upper part of this willdo,v is 1>1'0- 
tected with an iron grating, the lower part ha
 been 
blocked up with masonry, but hinges of a wooden 
shuttcr are apparcnt, castward of this, in the thick- 
ncss of the wall i:s a recess and bracket for an image 
or lamp, and bencath this, projecting from the wall 
is a stone desk. III the opposite "'"all is an ambrie 
or locker, the door of which is gone, though the 

taples renlain. Amongst the purposes for which 
these windows are conjectured to have been fonned, 
one is, that they ,,'ere confessional windows, and 
this idea is r.;trengthencd by the following passage 
in a lcttcr from Bedyll, one of the Commissioners, 
to Cromwell, at the visitation made on the suppres- 
sion of religious houses and chantries: "'Y e think 
it best that the place wher the8 freres have becn 
wont to here outward confession of all commers at 
CeI'ten times of the 
-ere be 'lcalled up, and that use 
to be for doen for ever."t Another purpose for 


t Confession was one of the points on which the Friars interfered 
so much with the secularClerg)" as to render their irregular system 
of "asoiling" desening of severe reprobation. Hence the satirical 
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I which these windows may have been used, was in 
connection "With the Anchorites or }{ecluses, of 
I whom and of their dwelling:; in churches mention 
will be made. 
The VESTIARIU:\I, or yestry, was generally placed 
on the north bide of the chancel, and in many 
instances, Wru:J a subsequent adjunct. Sometimes, 
however, ,,"e find it at the east and behind the 
altar, as at Langport, and Kingsbury Episcopi, 
Somersetshire; and occasionally, though very rarely, 
we 1110et with it on the south side of the chancel. 
In some instances the vestry contains an altar, with 
its accompanying piscina, and in the thickne
s of the 
wall, or at one angle, is a flight of steps leading to 
I a chamber above. This chanlber contained a fire- 
place, and sometimes a clo::,et or jakes. This ar- 
rangement is also to be met with in other parts of a 
I church, as oyer a chantry chapel at the east end of 
, an aisle. These chambers, as ,,-ell as the small 
rooms oyer porches, are, with much probability, 
conjectured to have served as the habitations of 
anchorites, or reclu:-;es, a numerous body preyious to 
the Reformation; and this kind of cell or dwelling 
was denominated a REcLrsoRlr:u, or D01JlllS Inclusi. 


in'\""ecti-çes ag-ainst the Friars 'We find in the medic'\""al Poets. As in 
the ,ision of Piers }>loug-hman written A. D. 13G2:- 
"Xow that thoW' come to good confc
se the to f'om frere 
"lIe shal a--oile the thll
 sone hoW' thow e,"ere wynne hit. 


"And flittyng-e fond ieh the frere that me confessede 
" And saidc he my
htc me nat a<:oile but ieh 
ulYer haddc 
"To restituc resonabliehe, for al unryghtful W')-nnynge." 
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It was also called an Anclwrage or Anker lwld. This 
class of religious devotees nlay be traced up to the 
sixth century. Griullaic, an anchorite priest of the 
ninth century, wrote a rule on the subject of re- 
cluses. Strictly, the recluse 'was shut up in his or 
her cell, and the door blocked up "9ith masonry, the 
only nleans of communication being through a 
'window. The office for the inclusion of anchorites, 
" Reclusio .Anaclwritarum," ,,
e find in the pontifical 
of Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, in the fourteenth century. 
In this service the sacrament of Extreme Unction was 
admini:4ered, and the prayer of commendation for 
the soul of the recluse was offered, lest, being pre- 
yented by death, he should stand in need of those 
rites of the church. Part of the funeral service 
,,,,,as also performed, and the" domus," "'reclusorium," 
or anchorage, is represented as a :sepulchre, into 
,,,,,hich the recluse entered, being, as it were, thence- 
forth dead to the world. Bionlefield in his " Hi
tory 
of K orwich," has preserved nlany particulars re- 
specting " ankers" and" ankresses," who dwelt in, 
or adjoining to churches in that city. In" La 1\lort 
d'Arthur," cmnposed in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, occurs a notice of a recluse in a relation of 
the adventures of Sir Launcelot,-" Then he armed 
him, and took his horse; and as he rode that way 
he f'aw a chapel, where was a recluse, which had a 
window, that she might look up to the altar; and 
all aloud she called Sir Launcelot, because he seemed 
a knight errant; and then he came, and she asked him 
what he was, and of 'what place, and what he seeked." 
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Adjoining the little mountain church of St. 
, Patricio, South "y ales, i
 an attached building or 
. cell answering to that of tll(' recluse described in 
" La )lort d'Arthur." It contains on the cast side 
a stone altar, above" hich is a small window, now 
blocked up, which looked towards the high altar; 
but there "yas no other internal communication 
between this cell and the church, to the west end of 
which it is annexed. It appears as if destined for a 
, recluse, who was also a priest. On the north side 
of the chancel of Chipping 1\orton church, Oxford- 
shire, is a reyestry, which still contains an ancient 
stone altar; in the south wall is a piscina, and pro- 
jecting from the east wall is an image bracket. 
Oyer this revestry is a loft or chamber, to which ac- 
cess is obtained by means of a staircase in the 
, north-west angle Apertures in the wall enabled 
the recluse to overlook the chancel and north aisle 
of the church. Adjoining the north side of the 
chancel of 'Yarmington church, 'Yarwickshire is a 
revestry cntered through an ogee-headed doorwaJ", 
in the north wall of the chancel, down a de5cent of 
three steps. This revestry contains an ancient stone 
altar,u projecting from a square-headed window in 
the east wall, and near the altar in the same wall i::, 
a pl.5cma. In the south-west angle of this revestrJ 
is a flight of stone steps, leading up to a chamber 
or loft. This chamber contains in the ,vest wall a 
fire-l)lace, in the north-west angle a retiring closet 


\1 .\ ,ignrtt(' of thi" apP<'ars p. 424. 


I' I' 
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or jakes, and in the south wall a small pointed 
window', through which the high altar in the chan- 
cell11Ïght be viewed. This is a most interesting and 
complete speeimen of the d07JlllS 'inclusi. The north 
transept of Clifton Campville church, Staffordshire, 
contains a loft or chamber. In the tower of Boy ton 
church, 'Yilts, is a chamber with a fire place, and a 
similar arrangement occurs in the to" er of Upton 
church, N ottinghamshire. Other instances of such 
a chamber or loft might readily b(' instanced. 
Becon, in his "Reliques of Rome," published A. D. 
1563, treats of "the monastical sect of recluses," 
and seems to allude to the low side grated window. 
" For who knoweth not that our recluses have grates 
of yron in they-I' spclunckes and dennes, out of 
which they looke."x 
The CAPELLA CARS ARIA, or CHARXEL Y A l:L T, is 
found within or near to 
ome of our churches, but 
examples of such are not ver)- numerous. Beneath 
the churches of Folkestone, Hythe, Ripon, Tanl- 
worth, and \Yaltham, a crypt contains the bones 
dug up from time to time from the surrounding 
burial grounds. A charnel house, adjoining the 
choir of the church of Stratford-upon-A ,""on, was 
demolished at the commencement of the present 
century. The vault under the chancel of St. 
Gregory's church, l\ orwich, was a charnel. The 


x I have entered somewhat at length on this subject in a paper 
on the IJomu.s Inclusi, read by me, A, D. 1853, in a meeting of the 
Lincolnshire Architectural Societ)", and printed in the trammctions 
of that Society. 
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charnel vault bcncath the church of Rothwell, 

orthamptonshire, is filled with exhumed boncs 
from the ccmeter,Y surrounding the church. Bc- 
neath the south transeptal chapel of K orborough 
church, N orthamptonshire, is a ycry singular charnel 
yault, lighted by two sloping and grated openings 
in the east wall. The floor of this vault is covered 
with human sculls and bones. Sometimes the 
Capella carnaria was in the cemctery as at 'Y orcester 
Cathedral; Old St. Paul's Churchyard, London; at 
I Bury St. Edmunds; at Norwich Cathedral, and at 
I Durham. Of the latter the author of "the Rites I 
of Durham" thus speaks: "Att the easte end of the 
said chaptcr house there is a garth called the centrie 
garth, where all the Priors and monckes was buried. 
In the said garth there was a vaulte all sett within 
cither syde, with maison worke of stone, and like- 
wise at eyther end, and over the m
-ddes of the 
said vaut, ther dyd ly a faire through stone, and at 
either syde of the stone wa
 open, so that when any 
, of the mounckes was buryed, looke what bones was 
in his gravc, they were taiken when he was buryed ' 
and throwne in the said vaulte, which vaut ww; 
I made for the same purpo:se to be a charncll to cast 
I dead mcn's bones in." 
Such, not to digrc,,",s into more minute particulars, 
may suffice to con, ey a general idea of the manncr 
in which our churches were intcrnally decorated, 
and how they "
ere fittcd up, with refcrcnce to the 
ceremonial rites and usages of the Church of Rome, 
up to and bcfore the year 153J. The wall" werp 
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covered with fresco paintings, the 'windows were 
glazed with stained glass, the rood loft and the 
pulpit, where the latter existed, were richly caI
ed, 
painted, and gilt, and the numerous altars were 
garnished with costly plate and sumptuous hangings. 
High tombs" ith cumbent effigies were painted so 
as to correspond in tone with the colours displayed 
on the walls; the pavements of encaustic tiles, of 
different devices, ,,,,ere interspersed with sepulchral 
slabs and inlaid brasses; and screen-work, niches for 
statuary, brackets for images, with lights burning 
before them, and sculptures of different degree
 of 
excellence, abounded. Suspended fronl aloft hung 
funeral achieYenl(
nts, at a later period, even more 
common, thE' banner, banner-roll, helme, crest, 
gauntlets, spurs, sword, targe, and cote armour. 
In addition to these were, in some churches, shrines 
and reliquaries, enriched by the lavish donations of 
devotees, and wooden images excessÏ\-ely decked out 
and apparelled,:r objects of superstition, to which 
pilgrimages and offerings ,vere made. And if in a 
review of the conceptions of a prior age, viz., of 
the fourteenth century, ,ve find a higher rank of 
art to be evinced, and the 8tyle and combination of 
I architectural and sculptured detail to be nlOre severe 


y "Our churches stand full of such great puppets, wondrously 
decked and adorned; garlands and coronets be set on their head
, 
, precious pearls hanging about their necks; their fing-crs shine with 
rings set with precious stones; their dead and stiff bodies are 
clothed with gannents stiff with gold,"-Homily against Peril of 
Idolatry. 


1_- __ _________ ______ 
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and chaste, at no period "ere our churchcs adorned 
to greater excess than on the m"e of that in which 
all were about to undergo spoliation, and many of 
them wanton de:-;truction. 
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Image of St, George, Temp, Henry VT. 
Berkeley Church, Glouce5tershlre. 
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ReadIng Pew, 17th Century, Langley Chapc:, Salop. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IXTERXAL ARRAXGE:\IENT OF CHURCHES AFTER 
THE REFOR:\IATIOX. 
SUCH, as described in the foregoing chapter, was 
the general arran
elnent and internal disposition of 
our churches previous to the Reformation, when 
I many of the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
ROlne being deemed multitudinous, or of supersti- 
tious tendency, ,,"ere abolished, aud a return was 
made by the Anglican Church in her doctrine and 
discipline to a purer and more primitive standard. 
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A\.nd, having this to go by, she ilid not, as some 
would fain have had her do, discard all outward 
observances whatever, or a liturgical form of public 
worship. Regarding that the latter had been used 
in times of remote antiquity approaching the apos- 
tolic age, she formed the ground-work for her Book 
of Comlllon })rayer on the liturgies of the early 
church; and as to ceremonial rites, some she cer- 
tainly retained: for" as touching the multitude of 
vain and superfluous ceremonies," saith Jewell, "we 
know that St. Augustine did grevously complain of 
them in his own time, and therefore have we cutte off 
a great number of them, because we know that 
Iuen's consciences were encumbered about theIn, and 
the churches of God overladen with them. X ever- 
theless we still keep and esteem not only those eere- 
nlOnies which we are sure were delivered to us fronl 
the apostles, but some others too besides, which we 
thought nlÏght be suffered without hurt to the 
Church of' God, for that we had a desire that all 
things in the holy congregation might, as S. I)aule 
commandeth, be done with comeliness and good 
order. But as for all those things which we saw 
were either very superstitious, or utterly unprofit- 
able, or noisOllle, or nlOckeries, or contrary to the 
IIoly Scriptures, the
e we have utterly refused." 
But the aþolition and change of a multitude of 
m
ages and religious offices occasioned Olil' churches 
subsequent to the Hefol'1uation, to di
play a very 
different appearance internally to what they had 
forulerlr prescnted. For on the suppression of the 
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monasteries and colleges, to the number of 700 and 
upwards, and of the chantries, in number more 
than 2300, effected between the years IJ35 and 
1540, the abbey churches were not only despoiled of 
their costly vestments, altar plate and furniture, and 
shrines enriched with silver, gold, and je,vels, but 
many of them were entirely disnlantled, aud the 
sites, with the nlaterials, granted to individuals by 
whom they 'were soon reduced to a state of ruin. 
Sonle were even, either then or in after-tÜlles, con- 
verted into dwelling-houses; and others, or some 
portion of such, ,vere allowed to be preserved as 
parochial churches; but the private chantry altars, 
though left bare and forsaken, were not as yet 
ordered to be destroyed. 
By the royal injunctions exhibited A. D. 1:>38, 
such feigned images as were known to be abused of 
pilgrimages, or offerings of any kind nlade there- 
unto, were, for the avoiding of idolatry, to be forth- 
with taken down ,vithout delay, and no candles, 
tapers, or images of wax were from thenceforth to 
be set before any image or picture, "but onelie the 
light that common lie goeth about the crosse of the 
church by the rood-loft, the light afore the sacra- 
nlent of the altar, and the light about the sepulchre;" 
,,'hich, for the .ldorning of the church and divine 
service, were for the present suffered to remain. 
By the same injunctions a Bible of the largest 
volume, in English, was directed to be set up in 
some convenient place in every church, that the 
parishioners might resort to the same and read it; 


-- --
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and a register-book was ordered to be kept, for the 
recording of christenings, marriages, and burials. 
But beyond the sl.lppression of the monasteries 
and chantries, an act the effect of secular rather 
than religious motives, little alteration was made 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth in the cere- 
nlOnies and f;en.ices of the church, although the 
minds of nlany were becon1Ïng prepared for the 
change which afterwards ensued, by the publication 
of the primers and a few other theological works. 
In the reign of his successor, Edward the Sixth, a 
nlOre f;triking difference was effected in the internal 
appearance of our churches; for many appendages 
were, not all at once, but by degrees, and under 
the authority of successive injunctions, discarded. 
Thus, by the king's injunctions pllblished in 1547, 
all images which had been abused with piJgrimage, 
I or offering of anything made thereunto, were, for 
the avoiding of the detestable offence of idolatry, 
by ecclesiastical authority, but 110t by that of private 
1 persons, to be taken down and destroyed; and no 
torches or candles, tapers or images of wax, were to 
be thenceforth suffered to be I::iet before any image 
or picture, " but only two lights upon the high altar 
before the sacrament, which, for the signification 
that Christ is the very true light of the world, they 
shall suffer to remain still." And as to such images 
which had not been abused, and which 
:i yet were 
suffered to remain, the parishioners were to be 
admonished by the clergy that they served for no 
other purpose but to be a remembrance. The Bible 
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in English, and the Paraphrases of Erasmus upon 
the Gospels, also in English, were ordered to be 
provided and set up in eyery church for the use of 
the parishioners. It was also enjoined that at every 
high mass the gospel and epistle bhould be read in 
English, and not in Latin, in the pulpit or in some 
other convenient place, so that the people 111ight 
hear the same. Processions about the church and 
churchyard were now ordered to be disused, and 
the priests and clerks were to kneel in the midst of 
the church immediately before high ma
s, and there 
sing or read the Litany in English set forth by the 
authority of King Henry the Eighth. By the 
same injunctions all shrines, covering of shrines, all 
tables, candlesticks, trindles or rolls of wax, pic- 
tures, paintings, and all other monuments of feigned 
nlÌracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and superstition, 
were directed to be utterly taken away and des- 
troyed; so that there should remain no memory of 
the same in walls, glass window.s, or elsewhere 
,vithin churches; and in every church" a comely 
and hone
t pulpit" was to be provided at the cost 
of the parishioners, to be set in a con,enient place 
for the preaching of God's word; and a strong 
chest, having three keys, with a hole in the upper 
part thereof, was to be set and fa5tened near unto 
the high altar, to the intent the parishioners should 
put into it. their oblation and alms for their poor 
neighbours. z 


z In the injunctions given by Bishop Ridley, in the visitation of 
his diocese, .\..D. 1550, occurs the following: u Item that the minis- 
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lIenee the more general introduction of desks 
with divinity books, the litany stool, and the alms 
box, yet retained in some of our churches. But 
as much contention arose respecting the taking 
down of images, also as to whether they had been 
idolatrously abused or not, all images without ex- 
ception were shortly afterwards, by royal authority, 
ordered to be removed and taken away. 
In the ritual the first formal change appears to 
have been the order of the communion set forth in 
IJ47 a
 a temporary measure only, until other order 

hould be provided. In the first Liturgy of King 
Edward the Sixth, published in 1549, the altar or table 
whereupon the Lord's Supper was ministered is, in the 
rubric, generally called the altar, but in one place, 
God
s board. The altar cross or crucifix, and the two 
lights, "ere however still retained. a Uidley, bishop 


ter in the time of the communion, immediately after the offcrtor
", 
8hall moni
h the communicants, saying' these words, or such like, 
· Xow is the time, if it please you, to remember the poor men's 
chest with )"our charitable alms.'" 
a In accordance with the order enjoined by "The Book of 
Common I'rayer," "that such ornaments of the church 6hall be 
retained and be in use as were in thi
 Church of Eng-land by the 
authority of Parliament in the second )"ear of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth," a cro...:i ought to be placed, as it is in the 
present day in many churches, on or over the altar, and two lights 
upon the altar. For in the Royal Injunctions in 1547, for the 
destruction and removal of shrines, cancUesticl...,;, and imagoes, 
abused with pilgrimage and offerings, the order did not extend to 
the removal or the altar cross, which was accordingl)" rC'tained, 
whilst the two ligohts upon thC' altar in the chancel were specially 
excepted and suffered to remain. In the sermons of Hoper, bishop 
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of London, by his diocesan injunctions issued in 1550, 
after noticing that in divers places some used the 
Lord's board after the form of a table, and some as 
an altar, exhorted the curates, churchwarden:s, and 
que:stmen to erect and het up the Lord's board after 
the form of an hone:st table, decently covered, in 
such place of th<.> quire or chancel as should be 
thought most nleet, so that the n1Ïnisters with the 
comnlunicants n1Ïght have their IJlace separated 
from the rcst of the people; and to take down and 
abolish all other by-altars or tables. Soon after 
this, orders of council ,yere sell t to the bishops, in 
which, after noticing that the altars in mo:st churches 
of the rcalm had been taken do,vn, but that there 
yet remained altars standing in divers other churches, 
by occasion whereof nluch variance and contention 
arose, they were cOlnnlallded, for the avoiding of all 


of Gloucester, preached before the King and Court, in Lent, 1550, 
he takes occasion to attack the discipline of the reformed Anglican 
Church, the vestments of the clergy, and the mode of celebrating 
the communion oftheLord's Supper, at which he would have the com- 
municants sitting, rather than kneeling. lIe inveighs also against 
the" ornaments" then in use: "the Candels, Yestimentes, Crosses, 
Aultars, for if they be kept in the church as thynges indifferent, 
at length the)" wyl be mayntained as th)'1lges necessary." We find 
notices of the retention of these ornaments in yarious churches, 
till their general removal caused b)" the illegal ordinances of the 
Puritan members of the tw"o hout5es of Parliament, A.D. 1643-4. 
:Most appropriate indeed are these ornaments and appendages to a 
Christian Temple, thc one denoting that, thc "remembrance of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ," ought to be ever seasonably 
, present with us, the others being expressly retained, "for the 
signification that Christ is the very true light of the world." 
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matters of further contention and strife about the 
standing or taking away of the "aid altars,b to give 
substantial order that all the altars in every church 
should be taken down, and instead of them th3-t a 
table should be set up in some convenient part of 
the chancel, to sen'e for the n1Ïnistration of the 
bles
ed communion; and reasons were at the same 
, time published why the Lord"s board should rather 
be after the form of a table than of an altar, expres- 
sing howeyer in what sense it might be called an 
altar. III the second Liturgy of King Edward the 
Sixth, amongst other important changes both of 
doeírine and diseipline, the word ([!tm., as denoting 
the cOlllmunion table, was purposely omitted, and 
worcb in the Communion service, importing the 
realit
.,. of the presence, ",.ere also omitted. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, however, they were restored, as 
conformable with the doctrine of the Anglican 
Church. 


b Dr, Cardwell, in his editorial preface to the reprint of the two 
Books of Common Prayer set forth in the reign of Edward the 
Shth, observes, "The communion scr.ice of the first liturgy con- 
tained a pra
.er for the desc('nt of the IIoly 
pirit upon the bread 
and wine, and a follO\\in
 pra
.er of oblation, which, together with 
the fonn of words addressed to the communicants, 'Were designed 
to represent a sacrifice, and appeared to undiscriminating minds to 
denote the sacrifice of the mass. Sumerous, therefore, and urgent 
were the objection
 against this portion of the senice. Combined 
with a large class of objectors, whose theology consisted merely in 
I an undefined dread of Romanism, 'Were all those, ho" ever differing 
among themselves, who belie"Ç"ed the holy communion to be a feast 
and not a sacrifice, and that largH class of persons 'Who, placing 
the sol('mn duty upon its proper rdigiou::o basis, 'Were contented to 
'Worship "ithout waiting to refine." 


Q Q 
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The peculiar formation, frequently observable, of 
the old communion tables, seems to have originated 
frOln the diversit:r of opinion held by many in the 
Anglican church, as to whether or not there was in 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper a nlcnlorative 
sacrificc; for by those who held the ncgative they 
".ere so constructed, not merely that they might be 
1l1Oved from one part of the church to another, but 
the slab, board, or table, properly so called, was 
purposely not fastened or fixed to the frame-work 
or stand on which it was supported, but left loose, 
I so as to be sct on or taken off; and in 15J3, on the 
accession of Qucen 
Iary, w"hen the stone altars 
, were restored and the conllDunion tables taken down, 
, "e tind it recorded of one John Austcn, at Adesham 
church, Kent, that "he with other tooke up the 
table, and laid it on a chest in the chancel, and set 
the tresscls by it."(' 
It appears that texts of bcripture "
ere painted 
on the walls of SOllie churches in the reign of 
]
dward the Sixth; for in the reign of l\lary, Bon- 
ncr, bishop of London, by a mandate issued to his 
diocese in 15J-t, after 1!oticing that some had pro- 
cured certain scriptures wrongly applied to be 
painted on church walls, charged that such scrip- 
tures should be razed, abolished, and extinguished, 
so that in no means they could be either read or 
, heard. 
In the articles set forth by Cardinal Pole in 


c Fox's Martrrolog)y. 
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15J7, to be inquired of in his diocese of Canterbury, 
were the following: "1Vhether the churches be' 
sufficiently garnished and adorned with all orna- 
llwnts and books nece
..,aIT; and whether they hayc 
a rood in their church of a decent stature, with 
l\Iary and John, and an image of the lJatron of the 
same church ?" Also," 'Yhether the altars of the 
church be con
ecrated or no?" 
In the "Fardle of Facions," published A.D. 
IJJJ, certain directions are given for the construc- 
tion and fitting up of churches. Amongst these wp 
find the following: "aulters to be orderly alway 
covered with two RuIter clothes, and garnished with 
the crosse of Christe, or some little cofre of reliques. 
At ecliP end a candlesticke and a booke towarde the 
middes. The walls to be painted 'without and 
within. . . . . . Upon the right hand of the highe 
auIter that the l' should be an almorie, either cutte 
into the walle or framed upon it, in the whiche they 
woulde have the sacrament of the Lorde's Bodye, 
I t.he holy oyle for the sicke, and chrismatorie, alwaie 
to be locked. Furthermore they would that ther 
should be a pullpite in the middes of the churche, 
wherein the Prieste may stonde upon Sondaies and 
holidays to teach the people those things that it 
behoveth them to knowe. The channcelle to serve 
only for the priestes and clerks; the rest of the 
Temporalle multitude to be in the bodye of the 
churche, seperate notwithstanding the men on the 
right side, and the women on the left." 
But in 15J9, the first year of the reign of Eliza- 
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beth, many of the injunctions set forth in the reign 
: of Edward the Sixth, as to the mode of saJing the 
I Litany without procession, the removal and destruc- 
tion of shrines and monuments of superstition, the 
setting up of a pulpit, and of the poor-box or chest, 
which latter was howe,er "to be set and fastened 
in a most convenient place," were re-established. 
1 By these injunctions it appears that in many parts 
of the realm the altars of the churches had been 
removed, and tables placed for the administration of 
the holy sacrament; that in some other places the 
altars had not yet been removcd, in the order whereof, 
as the injunctions express, save for an uniformity, 
there seemed to be no matter of great moment, so that 
I the sacrament was duly and reverently ministered; 
and it was so ordered that no altar should be taken 
down but by oversight of the curate and church- 
wardens, or one of them, and that th
 holy table in 
every church should be decently made and set in 
the place where the altar stood, and there commonly 
covered, and so to stand, saving when the commu- 
nion of the sacrament was to be distributed; at 
which time the same was to be so placed ,vithin 
the chancel in such manner that the minister might 
be the more conveniently heard of the commUlli- 
cants in his pra) er and ministration. d 


d The Queen's Chapel was adorned with the "ornaments" in 
use in the second year of the reign of Edward the Shth, as 
appears from the following' extract :- 
. "1560. :\Iarch the 24th being' :\Iidlent Sunday, in the afternoon 
l_B
 
hOP B:
 
 W, one of King Ed ward's Bishops, now Bishop o f 
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l\Iany of the old communion-tables set up in tIle 
reign of Elizabeth are yet remaining in our 
churches, and arc sustained by a stand or fraIne, 
the bulging pillar-legs of which are often fantastic- 
ally caryed, with arabesque scroll-work and other 
detail according to the taste of the age. The com- 
munion-table ill Sunnillgwell church, Berk.,hil'e. 
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AncIent Comm.urnon Ta.:)le, Sunmngwcll Churd., 
Bcrkshire. 


probablr set up during the time TIishop Jewell wa:-; 
pastor of that church, is a rich and intere
tillg 


Chiche-ster, pre-ached in his habit before the Que-cn. IIis sermon 
ended at five of the clock; 
U1d prl'smtly after her t!':lpel '\\ l'Ilt to 
Evcning 
ong'; the Cro
s as before standing- on the altar, and two 
Candlcstick8, and h\o tapcr:i burning in them, and 8cnice con- 
cluded, a 
ood anthem \\as 
ullg."-Sicholl's Progre,isc:o> Q, E. 
yo1. Í. p. 63. 


QQ') 
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specimen. Communion-tables of the same era, 
de
igned in the same general style, with carred 
bulging legs, are preserved in the churches of 
Lapworth, Rowington, and K.nowle, 'Yarwickshire; 
in St. Thomas's church, Oxford; and in many other 
churches. Sometimes the bulging pillar-legs are 
, turned plain, and are not covered with carying: 
such occur in Broadwas church, 'V orc est ershire ; in 
the churches of St. :Kicholas and St. Helen, at 
Abingdon; and in the north aisle of Dorchester 
church, Oxforùshire. The table or slab of the 
I communion-table in Knowle church is not fixed or 
fastened to the frame or 
tand on which it is I>laced, 
but lies loose; and this is also the case with an old 
communion-table of the sixteenth century, now 
disused, in N orthleigh church, Oxfordshire. In an 
inventory of church goods, taken in 1646, occurs 
the follo,,-ing: "Item, one slwrt table and frame, 
commonly called the communion-table." On exa- 
nlining old communion-tables, the uloyeability of the 
slab from the frame-work is of such frequent 
occurrence as to corroborate the supposition that I 
some esoteric meaning was attached to its unfixed 
i ,state, which meaning has been attempted to be 
I eXplained. 
Under the colour of removing monuments of 
idolatry and faLse feign.cd image
 in the churches, I 
much ,vanton spoliation and needle

 injury was 
effect.ed; and this to such excess that in 1J60 a 
royal proclanlation was issued, cOlnmanding all 
persons to forbear the breaking or defacing of any 
I __ 
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monument or tomb, or any image of kings, princes, 
or nobles, or the breaking down and defacing of 
any image in gla,,
 willdow
, in any churches, with- 
out consent of the ordinary. A.nd in the same J
ear, 
in a letter from the queen to the commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical, occasion is taken to re1uark 
that "in sundry churches and chapp ells where 
dh-ine bervice, as prayer, preaching, and ministra- 
tion of the sacraments be used, there is such 
negligence and lacke of conyenient reverence used 
towardes the comclye keeping and order of the said 
churches, and e
pecially of the uppcr parte called 
the chauncels, that it breedeth no small offence and 
slaunder to bee and consider on the one" part the 
curio-;itie and co
tes bestowed by all borte:s of men 
upon there priyate houbes, and the other part the 
unclean or negligent order or bparekeeping of the 
house of prayer, by IJermitting open decaies, 
and I'uines of cO"\'"eringes, walls, and. wyndowes. 
and by appointing unnlCet and unseemly table
, 
with fowle clothes, for the communion of the 
sacraments, and generally leavyngc the place of 
prayers desolate of all cleanlyn(',,",s, and of n1eet 
ornament
 for such a place, whereby it might be 
known a place provided for divine service." And 
the conllni
sioners were required to con
ider the 
same, an(l in their discretion to detel'minC" upon 
some good and !"peedy means of reform'ltion; and 
among
t other things, to order that the tables of 
the cOlll1nandmeuts might be comely set or hung up 
in the cast end of the ('hanccl, to be not only read 
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for edification, but also to give some comely orna- 
ment and demonstration that the same ",.as a place 
of religion and prayer. e 
An ancient table, apparently of this period, of 
the commandnlents painted on panel, but in lan- 
guage s01llewhat abbreviated, is, or ,yas till rceentlr, 
still hung up against the cast wall of the south 
transept of Ludlow church, Salop. In the chancel 
of Bengeworth church, Gloucestershire, is a table 
of the c01nmandmellts, with the letters cut in box- 
wood. This has the date of 1
91 upon it. 
By the articles issued by royal authority in 1
ß4, 
for adluiuistration of l)l'ayer and sacramcnts, each 
parish was to provide a decent table, standing on a 


c In compliance with the queen's letter, the following dir('c- 
tions were sent b
. the commissioners to the dean and chapter of 
Bristol: 
" .\.fter our hartie comcmlaèõñs,- "'hereas we are credibly in- 
formed that there arc diyers tabernacles for Images, as well in the 
fronture of the roodeloft of the eathl church of Bristol, as also 
in the frontures, back, and ends of the walles wheare the cornn 
table standeth, for asmoch as the same churche shoulde be a light 
I and good example to th' 01(' citie and dioe. "e hayc thought g'ood 
to direct these our h
 unto ).011, and to require ).oue to cause the 
said tabernacles to be defaced 6.: hewen do" He, and after wards to 
be made a pla)"ne walle, w th morter, plast r . or otllerways, 6.: some 
scriptures to be written in tlle places, &, Immcl). that upon the 
walle on the east end of the quier wheare the c onm table usually 
doth stande, the taMe of the eomamìts to he paint('d in large 
caracters, with convenient spe('d, and furniture acconlbg to the 
orders latly set furtho by ycrtue of the quenes mats eonú ssion for 
causes ecclesiasticall, at the coste and chardges of the said ellureh('; 
whereof we require you not to faile. 
\nd so we bed you farewell. 
From London, the xxi. of December, Ij(jl."-Britton's BIistol 
('ath. p. 52. 
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frame, for the communion-table; this was to be 
d('cently covered with carpet, silk, or other decent 
covering, and with a fair linen cloth (at the tinle of 
the ministration); the ten conlmandments were to 
be set upon the cast wall, over the table; the font 
was not to be renlOyed, nor was the curate to bap- 
tize in l}arish churches in any basins. 
In the Visitation Articles of Archbishop Parker, 
A. D. 1569, ,ve find inquiries were to be made 
whether there was in each parish church a conye- 
nient pulpit welll)laced, a comely and decent table 
for the holy communion, covered decently and set 
in the l)lace prescribed; and whether the altars had 
been taken down; also whether images and all 
other monuments of idolatry and superstition were 
destroyed and abolished; whether the rood-loft was 
pulled down according to the order prescribed; and 
if the partition between the chancel and church 
was kept. 
The latter inquiry is explanatory of the fact 
why, when the rood-lofts in many churches were 
taken down, the screens beneath them, separating 
the chancel from the nave, were left undisturbed. 
Amongst the articles enjoined to be enquired of 
within the province of Canterbury, by Archbishop 
Grilldal, A. D. 1;)76, one is, "whether your rood- 
lofts be taken down and altered, so that the upper 
part thereof with the soller or loft be qn.ite taken 
down unto the cro
d-beam, and that the said beam 
have some convenient crest put upon the same?" 
In Upminster church, E::Isex:, is 0. screen of the 11f- 
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tecnth century surmounted by a crest or entablature 
of classical design of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and thi
 entablature is finished with a 
deyice of scroll-work containing a shield. Perhaps 
the latest specilnen of a rood-loft is that of senli- 
classic design, in King's College chapel, Cmubridge. 
Post refonnation chancel screens are not uncommon. 
For the rood and attendant images the ROYAL 
AR:\IS, with proper heraldic supporters, were substi- 
tuted. These were fixed against or oyer the chancel 
arch, the upper part of which was frequently blocked 
up by them, and facing the congregation, so as to 
be seen by them. It is not clearly apparent by 
what authority, or ,vhen these ,,"ere first set up 
in our churches, probably however by some I{oyal 
injunction or order of Council in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, or Edward the Sixth. In the talk 
between Dr. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Dr. )Iartin, in )Iarch, 1556, allusion is thus 
made to them br the latter, "But if you marke the 
diyels language ,yell, it agreed with your proceed- 
ings most trulie. For mitte te deorsmn, cast th)"self 
downeward, said hee, and so taught you to cast all 
things downeward. Downe with the Sacrament, 
downe with the l\Iasse, downe with the Aultars, 
dOll'ne with the {(nnes of Christ, and up witli, a Lyon 
and a Dog," &c. Harding in his controversy with 
Bishop Jewell in 1J65, asks his learned opponent,- 
"Is it the worde of God, that, contrary to the good 
example of the Quene's 
Iaiestie, besyde the armes 
of the realme setteth up a dogge and a dragon in 
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the place of the blessed Virgine :\Iary, :\lother of 
God, and S. John the evangelist, which were wont 
to stand on either side. of the signe of Christ cruci- 
fied pc Amongst the records at Lambethgo is a 
license f,PJ.'anted A\' D. 1614, by Archbishop Abbot to 
" John Seljent of H pchen in the County of IIert- 
ford, Paynter stayner, to survey and paynte in all 
the Churches and Chapp ells within this Uealme of 
England (wthin or lu-ovince) the Kinges nla tiel annes 
in due fonne, wth hclme crest mantell and supporters 
as they oughte to be, . . . . . . And to wright in fayre 
text letters the tenn commandments the bcliefe and 
the Lords prayer wth some other fruitefull and pro- 
fitable sentences of holye scrypture." kc. The 
arms of Elizabeth are alluded to in the former part 
of this document, "And for that in or late Sove- 
raignes llaiglle of fanlous memorie we have observed 
that lIeI' 1\130 ties armes weare a ptlie placed in all or 
most }mrt of the Churches and Chappells wthin this I 
haide Realme (and or pruvince )." The arms of 
Elizabeth are, or were within the last few years, I 
existing in the churches of St. 1\Iartin ànd St. I 
Thomas, at Salisbury, painted on panel and framed. 
In St. 
1ichael's church, Coventry, with the date I 
1J91, and in Sandford church, Oxfordshire, where 
the upper part of the chancel arch hi boarded UI> 
 
and painted with the arms of Elizabcìh, and the I 
date 1602 upon it. In Brixton chun:
, Isle of I 


I f .\ Confutation oC the A\polog'Ïc of the Church oC England.- 
I Imprinted at Antwerp, A. D. 1565, p. 22j. 
j
_
 hartæ misc. tom. ü. !'o.13. 
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'Yight, on some plain wooden pannelling at the 
west end, are the remains of the rOJal arms, which, 
from the stJle in which they have been painted, 
with the rOfo:e and thistle, appear coeval with the 
reign of James the First; they are surnloulÜed bJ a 
crown, below which is an open six-barred helme. 
These arms appear to haye been removed from their 
original position against the chancel arch, and are 
no,,
 much mutilated. 'Ye find in Churchwardens 
accounts from the time of Elizabeth numerous 
charges for painting and 
ctting up the Royal armes 
in our churches. Thcse were superseded in 16Jl by 
the arms of thl' Commonwealth, and these again 
were generally defaced or removed at the Restora- 
tion. Till within the last few years, how-eyer, the 
arnlS of the Commonwealth were remaining in the 
church of Anstey in 'Yarwickshire. And in the 
church accounts St. l\IarJ's ShrewsburJ, for 16Jl, il::l 
a charge of fl. 88. "for nlaking the states arnle:s." 
In the Register of the I)m'ish church of 'Varrington 
is the following entry: " 1660. July 30. ""'"hereas 
it is generally illjoined bJ the great Counsell of 
England that in all churches thorow out the King- 
dom of England his 
Iajestics armes 8hal be sett 
i upp. Cppon wcrning publicly given in the parish 
i churche concerninge the providinge of the said 
. armes and severall other things that are wanting. 
I Those of the parish that uppon the 
aid warninge 
! did appear do think it fitt that two Church lares 
i shall be collected by the ne,v Churchwardens for 
, t he pro,idinge of the s' a rmes," 
e. Ti


e
tIy J 
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the little church of St. I
awrence in the Io.;le of 
"Tight, retained the royal arms put up at the Re- 
storation in 1(360. On the west wall of Pytchley 
church, X orthamptonshire, are painted the royal 
arms with the date 1660; and the royal arms oyer 
the chancel arch of Baddesley CHnton church, 
"?'arwickshirc, bear the date of 1662. 
Post reformation paintings in our churches are 
by no means uncommon. Of these the most usual 
were those of Death, reprec;;ented by the figure of a 
skeleton, and Time represented as an old man with 
wings displayed, a scythe in his right hand and an 
hour-glass in his left hand. An early representa- 
tion of these figures painted on the wall was a few 
years ago discoyered in the church of N uneaton, 
I 'Varwickshire. The representations of :\Ioses and 
Aaron, as works of art little creditable to our taste, 
are still existing in many of our churches. These 
may be traced to a period antecedent to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, for in 1643 the puritan 
soldiers defaced in Exeter Cathedral "the pictures of 
)losos and Aaron drawn in full proportion on each 
side of the commandments." In the church of Burton 
Latimer, Xorthamptons
1Ïre, the figures of the 
twelve Patriarchs are painted on the walls aboye 
I the piers and between the arches of the na,e. 
These appear to haye been executed early in the 
seventeenth century. In Bietchley church the roof 
of the Chancel was, in the early part of the eigh- 
, teenth century, painted by Sir James Thornhill with 
the figures of the twelye apostles, each bearing his 


RR 
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legendary symbol. Texts of Scripture painted on 
th
 walls within scroll-work compartnlents were 
comnlOn. 
The commandments were again, by the canons 
of 1603, ordered to be set upon the east end of 
cyery church, where the people might best see and 
read the same; and other chosen 
entences wer
 to 
be written upon the walls of the churches in places 
convenient. 
On the south wall of Rowington church, 'Var- 
wickshire, are sentences painted with a border of 
scroll-work; the like also occur at Astley church, 
in the same county; and on the walls of Bradford 
Abbas church, Dorsetshire, are sentences of serip- 
ture painted in black-lettered characters "within 
panels surrounded by scroll-work. 
By the injunctions of Grindal, Archbishop of 
York, A. D. IJ71, all altars were ordpred to be 
pulled down to the ground, and the altar stones to 
be defaced and bestowed to some common use, and 
Ulan:y" of these are still to be found amongst the I 
stones of the pavclnents of our churches, being 
known by their five crosses. 
Pulpits of the reign of Edward the Sixth are 
rare, nor are these of the reign of Elizabeth very 
common. The pulpit in Fordington church, Dor- 
setshire, of the latter period, is of stone, the upper 
part worked in plain oblong panels; and a kind of 
escutcheon within one of these bears the date 1592 ; 
the lower part or basement of this pulpit is circular 
in form. 
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lly the canons of 1603 the churchwardcn!-; or 
qucstmcn were to l)l'ovide in every church a comely 
and decent pulpit, to be set in a convenient l>lace 
within the same, and there to 1)e seemly kept for 
the preaching of God's word. Carved pulpits set 
up between the years 1603 and 1640 are numerous, 
and the sides are more or less embellished with 
circular-arched panels, flat and shallow scroll-work, 
and other decorath-e detail in fa
hion at that period; 
and not a few bear the precise date of their con- 
struction. 
In the nave of Bristol Cathedral is a stone 
I pulpit, ascended to by means of a circular flight of 
bteps; the sides arc pallnelled and ornamented with 
escutcheons surrounded by scroll-work, and it bears 
the date of 1624. 
The date of 162.j appears on a fine carved 
wooden pulpit, the sides of which arc coyered with 
semicircular-headed panels, in Huish Episcopi 
church, Somersetshire. 
In Ashington church, Somersetshire, is a pu1l>it 
'with the date 1627. 
In llradford Abbas church, Dorsetshire, is a fine 
carved wooden pulpit and sounding-board, and on 
it appears the date 1632. 
In one of the churches at 'Yells is a fine wooden 
ptùpit, of the date 1636; at the angles are columns 
of l'iemi-classic design, fantastically can.ed; the 
panels are curiously ornamented with figures in 
relief, and it is supported on a stand composed of a 
square and four detached columns, above which are 
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represented a number of birds with large beaks; 
the sounding-board over corresponds in design with 
the pulpit. 
A very fine carved wooden pulpit, the sides of 
which are embellished with circular-arched panel 
and scroll-work, with the date 1640, and a sounding 
board over, is contained in Cerne Abbas church, 
Dorsetshire. 
)Iany carved pulpits of this era, have, however, 
no assigned date; they arc commonly placed at the 
north or south-cast angle of the nave, but never in 
the middle of the aisle, so as to ob::;truct the view 
of the cOlnmunion-table. 
The canopy or sounding-board over the pulpit 
appears to have been introduced in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. In 1626-7, the 
churchwardens of Grimston, Leicestershire, were 
presented " for not providing a cushion and making 
a canopy or cover of wainscot over the pulpit." In 
the same year at K.eanlc chapel, Leicestershire, it 
was found by the Commissary, "that there wauteth 
a cushion for the preaching pulpit, and also a canopy 
or cover o'-er the pulpit." 
The richly embroidered and costly vestments and 
antependia or fro"'1tals, of a period antecedent to the 
, 
Reformation, were in some instances converted into 
coverings for the altar or communion table, or into 
hangings for the pulpit and reading desk. In Little 
Dean church, Gloucestershire, the covering for the 
reading desk is formed out of an ancient sacerdotal 
vestment, probably a cope, of velvet, embroidered 
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, with portraits of saints. The cushion of the pulpit 
of East Langdon church, ncar Dover, is made out 
of either an ancient antependium or vestment; the 
material consists of very thick crimson silk, embroi- 
dered with sprigs, and in the centre of the hanging 
are two figures supposed to represent the salutation 
of the Yirgin, who is kneeling before a faldstool. 
Fronl a paper found among secretary Cecil's 
3ISS. h it rq>pears. that in IJ64, a year remarkable 
for the comnleneement of the controversy respecting 
the vestments, some ministers performed divine 
sen-ice and prayers in the chancel, others in the 
body of the church, and some 'in a seat made in the 
church. 
In Archbishop Grindal"s Injunctions for thp 
Laity of the Province of York, A. D. 1J71, is thp 
following, relative to the reading desk or pew: 
" !teIll to the intent that the people may the better 
hear the morning and evening prayer when the 

amo by the mini
ter Ïb said, and be the more edified 
thereby, we do enjoin that the churchwardens of 
c, ery parish, at the charges of tho I>arish. shall 
procure a decent low pulpit to be erected and made 
in the body of the ehUl'ch out of hand, wherein the 


h Printed in Strype's Life of Parker. In the same paper the 
communion tablc is noticed as standing in the bod
- of the church I 
in some places, in others standing- in the chancel; in some places 
standing altarwise, distant from the wall a }"ard, in others in the 
nùddle of the chancel, north and south; in somc places tlte tahle 
trasjoined, in others it stood upon tresspls; in some the table had 
n carpet, in other.:; none. 


It R 2 
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minister shall stand with his face towards the 
peolJle when he readeth morning and evening 
prayer, provided always that where the churches 
are very 
mall, it shall suffice that the minister 
stand in his accustomed stall in the choir, so that a 
convenient desk or lettern, with room to turn his 
face towards the peol)le, be there provided by the 
said churchwardens at the charges of the pari
h, 
the judgment and order whereof, and also the form 
and order of the l)ulpit or seat aforesaid in greater 
churches, we do refer unto the Archdeacon of the 
place or his official." 
In the parochial accounts of St. 
Iary's church, 
Shrewsbury, A.D. 1;)77, is an entry" for coloringe 
the curate's pew and dask;" but no general notice 
of the Inoderll reading desk, or, as it was called, the 
"READIXG PE"
," occurs till 1603, when, in the 
ecclesiastical canons then fI'amed, it was enjoined 
that besides the pulpit a fitting or convenient seat 
should be constructed for the mini
ter to read ser- 
yice in; and in allusion to the reading desk, Bishop 
Sparrow, in his Rationale of the Book of Common 
Prayer, observes, "This was the ancient custom of 
the church of England, that the priest who did 
officiate in all those parts of the service ,,- hich were 
directed to the people turned himself towards them, 
as in the absolution; but in tho
e l)arts of the 
office which were directed to God immediately, as 
praycrs, hymns, lauds, confessions of faith or sins, 
he turned from the people; and for that purpose, in 
many parish churches of late, the reading pew had 
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one desk for the Bihle, looking towards the people 
to the body of the church, another for the prayer 
book, looking towards the east or upper end of the 
chancel. And yery reasonable was this usage;, for 
when the people was spoken to it was fit to look 
, towards them, but when God was spoken to it was 
fit to turll from the people." And so he goes on 
to explain the custom of turning to the east in 
public prayer. 
In Bishop "\Vren's directions it was enjoined that 
the minister's reading desk should not stand with 
the back towards the chaftcel, nor too remote or far 
from it. 
The double reading desk is still occasionally met 
with, as in East Ilsley church, Berkshire, where is 
a kind of double reading desk, so that the minister 
can turn himself either towards the west or south. 
In Priors Sulford church, ,r arwickshire, is an old 
carved reading pew bearing the date of its con- 
struction, 1616; and in St. Peter's church, Dor- 
chester, Dorsetshire, and in Sherbourne church in 
the same county, are reading pew
 which evidently, 
fronl the 
tyle and the caryed work with which 
the)- are covered, were constructed in the early part 
of the sm enteenth century. The old reading pew 
in Langley chapel, Salop, canopied above, is a 
curiollil and perhaIJs unique example.i In raised 
letters 011 the front of the reading pew. ::.\Iayfield 
church, Derbyshire, is the following: ")1 TVillialU. 


i .A Yign
tt
 of this pew is given at the head of this chapter. 
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Barton, ricar of JJIafield, eldrecl JIarcll 10, 1630." 
To the close of the sixteenth century the mode 
of pewing with open low-backed scats continued to 
preyail; the ends of thesc scats were not covered 
with tracery or arched panel-work, but were plain, 
though they sometimes terminated with a finial. 
t In the navc of 
tanton St. John church, Oxford- 
shire, arc sonle old open pcws or 
eats, apparently 
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Upen öeats, Sunningwell Church, Berkshire. 


of the rcign of }Ienry the Eighth, the backs of 
which arc divid{'d diamond-wise, and fornl a kind of I 
lattice-work, and the cnds terminate in grotesque 
heads. In IIarrington church, 'V orcester:-;hire, are 
80111e open seats of plain workmanship, bearing the 
date of 1382. The church of Sunningwell, Berk- 

hire, is fitted up with a rangc of open seats on 
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each side of the nave, without any ornament, with 
thc exce!>tion of a large carycd finial at the end of 
each scat. In Cowley church, near Oxford, are 
open séats of the date of 1632, which have at the 
ends finials carved in the shallow angular designs of 
that period. All these scats are appropriately 
placed, or disposed facing the cast, and none are 
turned with the backs towards the altar. The date 
of the open scats, Sandford church, near Oxford, 
is 1639. At the ends of the scats are carved finials, 
poppy heads and scroll-work. About the com- 
mencement of the seyenteenth century our churches 
I began to be disfigured by the introduction of high 
pews, an innovation which did not escape censure; 
for, as 'Veayer observes, " 
Iany monuments of the 
dead in churches in and about this citie of London, 
a
 also in some places in the counÜ'ey, are covered 
with scates or pewes, ]nade high and easie for the 
parishioners to sit or sleep in; a fashion of no long 
continuance, and worthy of reformation." The 
high pews set up in the early part of this century 
are easily distinguished by the fiat and shallow 
carved scroll and arabesque work with which the 
sides and doors are covered. In the directions given 
on the primary visitation of "\Y ren, bishop of N 01'- 
wich, A.D. 1636, we find an order" that the chan- 
c('ls and alleys in the church be not encroached upon 
by building of scats; and if any be so built, the 
same to be removed and taken away; and that no . 
pews be made oyer high, so that the)- which be in 
, them cannot be seen how they behave themselves, 
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or the pro
pect of the church or chancel be hindered; 
and therefore that all pews which within do much 
exceed a yard in hcight be taken down near to that 
scantling, unless the bishop by his own inspection, 
or by the view of some special commissioner, shall 
otherwise allow." 
In Geddington church, X orthamptonshire, is a 
pew with the date 1602. On a pew in the north 
aisle of Ufford church, in the same county, is the 
date 1603. In the south aisle of Yarnton church, 
Oxfordshire, is a richly carved pew, bearing the 
date 1634. In the church of Crickhowell, South 
'Vales, under the tower, i" a high pew, bearing the 
inscription, Heuriclls IIerbert lwnc sedcm fierifecit. 
In A. Dni. 163J. In the south aisle of 'V arming ton 
church, N orthamptonshire, is a pew with the date 
1639. High pews with dates, of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, are by 
10 means uncom- 
mon. To the early part of the same century we 
may attribute tlle erection of GALLERIES for the 
congregation This ,vas objected to by some of the 
Bishops, and amongst the innovations in discipline 
complained of by the Committee appointed by the 
, House of Lords, 1641, one of the puritan objections 
was the "taking down galleries in churches, or 
restraining the building of such galleries where the 
parishes are very populous." 
Of early post reformation galleries the following 
Jnay be notieed: that oyer the west door of 
, ,y orstead church, Norfolk, erected in IJJO, at the 
'08ts of the candle called the Batchelor's light. In 
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the south aisle of Barking church, London, oyer the 
, entry into the church, a handsome gallery was in 
the year 1627 erected at the cost and charge of the 
pari
h.k In the rear lô24, in St. Catherine Cole- 
man church, London, a gallery was made for the 
poor of the pari
h to sit in) In the year 1633 a 
handsome gallery was built on the north side of the 
church of Allhallows the Less, London. m On the 
gallery at the west end of Gressenhall church, l\ 01'- 
folk, was the following inscril>tion, "Robert Halcot 
the ou:ner of IIll1'l'lJ!Ulrcs gave this [jallcl'!lIU;)J."n At 
the west end of the nave of Leighton Buzzard 
church, Bedfor&hire, is a gallery erected in 1634. 
At the "West end of Piddleton church, Dorsetshire, 
is a gallery with the date of its erection, 163J. In 
Bi
hop Cleaye church, Gloucestershire, at the west 
end, is a gallery with the front caryed; this is sup- 
ported by four wooden pillars, and contains three 
rows of scats with ballusters at the back. TJH' 
sides of the gallery are also carved, and acce
s is 
obtained by means of a wide staircase. This gallery 
appears to haye been erected about A. n. 1640. 
Other galleries erected during the early half of the 
seventeenth century right also be enumerated, as 
exbting in some of our churches. In Bishop 
Ion- 
tagu's Articles of inquiry for the Dioce
e of Korwich, 
A.D. lô38, is the following: "Is your church scaf- 
folded eyerywhere or in part? Do thobe scaffolds 


k Stow's SurvPy, yo1. i. p. 285. I Ihid p. 341. 
m Ibid p. 496. n Bloomfield, "\'01. riii. p. 80. 
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so madc allnoy any man's seat, or hindcr the lights 
of any windows ill the church?" 
'Ye occasionally, though rarely, meet with an- 
cient alms-boxes of a date anterior to the Rcforma- 
tion: these haye been noticed. ...\fter the Reforma- 
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AncIent Chanty-box, Trinity Church, Coventry. 
tion, howeycr, they wcre more generally set up in 
churches. The ancient poor-box in Trinity church, 
, Coventry, is an excellent specÏ1nen of the Eliza- 
bethan era, and the shaft which supports it is 
covered with arabesque scroll-work and other 
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detail peculiar to that age; but most of the old I 
charity-boxes are of tho sen
nteenth century, and 
many hQse a date upon them. 
By the canons of 1603 the cburchwarden
 were 
required to provide, if such had not been already 
prm-ided, a strong chest, with a hole in the upper 
part thereof, having three keys, of which one wa:=. 
to remain in the cu:;tody of the minister, and the 
other two in the custody of the churchwardens; 
which chest was to be set and fastened in the most 
convenient place, to the intent the parishioner
 
might put into it their alms for their poor neigh- 
I bourse 
In the retro-choir, Sherbourne church, Dorset- 
1"hire, is an alms-box with three locks; and a carved 
alms-box, of the eal'ly part of the seventeenth 
century, is preserved in Harlow church, Essex. In 
, Elstow church, Bedfordshire, are the remains of a 
I poor-box of the same period. At AylestOIw church, 
Leicestc-rshire, the alms-box bears the date of 1613, 
with" Hcmcmber the Poor." In Claphmn church, 
Bcdfordshire, there is an old alms-box, the cover of 
which is gone, on which are the initials 1. 'Y., and 
the date 1626: this is fixed on a l)lain wooden pillar 
near the south door; and in the south aisle of Bletch- 
ley church, Buckinghamshire, is an oak pillar or shaft 
surmomlted by an alms-bo::\., with an inscription 
carved on it of "Hemcmber the Pore," and the date 
1637,0 


o The unostentatious and laudable practice of bestowing- alms 
tCl the charity-box has long fallen into disuse in mo...t churchps; 
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Towards the close of the sixteenth century the 
I practice of preaching by an hour-gl

, set in an i 
iron frame affixed to the pulpit or proje(,ting fronl 
the wall near it, began to prevail; and in the 8UC- 
ceodit;tg century this practice became quite common. 
In the churchwardens' accounts for St. ::Uary's 
cluu'cll, Lambeth, occurs the following: "A. IJ79, 
Payde to Yorke for the fratue on which the hower 

tandeth,-. . 1 . .4;" and in the churchwardens' 
accounts of St. Helen's church, Abingdon, is an 
itclll, "_\nno MDXCI. payde for an houre gla
s for 
the pilpit, 4d." Tn the parochial accounts for St. 
3!m'y's, 
hrewsbury, 
\.D. 1597, is a charge .. for 
removing the desk and other necessaries about tho 
pulpit, and for makeinge a thing for thc hower 
glasse, 9el." In Shawell church, Isle of "-ight, the 
old iron stand for the hour-glass 
till remains af- 
fixed to a pier adjoining the pulpit; it is composed 
, of t",.o flat circular hoops or rings, one at some 
distance above the other, annexed or attached and 
kel>t in position by four vertical bar
 of iron, and 
the lower ring has cross-bars to sustain the glas
. 
In Cassington church, Oxfordshiro, projecting fi'om 
the wall by the side of the pulpit, is an iron fo\tand 
for the hour-gla
s, con
isting of two circular hoops 
or rings of iron, connected by four wrought iron 
hal's, worked in the middle; and across the lower 


but within the last few 
-ears charity-boxes have been set up in 
some of our churches, and this cOIwllendablc custom is again 

radual1
' reviving. 
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ring or hoop is an iron bar or stay. In High Laycr 
, church, }


ex, the iron stand for the gla:5s still re- 
nmins, and is in fashion not unlike a cressct, haying 
only one hoop or ring encircling the top, and SUI)- 
ported on four iron bars, which cross in cun-cs at 
thc bottom. :\Iany other churches might be cnu- 
merated in which the stand for the hour-glass is 
still prcseryed; and the hour-glass itself, togethcr 
with its frame, is said to be retained in South Bur- 
, linghmn church, Norfolk. An hour-glass ,rithin a 


-.... 
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Hour-glass Frame, Shawell Church, Isle of Wight. 
rich and peculiar frame, supported on a r-piral 
column, and apparently of the lattcr part of the 
scventeenth ccntury, is yet preser'"ed in St. Alban's 
church, \V ood Strcct, London. 
The cnclosing of the communion table in the 
church of Stow, in the county of Xorfolk, by rails, 
about the ycar 1622, is noticcd by "r eaycr, who 
statcs that the vicar and churchwardens pullcd 
down a tomb to make room for the rail. 
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In Bishop 'Vren's diocesan directions it .was 
ordered that the communion table in every church 
should always stand close under the east wall of 
the chancel, the ends thereof north and south, and 
that the rail 
hould be made before it, reaching up 
from the north wall to the south wall, near one 
yard in height, so thick with pillars that dogs might 
not get in. 
But we find the situation of the altar or comnlU- 
nion table, and the reason of its scyerance by means 
of rails, more particularly noticed in the canons 
entertained by the conyocation held in 1640. In 
these (after an nllusion to the fact that nlany had 
been misled against the rites and ceremonies of the 
church of England, and had taken offence at the 
same upon an unjust supposal that they were intro- 
ductive unto popish superstitions, whereas they had 
been duly and ordinarily practised by the whole 
church during a great part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and that though since that time they had 
by subtle practices begun to fall into disuse, and in 
place thereof other foreign and unfitting usages by 
little and little to creep in, yet in the royal chapels 
and many other churches most of them had been 
eyer constantly u
ed and observed) it was declared 
that the standing of the communion table sideway 
under the east windo,v of every chancel was in its 
own nature indifferent;p yet as it had been ordered 


p "The position of the table had now become the token of a I 
distinct and s olemn belief as to the nature of the eucharist, and_ 
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by the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth that the holy 
tables should stand in the places where t}1e altars 

tood, it was judged fit and convenient that all 
churches should conform themseh-es in this particu- 
Jar to the example of the cathedral and mother 
churches; and it was declared that this situation of' 
I the holy table did not imply that it was or ought to 
I be esteemed a true and proper altar, whereon C1u'i!"t 
was again really sacrificed; but that it was and 
might be called an altar, in that sense in which 
the primitive church called it an altar, and in 
no other. And because experience had shewn 
how irreverent the behaviour of manr people WU'3 
in many places, (some leaning, others casting their 
hats, and 
ome sitting upon, some btanding, and 
others 
itting under the communion table, in tÌ1né 
of divine service,) for the avoiding of which and 
like abu::,es it was thought meet and convenient that 
the communion tables ill all churches 
hould be 
I decently bcvered with rails, to prc
crve them from 
such or worse profanation. 
Communion rails carved in the nondescript btJ-lc, 
almost peculiar to the reign of Charlc
 the First, 
are pre
en'ed in St. Giles's church, Oxford; in tlu.' 
Lady chapel, 'Yinchester Cathedral; in the church 
of St. Cro
::" near 'Yinchester j in the choir of 
,y orcester Cathedral; and in .Andover churcl1, 
Hant
; in which last instance the rails are com- 
posed of open 
ûmicircular arches, I:)upportcd on I 
w
 therefore treated as a question of conscience and an article of I 
f,l1th."-Cardwell's Documentary Annals, vol. Ü. p. 186, note. 
J 
S S 
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baluster column
, with pendants similar to hip 
knobs hanging from the arches; but blJeci1nens of 
altar rails of a period antecedent to the Restoration 
are not often to be met with, the reason for which 
will be adduced. 
The communion tables of the early part of this 
century were not so richly carved as those of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and in general the pillar-legs 
were plain and not so bulging; but the frieze or 
I upper lJart of the frame-work, on which the table 
I rested, was often coyered with shallow and flat' 
carved panel and scroll-work, and sometimes with 
the date of its construction. 
In the church of St. I.Jawrence, at Evesham, the 
comnlunion table bears the date of 1610; and round 
I the frieze is carved an inscription, stating by whom 
, it was giyen. In Cerne Abbas church, Dorsetshire, 
i" a carved communion table, bearing the date of 
163f;. The communion table in Godshill church, 
Isle of 'Yight, is supported on four caryed bulging 
pillar-legs; and round the frieze, below the ledge of 
the table, is the following inscription: 


"Lancclot Coleman & Edward Britwel, Churchwardens, 
Anno Dom. 1631." 


In 'Vhitwell church, Isle of 'Yight, the commu- 
nion table stands on plain bulging pillar-legs; and 
on the frieze round tllO ledge is carved in relief 
an arm holding a chalice, with the following in- 
scription: 


"I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name 
of the Lonl. Psa. 116. v. 53. Anno Dom. 1632." 
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As the rubric of the church enjoined that at the 
communion the priest should himself place the de- 
I ments upon the holy table, the custom of haying a 
side table, called the credence table, for the elements 
to be set on previous to their renlOyal by the priest 
to the communion table for consecration, was ob- 
served in some churches in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth century. 
I Such table appears to have been introduced in the 
reign of Elizabeth, by Andrews, bishop of Xorwich, 
I whose model ..\ rchbishop Laud i
 said to haye 
I followed;q and it originated from the 7rpÓe
(TL
, or 
side table of preparation, used in the early church; 
it was likewise, as we h3."\"e :seen, used at the sacra- 
I mentals of the Church of Rome, and on that account 
was btrongly objected to by the l>uritans. 
A plain credence table of black oak, which fronl 
the 
tyle and 1nake was eyidently set up after the 
I Restoration, still continues to bp used as such in St. 
:\lichael's church, Oxford, being placed on the north 
I side of the communion table. 
The irreyerend mode of de
ignating our ancient 
churches as " .steeple hou:se
" and "idol cages," and 
the frequent attempts by those ministers who were 
hostile to the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England, to change her well considered practices, 
led to the recommendatory address 
et forth by the 
Synod in 16-10,-" 'Yhereas the church is the house 
of God, dedicated to his holy "orship, and therefore 
ought to remind U:oJ both of the greatness and good- 
q Xcal's Ilistory of the Puritans, Y01. iii. p. 1;0. 
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ness of his Dh-ine 
Iajesty; certain it is that the 
acknowledgment thereof, not only inwardly in our 
heart." but also outw.ardly with our bodies, must 
needs be pious in itself, profitable unto us, and 
edifying unto others: we therefore think it meet 
and behoyeful, and heartily commend it to all good 
and well-affected people, members of this church, 
that they be ready to tender unto the Lord the 
f;uid acknowledgment, by doing reverence and 
obeisance, both at their coming in and going out of 
the said churches, chancels, or chapels, according to 
the most ancient custom of the primitive church in 
the purest times, and of this church also for many 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth." 
"The reviving, therefore, of this ancient and 
laudable custom we heartily reconlmend to the 
serious consideration of all good people, not with 
any intention to exhibit any religious wor:ship to 
the C01l1DIUnion table, the east, or church, or any 
thing therein contained, in so doing; or to perform 
the said gesture in the celebration of the holy 
eucharist, upon any opinion of a corporal presence 
of the body of Jesus Christ on the holy table or in 
the mystical elements, but only for the advancement 
of God's majesty, and to give him alone that honour 
and glory that is due unto him, and no otherwise; 
and in the practice or omission of this rite we desire 
that the rule of charity prescribed by the apostle 
may be observed, which is, that they .which use this 
rite despise not them who use it not, and that they 
who use it not condemn not those that use it." 
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But the objections of the Pudtans againl;jt many 
I of the usages of the Anglican Church, and their 
I refusal to conform to such under the pretence of 
their being superstitious, had no slight etfect in 
altering the internal appearance of our churches in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and during 
, the period their party had obtained the ascendancy, 
and had succeeded for a while in abolishing in this 
country episcopal church government; for among 
the "innovations in discipline," as they were called 
by the Puritan committee of the House of Lords in 
16-:1:1, 'we find the following usages complained of: 
the turning of the holy table altarwise, and most 
commonly calling it an altar; the bowing towards 
it or towards the east many times; advancing 
candlesticks in many churches upon the altar, so 
called; the making of canopies over the altar, so 
called, with traverses and curtains on each side and 
before it; the compelling all communicants to come 
up to the rails, and there to receive; the advancing 
crucifixes and images upon the parafront or altar 
cloth, so called; the reading some part of the morn- 
ing pra} er at the holy table, when there was no 
communion celebrated; the minister'b turning h
 
I back to the west, and his face to the east, when he 
pronounced the Creed or read prayers; the reading 
the Litany in the midst of the body of the church 
in many of the parochial churches; and the haying 
a credcntia or side table, besides the Lord'
 table, 
for divers uses in the Lord's Supper. r 


r Cardwell's Conferencc:", p. 272. 
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In _\.ugust, 1643, an Ordinance of the Lord::; and 
Commons was published, for the taking away and 
demolishing of all altars and tables of stone, and 
for the renlOyal of all cOlunlunion tables frOl11 the 
cast end of every church and chancel: and it was 
prescribed that such should be placed in some other 
fit and convenient place in the body of the church 
or in the bodr of the chancel; and that all rails 
whatsoever which had bccn erected near to, before, 
or about any altar or communion table, should be 
likewise taken away; and that the chancel-ground 
which had becn raised within twenty :years then 
last past, for any altar or conlmunion table to stand 
on, 8hould be laid down and levelled, as the same had 
formerly been; and that all tapers, candlesticks, and 
, basins should be removed and taken away from the 
comnlunion table, and not again used about the same; 
and that all crucifixes, crosses, and all images and 
pictures of anyone or more Persons of the Trinity, 
or of the Virgin )Iary, and all other images and 
pictures of saints, or superstitious inscriptions be- 
longing to any churches, should be taken away and 
defaced before the first day of November, 1643; 
but it was provided that such ordinances should not 
extend to any image, picture, or coat of arms, in 
glass, stone, or otherwise, set up or graven only for 
a monument of any dead person not reputed for a 
saint, but that all such might stand and continue. 
By a subsequent ordinance, passed in !Iay, 1644, 
it was prescribed that no rood-loft or holy ,vater 
fonts should be any lllOre used in any church; and 
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I that all organs, and the frames or ea
es In whieh 
they stood, in all churches, should be taken away 
and utterly defaced. 
Under colour of these ordinances the beauty of 
I the cathedrals and churches was injured to an 
extent hardly credible; the monmnents of the dead 
were defaced, and brasses torn away, in the icono- 
clastic fury which then raged;s the very tombs were 
violated; and the havoc luade of church ornanlents, 
and destruction of the fine painted glass with .which 
most church windows then abounded, ma). in sonle 
degree be estimated from the account given by one 
Dowsing, a parliamentary visitor appointed under a 
warrant from the Earl of )Ianchester for demolish- 
ing the so-called superstitious !>ictures and orna- 
ments of churches within the county of 
uffolk, 


t) The representation here given of puritan soldiers breakin
 
down altar rails and remming a cro

 or crucifix from over the altar, 
on which appear two candlesticks with tapers, is copied from a vig- 
nctte in a scarce work published in H}.18, entitled, "True Infonna- 
tion of the Beginning and Cause of all our troubles, &c." Thc 
vignette i'i thus described: "The Souldiers in their pm-sage to 
York turn unto refonners, pull down }'opish pictures, break down 
rails, turn altars into tables." It was in allusion to these acts of 
violence that Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbur
-, A,D, 1695, in 
his" Discourse of Idolatry," published A. D. 16i8, declared that 
" it was hi
h super:;tition in thosc who in our late unhappy Revo- 
lutions, defaced such pictures, and break down such crosscs as 
authority had suffcred to remain entin', whilst it forbad the worship 
of them, and was in that partic\Ùar so well obeyed that none of 
them (it may be) e'\"er knew one man of the communion of thc 
Church of England to havc been prostrate before a crcJl
!;, and in 
that posture to ha'\"e 
poken to it." 


T T 
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who kept a journal, with the particulars of his 
transactions, in the years 1643 and 1644: these 
were chiefly comprised in the demolition of nUlne- 
rous windows filled with l)ainted glass, in the 
breaking down of altar rails and organ cases, in 
levelling the steps in the chancels, in removing 
crucifixes, in taking down the stone crosses from 
the extcrior of the churches, in defacing crosses on 
the fonts, and in the taking up (undcr the pretence 
of thcir being superstitious) of numerOU8 sepulchral 
inbcriptions in brass. Nor did the churches in 
I other parts of thp country, with sonle exceptions, 
I escape from a like fanatical warfare; and, in this 
many of our cathedrals suffered nlost. But this 
,,-as not enough: our sacred edifices w.cre profaned 
I and polluted in the lllost irreverent and disgraceflù 
manner; and ,,'ith the exception of the destruction 
I which took place on the dib
olution of the monastic 
I establishnIents in the previous century, more devas- 
tation was committed at this time, by the party 
hostile to the Anglican church, than had e, cr before 
been effectcd since the, ravages of the ancient 
Danish invaders. 
.But as to othcr altcrations at this time effected. 
In January, 164-f, an ordinance of parliament was I 
published for the taking away of the Book of 
Comnlon Prayer, which was forbid to be used any I 
longer in any church, chal)el, or place of public I 
worship. In lieu of this the "Directory for the I 
Publike 'V orship of God" was establif:hcd: this 
containc(l no stated forms of prayer, but general 
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in:structions only for extemporaneous praying and 
preaching, and for the adnun.istration of the sacra- 
lllenb of TIaptism and the Lord'::; Supper; the 
fonner of which Wad to be administered in the place 
of public worship and in the face of the congrega- 
tion, but" not," as the Directory expresses, "in the 
places where font;:; in the time of popery were 
unfitly and superstitiously placed." t And at the 
administration of the IAord's Supper the table was 
to be so placed that the communicants might 
it 
orderly about it or at it; but all liturgical form was 
abolished, and the prayers eyen at this sacrament 
were such as the minister might spontaneously offer. 
Even before this period the practice of carrying 
the holy bread and cup to the conlmunicanto in 
their seats, an unauthorised innovation on the ens. 
tom of the Church of England, seems to have pre- 
vailed in some of our churches, and seats to have 
been affixed against the cast wall of the chancel. 
In Heylin's answer to Burton's 
ermons, published 
A. D. 1637, Burton is quoted as ::,aying, "Th('} 
must first don-ne with tables and up with altars. 
For that cause all scat;:; must downe at the end of 
the challcell that the altar may stand close to the 
wall" . . . . . and if ministers be so stiff as not to 


t In the Regil3ter book, Brinklow church, Wal'wlck..hire, is an 
entry in IGj3, by which it appcars that the Chttrchwarclrus 
"bought a ba

in for the church to christen the children, which 
cost three shilling sixpence." The ancient font was not howev('r 
removed from its place. 
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yield to this innovation, at lcast the table must be 
railed about that none touch it, as being more sacred 
than Pulpit, Pewe, or Font. Then some adoration 
I as lowly bowing must be gh-en to it. Then the 
second service must be said there, as being more 
holy than the Readers Pewe." And again, " Re- 
moving the communion table to stand altar-wise, 
, erecting crucifixes over the altars." Dow also 
speaks of the practice, "as for the custome (which 
in too many places is of late crcpt in) of the Priests 
carrying of the holy bread and cup to cvery pcrson 
in thcir seats, it is both unseemly and derogatory to 
the majesty of those sacred mysteries."u 
Some few of our churches still retain, or at least 
did within the last few years, the puritan arrange- 
ment which thus crept in, of seats in the chancel 
round the Communion table. This arrangement in 
the Augustine Fryars church, London, granted to 
the Dutch church A. D. 1551, is thus noticed by 
, Seymour, A. D. 1733:3: "At the east end of this 
church between the two aisles is a rising 'with seve- 
ral steps both from the north and south sides, and 
likewise on the west unto a large -platform whereon 
I is placed a long table with seats against the wall 
and forms round, for the use of the Holy Commu- 


u Innovations unjustly charged upon the present Church and 

tate, or an Answt'r to the most materiall passages of a Libellous 
Pamphlet made by )lr. Henry Burton, and Intituled "An Apologie 
of an Appeale, &c." by Christopher Dow, B.D. 1637. 
"'{ In his edition of Stow's Survey of London. 
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nion." The chancel of Dcerhurst church, Glouccs- 
tershire, which is now comprised within the ancient 
nave, the chancel or choir having been demoli
hed, 
i
 fitted up in the puritanical fa-.:hion of the middle 
of the seventecnth centlu-y, with scats ranging I 
along the cast, north, and south sides. These scats 
have desks before them, and at the back of the 
::,caL5 against the walls is panel work of wood 
carved or channelled with hollow fluted mouldings 
of a fashion common to the pcriod. The communion 
table con
isb of a frame with plain Inoulded pillar 
legs 
omewhat bulging, and a frieze fluted or orna- 
mented like the panel work at the back of the :3eats. 
The slab, or tahle properly so called, is loose, it is 
not placed north and south, but stands with the 
ends facing east and west in the lniddle of the 
I chancel. The like arrangement of scats, with 
desks, round the communion table is 
till existing 
in the chancel of the little interesting clull)el of 
Langley, Salop, which also contains the ancient 
reading pew represented at the head of thi
 chapter. 
In Shotswell church, "Tarwickshirc, the puritanical 
arrangement of scats at the cast end of the chancel 
is ::;till retained. In the chancel of St. 
rary the 
Yirgin, "Tiggenhall, X orfolk, the old puritanical 
arrangcnlCnt is ::;till kept up. the communion table 
being brought out into the chancel "ith scats all 
round. At 1
rill church, in lluckinghalushil'c, the 
communion table, on an elevation of' one step, is in- 
closed with rail
, within an area of eight fect by 
six feet and a half, and a bench is fixed to the wall 
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on each side, in order that the comlnunicants might 
receive the sacrament sitting. In Lyddington 
church, Rutlandshire, the communion table is inðu- 
lated, and placed at a distance from'" the cast wall 
. 
of the chancel, it is railed all round, and kneeling 
111ats are placed along the ea
t I:jide. It stands on a 
platform elevated by three steps. On the com- 
munion table are 
 r RR. 163;). The communion 
table in 'Y ooten "
 awen church, 'Varwickshire, 
though perfectly plain in construction, is unusually 
f long and large, and appears to have been set up by 
the Puritans at this l>eriod, so that they might sit 
round or at it. 
To the rcmoval of the communion table from 
the cast end of the chancel may be attributed the 
usage, which, in the mid(lle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, began to prevail, of constructing close and 
, high scats or lJews, without regard to that uniform- 
ity of arrangelllcnt which had hitherto been ob- 
served; and Juau)" seats were now purposely so 
constructed that those who occupied them nece
- 
sarily turned their backs on the cast during the 
111Ïni:,tratioll of prayer and public service. The 
erection of unseeJnly galleries, which have greatly 
I tended to disfigure our churches, was another con- 
bequcnce of the innovation on the ancient arrange- 
TIlent of pewing. 
After the Itestoration the cOlllmunion tables 
were again restored to their former position at the 
ca
t eud of the chancel; and in Evelyn's Diarr for 
1661-2, we find the change of position in his IJaI'ish 
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church thus noticed: "6 April. Being of the 
I vestry in the afternoonc, wc order'd that the com- 
nlunion table should be set ad usual altarwisc, with 
a decent raile in front, as before the rebellion." 
The altar rails were now gcncrally restored, and 
in most instances we find thosc in our churches to 
bc of a period subsequcnt to the Restoration, as the 
details in the workmanship evince. In the church 
accounts of St. 
Iary's, Shrewsbury, for 16ü2, we 
find a "memorandum that this ycar the rayles about 
the communion table wer new 8ett up, and the sur- 
plice W3.:3 made." In 'Y ormleighton church, 'Yar- 
wickshire, the altar rails ha,e on them the date of 
1664; and the commw1Ïon table, which is quite 
I plain, is of the same character and era. 'Ye also 
find some few Fonts of this period, as that in 
Kenilworth church, "\Yarw-ickshire, with the date 
thereon, 1664. 
But a return, after the Restoration, to the former 
, usages of the _\nglican church was not made 
without great oppo
ition; and accordingly we find 
objections stated to the bowing to the altar and to 
the east, to the preaching by book, to the railing in 
of the altar, to the candles, cushion, and book 
thereon, to the bowing at the name of J esu
, and 
to the organs as "popish-like Inusic, and too much 
superstition."Y 
'Ye often find over or near to monumeI.1Ìs, affixed 
to the wall, relicc; of funeral achievements. These 


y IIickcringill's Cer('mon
'-lIong('r, (pub. 1689,) p. 63. 
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originally consisted of the heraldic helme, crest, 
, gauntlets, spurs, sword, targe, and cote armour, the 
latter a kind of tabard or surcote. Suspended O\Tcr 
I these we sometimes see the fragments of banners, 
, banner rolls, and pennons, according to the rank of 
the deceased. For during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it ,vas customary for the funerals 
of persons of certain grades, fron1 the simple esquire 
. upwards, to be marshalled by the heralds at arms, 
and the achieyelnent carried at the funeral, and 
purposely Illade for the occasion, was afterwards 
fixed up. Since the close of the seventeenth ceu- 
tury, or about that period, the funeral achievement 
has been superseded by the painted hatchment 
heraldically emblazoned, within a lozenge-shaped 
frame, affixed to the wall. 
Early in the eighteenth century altar pieces 
designed in a Palladian style, with pilasters generally 
fluted and of the Corinthian order, supporting en- 
tablatures surmounted by con1pa88 or triangular 
, pediments, 'vere introduced into lllany of the Lon- 
don churches, and this fashion soon found its way 
1 into country churches, mostly those in cities and 
large to,vns. In the intercoluuu1Ïations forIned by 
the pilasters the decalogue, creed, and the Lord's 
prayer were painted, and these were often aCCOln- 
panied by paintings of ::\1080s and Aaron. On the 
cornice were sometimes placed figures of seven 
golden candlesticks with flaming tapers. These 
altar pieces blocked up either wholly or partially 
the cast window. 'Yìthiu the last few years some 
_

_ _______i 
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of these have been removed from churches in the 
country, as from Dunchurch church, ""'arwick!.;hir{>, 
Elle::;mere church, Salop; and St. )Im'y's chur('h, 

hrewsburr; and the cast window restored to view. 
During the eighteenth century the old wooden 
communion tables were in many churches removed, 
I and bupcrseded by slabs of marble affixed to iron 
I brackets projecting fron1 the east wall of the chanceL 
These still remain in Illany churches. Stene church, 
N orthamptonshire, contains a very costly con1munion 
table of marble, bearing this inscription: "TIll> Gift 
of 
Tat1umiel Lonl Crell'e Lord Bishop of Du,.ham 
I 17:!O." In Che::;terton church, 
 orthamptonshire, 
the communion table consi
ts of a marble slab 
affixed to the wall and supported on iron brackets. 
In llulkington church, 'Varwick:.:hire, the holy 
table is of marble, and on the surface within an 
oval comparbnent is sculptured the representation 
of the last Supper, thi,; table as well as a sculptured 
font of Carrara. and N umidian marble, were the 
work and gift of a. sculptor connected with that 
parish, in the latter part of the last century. 
Sometimes during the last century the conlDlunion 
table, though of wooù, was fixed and immoveable, as 
at Bridlington church, Y ork,-hire; and St. Nicholas' 
church, "... al'wick. 
The anoangement ob:.:ervable in some churches, 
of the Reading Pcw and Pulpit, placcd at the west 
end of the na,-c in front of the altar or holy table. 
appears to have been introduced during the last 
century, not in conformity with any ecclesiastical 


. 
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authority, but rather the reverse, obstructing, as it 
docs, the yie,,- of the Lord's table. Of late years, 
however, in many churches this position has been 
, altered, and the holy table no longer stands obscured. 
During the latter l>art of the last century a practice 
also prevailed, though to no great extent, of remov- 
I ing the ancient font, to lie neglected in the church- I 
I yard, and substituting in its stead a 8]ua11 ]uarble 
basin, Hustained on an iron standard. This has 
again giyen place of late :rears to the restoration of 
the ancient font, 01' to a new and proper stone font 
and coyer. The high and unsightly pews, the selfish 
innovations of the last two centuTies, are also gradu- 
ally giving 1>lace to the fornler low open sittings, and 
the relnoval of galleries from many churches has 
rendered them now more sightly. 'Yith reference, 
however, to the multitudinous changes which hay(' 
taken place in the internal arrangement of our 
churches, we ought to regard them with re
pect to the 
I times and circumstances in and under which they 
have been severally effected. I 
In conclusion, what BrmllhalI, Archbishop of 
Armagh, hath declared concerning lUtes and Cere- 
monies, may fitly be applied to the construction and 
arrangement of new churches, as most conducible 
to those ends for which they are in part intended, 
that is, they ought to be so planned, constructed, 
arranged, and adorned, not going beyond the limits 
, prescribed or sanctioned by the church, as "to be 
, advancements of order, modesty, decency, gravity 
, in the service of God, to be adjuments to attention 
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and devotion, furtherances of edification, helps of I 
memory, exercises of faith, the leaves that preservc I 
the fruit, the shell that preserves the kernel of re- 
o ligion from contempt. And all this with due 
moderation, so as neither to render religion sordid 
and sluttish, nor yet light and garish, but comely 
and ycnerable." 
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Remains of a Funeral Achie\--ement, Norton ChurcL, 
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WITH REFERE:XCES TO TIlE PRECEDI:XG WOOD-CGTS. 


AB HTS, the square tile-like up- 
per member of a X orman 
capital, from which the arch 
immediately sprin
s. Du- 
cange speaks of it as" Abacus 
vel abax, pars capitelli." 
Vide ,ig-nettes, pp.130,l,ant('. 
AC.\
THt:'S, a plant, the leaves of 
which are imitated in sculp- 
ture, and form the ornamental 
decoration of capitals in the 
Corinthian and Composite 
orders. 
AISU
, ab ala, "ultra E'cclesiæ 
alas," -" In ala septcntri- 
onali." Gervase. 
ArsIs, the semicircular or hemi- 
spherical t('nnination we 
sometimes find in the chancels 
of 
onnan churches. Du- 
cangoe derives it, "Ab::.ida vel 
apsida, fornix, ex Gr. à"'ìr, 
arcus." "Absida est hemi- 
sphcrium." "Pars ædis 
sacræ intt>rior in qua altare 
collocari solet, sic appellata." 
In this sense it is used by 
many ancient writers. 
ARC.\.D"F., a term in medic val 
architecturf' mosth' used to 
denotc a series of blånk arches 
sprinllinll from small and 
slcnder shafts, and placed in 
front of a wall to relieve the 
surface. Vide vi<YJlette, p. 
5, 
ante. 


BALIXSTER, in medieval archi- 
tecture applied to the small 
columnar shafts, annulated, 
or with a swelling entasis, 
which are mostly found in the 
belfry windows of Anglo- 
Saxon churches. Vide ,ig- 
nette, p. 65, ante. 
R\SE, the lower and projecting 
moulding's of a pier or shaft, 
"ad bases pilariorum." Ger- 
vase. Vide vignette, p, 130. 
ante. 
HAS - RELIEF, B \SSO - RELIEVO, 
sculpture, in low relief, as on 
the tympana of Norman door- 

a
'8, fonts, &c. 
Boss, a sculptured knob, placed 
at the intersection of the ribs 
of a groined roof. 
BRACES, the curved piecE's or 
timb('r we frequently find be- 
neath and 
trengthening the 
extremities of the tie-beams, 
and betwem the rafters and 
purlins, in roofs. Vide vig- 
nette, p. 227, ante. 
BRACKF.T, a 
tone sculptured or 
moulded, projecting' from a 
wall or from tLe back of a 
niche, and used for the pur- 
pose of holding or bustaining 
an image. 
CAPITAL, thE' capping or upper 
members of a pier or shaft; 
this sometimes con
ists of a 
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series of moulding-s, and 
sometimes is sculptured in 
imitation of foliag-e, or with 
basso-rE'lievos. Vide ,'ignet- 
tes, pp. 130, 180, 185. 
CA VETTO, a concaT'e or hollow 
moulding. 
C'B..UIFER, the sharp ang-lc 
formed by two plane surfaccs 
meeting- at right ang-les, when 
cut off diag-onally to a slope, 
or bevel, is called a chamfer. 
CHAXCEL, so called from the 
screen or lattice work, " a 
cancellis," b)' which, so early 
as the fourth century, it was 
separated from the body 01' 
nan' of the church. 
CLOISTER, a claustrum, the in- 
closed quadrangular ambula- 
tory attached to conventual 
churches, and communicating 
v. ith the monastic officE's. 
COI.LAR-BF.AM, an horizontal 
piece of timber framed be- 
tween two principal rafters, 
high up in the valley of a 
wooden roof, and SE'rving as 
a tie. It is also called the 
"ind-beam. Vide reference, 
p. 227, ante. 
CROCKET, described, pp. 207, 9, 
ante. 
Ccsp, architecturally used to 
denote the segments of circles 
"hich form foliations. 
DIAPERI
G, a diapré, Fr. adj. 
tenne de blason, varié de plu- 
sieurs couleurs, applied to the 
relief of any plane surface by 
the interweavin
 or intersec- 
tion of fret-work, or con'ring 
the field "ith a pattern. 
Sometimes it consisted of 
painting only, sometimes of 
embossed or sunk work 
covered with paintillg-. Vide 
example given, p. 259, ante. 
DRIP, the projecting mouldin
 
over an arch, answering- to 
the" corona" in classic arehi- 
tecture. The hood moulding 
over doorwavs and windows 
is often called'the"dripstone." 
EC'HIXt:S, the egg and anchor 
ornament in classic art pecu- 
liar to the Ionic capital. 
EXTAHS, the swelling of a bal- 


luster shaft. Vide vignette, 
p. 65, ante. 
FILLET, generally used to de- 
note a small square-edge(l 
moulding which frequently 
runs up or along and projects 
from the convex face of 
another moulding. It answers 
to the annulct in elassic archi- 
tecture. 
FLCTIXGS, the vertical hollows 
or channels which appear in 
some piers of the fiftcenth 
century. 
FI.YIXG Bt:TTRESS, deseribed 
p. 198, ante. 
FOOTISGS, the graduated cours('s 
of masonry in foundations. 
Vidc vig-nette, p. 85, ante. 
GROIXS, the principal lines by 
which a vaulted roof was in- 
tersected, and divided into 
cellular compartments, and 
also on which the vaulting 
was pendant. These lines, 
originally plain with sharp 
angular edges, were after- 
wards constructed with ribs 
of cut stone plain or mould('d. 
Vide vignettes, pp. 139, 150, 
ante. 
HAMMER - BEA:\IS, the short 
beams in some framed roofs, 
which project from the wall 
horizontally at the feet of the 
principals, and appear as if 
thcy were the ends of a tie- 
beam, the middle of which 
has been cut away. They 
are geI?-erally supported by a 
wall-pIece and curved brace, 
and are often ornamentally 
decorated "ith an angel bear- 
ing a shield, or "Ú:h some 
other figure at the extremity. 
'rhey mostly occur in the con- 
struction of a particular 
description of wooden roofs 
of the fifteenth century, com- 
mon in the Suffolk churches. 
IMPOST, inAnglo-Saxon remains 
it denotes the rude and fre- 
quently plain block capital 
from which the arch spring's. 
Vide vignette, pp, 75, ï6, ante. 
KIXG-POST, a vertical piece of 
timber in a wooden roof ex- 
tending from the ridge-piece, 
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or point where the principal 
raftC'rs meet, down to the 
tic-beam, and used in con- 
struction for the purpose of 
supporting the latter. Vide 
refercnce, p. 227, antc. 
L \.DEI., a term sometimes used 
to dC'note the straig-ht-sided 
hood mouldinA' over'asquare- 
he<lded window, 
)1 \.SK, mm.lded corhels so de- 
:,ig-ned fiS, when viewed from 
a distance, to res(>mble a 

rotesque head, 
S \., E, a navis, the body of a 
church was ancimtlv likened 
to a ship. \post. èonstitu- 
tions, lib. 2, s. 28. "Ab hac 
versus occilkntem na"\is vel 
aula est ecclesiæ." Gervase. 
S ICJU
, a nicher, fOr. to place 
or put. Enfonccment pour 
mettre \me statue. A canty, 
hollow, or rece
s in a wall or 
buttre
s for añ image; it has 
generally a canopy over it, 
and a projecting- bracket a
 
the foot 011 which the image 
was placed. 
I OGEE, au inflected moulding-, 
the contour of whirh answers 
to the cyma rever
a ill clas<;ic 
architecture. In outline the 
fonn is graceful, and con..bts 
of a double curn, the lower 
convex, the upper concave. 
Vide vignette, p, 31, ante. 
rLI:-lTH, the square pedestal 
under the base mouldings of 
a pier. 
PRI
CIP'\ I s, theprincipal rafters 
in the frame-work of a roof. 
Vide reference, p. 22ï, ante. 
PURI.IXS, pieces of timber run- 
ning horizontall
' along- the 
8lopiIlg' sides of a roof an(l 
restinA' 011 the principal raf- 
t(>rs, their eon
tructh'e use 
bein
 to support the common 
rafters. Vide reference p. 
22ï, ante. 
Q\'FE:-l-PO
TS, two vertical 
pieces of timber, suspC'nd(>d, 
one from each principal, 
down to the tie-b(>am, with 
an hori70ntal beam b('tween 
the heads eaUed the "strain- 
ing beam," 
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R\.FTFRS, the inclined timbers 
011 the "ide of a roof; the 
principal rafters are called 
"principals," the smaller 
"common rafters." Vide 
reference, p. 227, ante. 
RE:-lAJSSA
n
, a tenn applied 
to the partial revival of clas- 
sic art in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. I 
RUDDLE, fragments of stone of 
l (
ff
rent sizes 
ro
ted 
th , 
lqmd mortar. ThIS descnp- I 
tion of masonry was anciently 
much used in filling up the I 
interior of walls, the external 
surface of which were con- 
f'tructed of ashlar or cu t stone. 
RIDGF-PIECE, the piece of board 
or timber running longitudi- 
nally along the top of a roof, 
and again!'t which the ends 
of the common rafters meet. 
Vide p. 227, ante. 
SOFFIT, the under part or ceil- 
ing of an arch. 
SPAXDRELLS, the spaces or com- 
partments between the curves 
or haunches of an arch, and 
the square head or mauldinA' 
fonned round it; they are 
Jrenerally filled "ith panel- 
work, foliage, shields, or 
sculpture. 
SPLAY, the jambs of windows, 
when constructed in a slant- 
ing or oblique direction, so 
a" In"adually to "iden the 
lights inwardl
', are faid to 
be splayed. 
STR\:T, wooden props or piec('! 
of timber inclined diag-onally 
tmding- to support the prin- 
cipal rafters, and springing' 
from the tie-beam. king-post, 
or queen-posts. Vide refer- 
('nce, p. 2
7, ante. 
Sl"TIID{;RI:, the 80uth door, 
"pri11cil)ale hostium eccle- 
siæ, quod antiquitus ab .\n- 
Illis et nunc u
que suthdure 
dicitur. Quod hostium in 
antiquorum It'g-ibùs reg'um 
suo nOnUIle sæpe e
prinri- 
fur." GeT\-ase, 
TIE-B}:A
IS, the long' hori70ntal 
beams or pieces of timber in 
a roof at the feet of the prin- 
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cipal rafters, crossing from 
wall to wall, and in construc- 
tion serving to tie or connect 
the framework of the roof 
together. They are also called 
" girders." Vide reference, 
p. 227, ante. 
TRA
sEPT, a transeptum, the 
cross aisles of a church of a 
cruciform plan. 
TRA
so}lS, the horizontal stone 
bars or divisions in the lights 
or tracery of windows. 'they 
seldom occur previous to the 
fifteenth century. 
I TYMPA
, TYMPAXCM, the flat 
surface of the space contained 
within a triangular or semi- 
circular pediment; in medie- 
val architecture mostly refer- 
able to the semicircular heads 
over flat-arched doorwa
's of 
the Xonnan st)"le. 


VAULT, ab avolta, " Eadem quo- 
que capella in arduum sur- 

ens super earn crepidinem 
{quæ vulgariter avolta dici- 
tur)." :Matt. Paris. 
VOLCTE, the scroll or spiral 
horn used in Ionic and Com- 
posite capitals of classic art, 
and sometimes in Korman 
capitals. Vide vignette, p. 
131, ante. 
\VI
D - BEAM, vide "collar- 
beam. " 
'V ALL-PIECE, the upright post 
or piece of timber resting on 
a corbel, and fixed against 
the wall immediately beneath 
the wall-plate, and in con- 
struction used for the purpose 
of sustaining the hanuner- 
beam or tic-beam. Vide re- 
ference, p. 227, ante. 
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ALMARIOL, \mbry, " six great 
plate locks with keys, brought 
for a certain 'armariol' in 
the king-'s chapel," A. D. 
1365; "an' armariole' in 
the vestry for kecping the 
vestments in." 
ALORI
G, ALCR, ALCRA, some- 
times used to denote the 
walk on the leads protected 
by a parapet; sometimes 
used to denote the parapet 
wall itself; SOlliptimCS a 
cloister. 
ARCH-BUTTAKT, a fl)ing but- 
tress. 
. A.SSHLER, CU':
E IIEWE..
, 
squared or cut stone. 
AUTER, altar. 
BATELMENT, that portion of a 
parapet which liscs between 
two crcnelles or embrasurcs. 
BATE}lE
T LIGHTS, the upper 
or panel lights in the head of 


a perpendicular or fifteenth 
century window. Contract 
for glazing' the windows of 
the Beauchamp chapel, War- 
wick. 
BAY, the opening or light of a 
"indow comprised within 
two mullions; the tcrm is 
also used to denote the com- 
partments in a roof as divided 
by principals amI tie-beams. 
BE
"CH-TABLE, a stone scat car- 
ried round the walls of a 
church. 
BOTRASS, a buttres
 or external 
projection of masonry, abut- 
ting against a wall to streng- 
then and support it. 
BOWTELS, perl)endicular round 
or bead mouldings, or small 
slender shafts attached to and 
running up the face of a pier 
or jamb. 
BR.\TTISHING, a crest of carved 
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open work on the top of a 
shrine. 
BnocllJo: sive 
PIR_-\, BRO \CH, 
the spire of a tower. 
C.UIPA
ILE, a belfry, or bell- 
tower. 
CARXERIB CUAPELL, a charnel- 
house. 
CASDf};
T WITH LEVYS, a con- 
cave or hollow moulding con- 
taining foliage. 
CIIAPETRELS, capitals. 
CHAPI'l'ER - HOtJ8E, chapter- 
hom,e. 
CHARE-ROFFED, a roof vaultc(1 
with cut stone. 
CIlIRCHE GARTH, a churcL)'ard. 
f CLA VIS, a Yaultin
 rib. 
I CL};R-STORY, clerestory, the 
walls of the na.e SUI)porte(1 
by the arches which divide 
it from the aisles, and pierccd 
for lights. 
CORHYL TABLE, the corbC'ls or 
projecting brackets on which 
a parapet, anù sometimes the 
eaves of a roof, are supported. 
COtJPIS, the battlements or 
portions of an embattled 
parapet rising between the 
crenelles, (?) to........,masons 
working on the "ponte1l" 
and" coupis," A.D. 1352. 
CRE
ELLE, ,idc Kernel. 
. CREST, the upper member or 
torus mmùding with which 
a parapet is finished, and 
which 1'0\ es along the wain- 
scot of ancient pue work. 
CROCKYTT, a crocket. 
CRO:':SE-ISLEU, a church "ith 
transepts is so called. 
CROSS smnm, a beam of timber. 
CRYPT A, a crypt, vault, or 
u11(ler-croft founù under the 
choirs of many cathedral and 
other large churches. 
Eu:, ISLE, aisle. 
EMH-\TTAILXENT, an embattled 
parapet. 
EST A YLF., carved work. 
FLAl:NDRESTYLL, ad pa, andum 
chorum cum fiaundresh 11.- 
Anglic, Dutch tile. . 
FRA
Cll BOTRAss, a buttress set 
diag-onally at the corner ot a 
building. 


l'RF.ESTOXE, stone easy to be 
worke(l. 
FY
IAL, a tC'nn anciently used 
to dcnote the whole of a pin- 
nacle, and not merely the 
sculptured poppy-hea(t or 
flower on the top, as it now 
does. 
GARGOYLE, GORGOL, the water- 
spout projecting from the 
parapet of a church, an(t 
sculptured to resemble a 
monster, or the head of ahu- 
man being making grimaces. 
GAUILL, gable. 
GOBBETTS, pieces of Caen stone, 
so called A. D. 1331. 
GOROXS, apparently bars or 
cramps of irons to secure the 
upper stones of a pinnacle. 
GORO)I1S, "six large ' goromis ' 
of iron, to strengthen the 
stone in the tower of the 

able and its pinnacles," 
A.D. 133J. 
GRESE, a step. 
GUOl:SD - TABLE, a ba.<;ement 
moulding. 
1I0usnms, canopied niches for 
images. 
IIl:Tcu, a church chest. 
hIBATTLED, embattled. Quod 
IUcus Whethill anniger possit 
facere quoddam fortalitium 
f'iye Turrim imbattelat infra 
manerium !':uum, &c. Ao. 
130. Edw. IY. Cal. Rot. Pat. 
J.\ W)IFS, the sides or jambs of 
a window. 
KERXEL, the crene1le or embra- 
sure of an embattled parapet. 
, Kernellare' was the common 
tenn ancientl v used in licemes 
to fortify månsion houses.- 
"Quod Willus de Wanton 
possit kernel/arc cameram 
f'uarn infra mans urn suum de 
CrumhaleinCom, Gloucestr." 
Cal. Rot. Pat. Ao. 40. Edw. 
2di. 
KIRKE, KIRK, a church. 
KxoT'ns, finials (1' "with cro- 
chetes on cornercs "ith 
knottl'B of goold." 
LATT};S, a mixed metal, prin- 
cipally of copper, of which 
many articles of church fur- 
niture "ere composed. 
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LA \" A TORY, Lavatoril', piscinw 
or water drains. 
J,Y:'OTO
, lintel. 
LwnTI:s, divisions of a window, 
"a wyndowe of twa lightes." 
1\I..\RIOLA, an image of the 
hlesse(l Virgin. 
l\IOLDs, fonus or patterns to 
work from. 
)IOYNELS, mullions, or th(' up- 
rig-ht stone bars which divide 
a "indow into lights. 
l\IYD-ALLEY, the nave or middle 
aisle. 
l\IYNRTRE, the church of a mo- 
nastery. 
X A VIS ECCU'SI æ, the body of 
the church or nave. 
:x ODes, the boss at the intersec- 
tion of the ribs of a roof. 
:N OWELL, the newell or shaft 
round which the 
teps in a 
spiral staircast' wind. 
O
1'RI(,H-BOARl), waÏ11scot. 
OVERH .\RDE ('?) "before the 
rood of pity, in the overharde 
of the church," A,D. 1509. 
O\TRSTORYJo;, the clerestory. 
PATRONS, patterns or designs 
for work to be executed from. 
rE:SDANT, anciently a term 
used to denott' the woodt'n 
wall- pieceiJ which support 
the principals of a roof. 
PF.RCLOSE, r.\RCLOSE, a screen 
to divide a quire, or chantry 
chapel. 
PF.RPEYN-WALL, a wall of hewn 
titones clean wroug-ht, each 
extending- through the whole 
of its thickness. 
PETRA DE CAD_UfO, CaC'n stone. 
!)ILERS, PILLARS, the piers 
which support the archC's ot' 
the nave, anciently So called: 
"Columnæ ecclesiæ quæ 
vulgo pilariidicuntur." Ger- 
vase. 
PI
XACLYS, PVNACLES, PYXXA- 
KILLS, pinnacles; " Cum 
pinnaeulis deauratis." Ger- 
vase. 
PISCINA, the drain under a fene- 
stella on the south side of an 
altar, in the wall. 
PIXIS, generally used to denote 
the Pix, or receptacle for the 
hm;t, but sometÏ1ues used to 


denote an offertory box at the 
shline or before the inlag-e of 
n Saint. In this senl'e it is 
mentioned in the compotus 
or account Uoll of }'inchale 
Priory, Durham, sub anno 
1363--1. "Item rej;;pondet de 
xiiijs xd receptis de pixide 
Sancti Godrici," In Brid- 
ling-ton Church, Yorkshire, 
is an ancient stone Pixis or 
offertory box of this kind, 
proj ecting from one of the 
piers, together with a bracket 
for an image. Vide vignette, 
p. 4
O, antE'. 
PO:\IELL, the finial of a pinnacle 
or spire, 
PORCH, PORTICt:'S, anciently 
use(l to denote an aisle, but 
sometimes, as now, thl' "ves- 
tibulum ad valvas ecclesiæ." 
POYX'l'TYJ" ." ypaved, with 
po
-nttyl, lch poynt after 
other," pa,ing tiles of a pe- 
culiar kind. 
PRESBYTERY, the retro-choir 
of a conyentnal church, "De 
choro ad presbiterium '''"tres 
erant g-radus." Geryase. 
Pt:'LPITt.J)[, anciently used to 
denote a g-allen', at the rood 
loft; "pulpitum vero turrem 
prædictam a navi quodam- 
modo separabat." Gervase. 
PVRAl\IIDl:S, spires. 
Qt:'ERE, quire. 
Qt:'OIXS, "three hundred CaE'n 
8tones called quoins," A. D, 
1330; hewn stones to build 
in at the an
les of a wall. 
RABYTYXG, the grooye in the 
stone-work of a window to 
admit the 
la!"s. 
RAGGE S'l'ONE, small pieces or 
stone rough from the quarry, 
and not dressed. 
RESPOt:'XD, the wr 11 "ith a pier 
attached at the end of a series 
of arches. 
REVESTRY, the vestry. 
RODE-LOFTE, the gallery Over 
the entrance into the chancel 
in which the rood or crucifix 
was placed. 
ROt!GH STOKE, vide "ragge 
stone. " 
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SnoF.REY, the bay 01' separate 
compartment of a buildin
. 
SOI.F.!', of the window-window 
sills. 

QUDlCH, (7) "100 foot achlere 
and squmches of 18 inch('s 
hig-h, and }.') at the least," 
ExpC'n!'es of Louth broach. 
This tenll is 8upposed to 
mean the supports construct- 
ed diag'onally at the corners 
01' inner ang'les of a square 
towel' near the summit, for 
the purpose of bearing' four 
of the sides of an octag-on 
spire. 
SmmELF.T, II .........of iron for 
the 'windows," A. D. 13,íl. 
Ears of iron by which the 
g'lass was held. 
STF.PYLL, 8TEPULT, a church 
towel'. 
TRIFORIU}I, a 
allery between 
the vaulting' of the aisles and 
the external roof. Also the 
narrow passa
e in the clere- 
ßtory 'Walls of large churches. 


II Supra quem tnul'Um Y'ia 
erat qUIT' triforium appeUa- 
tur." G('rvase. 
Tl"SSES, projecting' f:tones left 
in the masonry to tic in th(' 
wall of a building' intended 
to be subsequentl}" annexed. 
TOl"CUE, a black marble or 
f:tone so called. 
TOURR}
 Di THI-: C'RO!'lS IJ,E, a 
tower in the tran
('pt. 
YFSTRY, YESTIARIl"}I, a f:mall 
apartment g('n('rally on the 
north side of the chancel in 
'Which the vc8tm('llt
 "('1'(' 
kept, and where the priest 
robed himself. 
VICE, VIC, a spiral or "imling 
staircase. 
'V AL-PLATES the timber which 
ext('nds along the top of a 
wall, and on which the raf- 
ters of the roof re!'t. 
YUYLED WITH LEDE, covered 
with lead. 
Y LES, aisles. 
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ß"E\Y ILLUSTH1TED ,YO LlKS. 


-+- 
'he Merrie Days of England; Sketches of the Olden 
Time. By EDw.um M'DERYOTT. Illustrated with Twenty large 
Engravings from drawings by JOSEI'll l.\ASn, GEORGE TlJO
IAS, BIR- 
:KET FOSTER, EDWARD CORnOULD, etc., and ornamented with nu- 
merous initial letters and tail pieces by HAnny ROGERS. Hand- 
iSomc]y bound in cloth, decorated in the manner of the Eliza- 
bethan period... Crown 4to, 
 Is. cloth gilt, or 3415. morocco elegant 
or antique. 
}reamland. By :lrARY ELIZA-BETH. Illu
tratcd by J ES
IE 
MACLF.OD, and Printed in Tints by I1anhart. The list of Illustra.- 
tions comprises The Poet's Dream-Youth's Dream of _\mbition- 
The Exile's Drenm-A
e's Dream of the Past-Dream of the Crimi- 
nal-The Conqueror's Dream-The :Merchant's Dream-The :Miser'g 
Dream-The Murderer's Dream-.-\. Dream of Happiness-_\ Dream 
of Plenty-A Dream of Peace-The Dream of the BraT'e Knight. 
This book, from the very exquisite manner in which it is got up, 
deserves a p]ace on every drawing-room table. Demy 4to) richly 
bounù, 21s. plain; 428, highly colourcd. 
'he Loves of the Poets; or, Portraits of Ideal Beauty: 
being a series of original Steel Engravings. drawn by the most eminent 
Artists, and engraved by :MoTE, with lllustrative Text by TEX
T- 
1)OX, ,V ORDSWORTH) etc. Demy 4to, richly ornamented, 21s. plain; 
42s, coloured. 
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The Miller's Daughter. 13y ALFRED TEXNYSOX. Illu 
trated with Seventeen Steel Engravings, drawn by A. L. BOYD, aJ 
engraved by :l\IoTE. 'Vith a Portrait of the Author. Small 41 
handsome cloth binding, 1 fis.; morocco, 24s. 


The Fables of Æsop and Others. Translated in 
Human:K ature, with T,,, enty-fh e humorous Illustrations by CRARL 
H. BEXXETT, author of "Shadow.." Small 4to, ornamental boar< 
fis. plain; 1 Os. 6<1. coloured. 
U A more amusing. and eJ..e a Jnore instructive work, it LA not easy to imngin, 
-Obserr:er . 


Christmas with the Poets: A Collection of Engli: 
Poetry rdating to the Festival of Cbristmn3. Upwards of Fii 
Engravings from Drawings by BIRKJ:T FOSTER, and numl:ro 
Initial Letters and Borders printed in gold. Xcw Edition, wi 
additional Emhcllishmcnta, super-royal 8yo, richly bound, 2h 
morocco, 31s. 6d. 


:lflerry Pictures by Comic Hands; being a Collectic 
of Humorous Designs by PHIZ, C'ROWQUlLL, DO"lLE, LEECH, l\IE 
DO"WS, HIXE, etc., with Illustrative Text. Oblong folio, hanilioI 
cover by Crow quill, 12s. 


Milton's L' Allegro and n Penseroso: ,,,ith upwards 
Thirty Illustrations, drawn and etched by llIRKET FOSTER. T, 
text printed in red. Surer-royal8Yo, neatly bound, 21s.; moroc( 
31B. 6d. 
" Altogether one of the handsomest and most beautiful books which has cm 
under our notice; it deserves a place on eYE;r)T drawing-room table."-Morni 
Po,t. 
I 
Longfellow's Poetical Works, Illustrated. No,v ar ' 
Enlarged Edition. Including" Evangeline," " Voices of f 
Night," "Seaside and Fireside," "The Golden Legend," a' 
other Poems. 'Vith One IIundred and Seventy Engravings 
Wood, from Desig.1s by BIRKET FOSTER, JAKE E. HAY, and JOI 
GILEERT. Crown 8Yo, 21s. cloth; 30s. morocco. 
"Evangeline," separately, 108. 6d. cloth; 16s. morocco. 
" Voices of the Night," "Seaside," &c., 15s. cloth; 218, morocco. 


Longfellow's Golden Legend, Illustrated. A N e, 
and Revised Edition, with numeroUS Alterations and :Kates by t 
Author. Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER. Crown 8vo, 12s. clot1 
21s. morocco. I 
[86, FLEET STREET, .AI Ì 
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 Longfellow' s Courtship of IvIiles Standish, and other 
Poems. Illustrated by J OIlY AnsoLOx, BIRh.ET }'OSTEP.., and 
)f. S. MORGAY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
c< N"o reader can fail to perceive how_natural and charming is this Poem."- 
E.ranc ilk r. 
-.. For other Editions of LongfeUow's Works see pages 9 and 10. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Profusely Illustrated by I 
'VILLlA
[ HARVEY; with 
Iemoir by the Rev. GEORGE CHEEVER, I 
D.D. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. cloth; 18B. morocco; large I 
paper, 42s. cloth; 60s. morocco. 
The Christian Graces in Olden Time: A. Series of I 
Female Portraits, beautifully engraved by the best Artists, with I 
Poetical Illustrations by HESllY STEBBING, D.D. Imperial 8vo, 
21s. richly bound and gilt; 42s. coloured. 


The Heroines of Shakspeare: Forty-five Portraits of his 
principal Female Characters. Engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, from Drawings by the best Ârtists. Im- 
perial 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco, 42s.; Coloured Plates, 
E3 13s. Gd. Proofs before letters, on large paper, 1.;j 5s., hand- 
somely bound. 


Poetry of the Year: Passages from the Poets, Descrip- 
tive of the Seasons. With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, 
from Drawings by BIRKET FOSTER, T. CRESWICK, E. DU"l'ïCA:K, 
WILLI.BI LEE, C. H. WEIGALL, n. WEIlt, DAVID Cox., and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial Svo, large paper, 218. 


The Cartoons of Raffaelle, from Hampton Court Palace. 
EllOOraved by J ORY BURNET. 'Vith Descriptive Letterpress and 
Critical Remarks. Seven large Plates (24: inches by 34). In 
wrapper, 31B. Gd.; or coloured, 63s. 


he Gallery of Byron Beauties: Portraits of the 
Heroines of Lord Byron's Poems, from Drawings by the most 
eminent Artists. Super-royal 8vo, morocco, 31s. 6d.; highly 
coloured, æ3. 


eath's Waverley Gallery. Portraitg of the principal 
Female Characters in the 'Vritingg of SCOTT. Thirty-six highly- 
finished Plates. Super-royal Svo, splendidly bound ill morocco, 
31s. Gd.; with coloured Plates, !:3. 


I 
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Gallery of the Graces; or, Beauties of British Poets 
Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads byLA
DSEEH., BOX-ALL, F 
STO
E, &c., illustratin
 Tcnnyson, CampbelI, H.ogers, Landon 
&c. Super-royal 8\'0, 31s. 6d. morocco; with coloured Plates, -f:3 
Portraits of Ladies of Distinction, at the Court () 
Her .Majesty Queen Victoria. 
\. Series of charming Portraits 0 
the Y oun
 Female .x obility, beautifully engravC'd by the mos 
eminent Artists. }>roof imprcssions, imp!. 4to, price Æ'2 2;;" hand 
somely bound. 
Curiosities of Glass-making: A IIistory of the Art 
Ancient and :Modern. By ArSLEY PELLATT, Esq. 'Vith Si: 
bcautifully colourcd l)lates of Antique Yases, &c. Small 4t{ 
cloth, l
s. 
Museum of Pai:'lting and Sculpture: A Collection 0 
the principal I>ictures, Statues, anù ßas-reliefs in the Public anI 
Private Galleries of Europe. This work, which contains En 
g-ravingg of aU thc chief works in the Italian, German, Dutch 
II'rench, and English Schools, includes T".ELV E IIU
DRED PLA.TF.8 
and is an indispcnsable vade-mecum to the .Arti
t or Collcctor. If 
17 handsome volumcs small 8vo, neatly bound, with gilt tops, 
1:4 14s. 6d. 
The Bible Gallery: Eighteen Portraits of tho ,y orneI 
mentioncd in Scripture, Engraved from Original Drawings, wit! 
Lettcrpress Descriptions. Imperial Bvo, handsomely bound, 215. 
with Plates beautifully coloured, 42
. 
The Women of the Bible. Eighteen Portraits (formin: 
a Sccond Series of THE BIBLE GALLERY). IIandsomely bound 
21s.; coloured, 42s. 
The Language of Flowers; or, The Pilgrimage of Love 
By 'fHO:\L\.S -"1ILLER. 'Yith Eight beautifully coloured Platef 
Second Edition, 
mall Svo, cloth, 68,; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Milton's Poetical Works. Paradise Lost and Regained 
Comus, S:lmson Agoni::.tes, L' Allegro, &c.; with Essay on Milton' 
Life anù 'Yritings, uy J.UIES 
Io:XTGo
[En.Y. Illustrated ,..ith On 
IIundred and 1'we"1ty Engravings, by THO)IPSO
, "
ILLLUIS, ORRe 
SMITH, &c., from Drawings by 'VILLIA
I HARVEY. Two volumeE 
crown Svo, 24s. cloth; 34s. morocco. 
Cowper's Poems. ,Yith Life and Critical Relnarks b
 
the Rev. THmL\.S DALE; and Seventy
fivc fine Engravings h: 
J. OltltI
 S}llTH, from Drawings by John GILBERT. Two voh 
crown 8vo, 248. cloth; 31s. morocco. 
"The hand
ome!'t of th(' editions of Co
ppr."-Spectator. 
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Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. ,Vïth 
Life and Critical Remarks by .ALL.\
 CUXXI
GH.UI; nnd Forty- 
eigh t Illustrations by SA
JTEL ,y ILLI.DIS. 128. cloth; 17 s. 
morocco. 


Beattie and CollLlls's Poetical Works. "\Yïth an Essay 
on their Lives nnd "rri:ings; and Illustrations, engraved by S. 
""'ILLlA
IS, ò:c" from Drawings by JOIIX .\nsoLox. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 123. ; morocco, 17:5. 


Sir Walter Scott's most Popular WorI:s- 
Tilt' 8 Illustrated Editions. 
1. THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
2. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
3. MARMION: A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 
4. ROKEBY. 


These elegant volumes are uniformly printed in fcp. 8vo, and Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Steel. Price .s. cloth; lOB. 6d. 
morocco elegant, 


TIIOGRAPHY, TR1'VEL, ETC. 


-+-- 


1ien of the Time: or, Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Living Characters-Authors, Architccts, Artists, Composers, 
Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Discoverers, Engineers, J ournal- 
ists, ::\[en of Science, )Iinisters, ltfonarchs, X ovelists, Painters, 
Philanthropists, Poet
. Politicians, Sayans, Sculptors, Statesmen, 
Travellers, Y oyageTs, \V arriors. \Yith BiograpLies of Celebrated 
Women. Greatly Enlarged Edition. With Scnral Hundred addi- 
tional Memoirs, small 8vo, 123. 6d. cloth. 


The Life and Remains of Douglas J 8:!."rJld. .By his 
Son, DLAXCHARD JERROLD. Containing, alBo, a quantity of Inter- 
esting Correspondence with some of the principal I..iterary ::\Ien of 
the day. \Vith a Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, 12s" cloth. 
U Here we have J errolù at Home, and II. Yr.ore beautiful anù winning portrait of 
n man or letters fioc
 not, w(' think, cJ..i:-t."-Alhenæum. 


- 
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The Heroes of England; or, England's 'Varriors by 
Sea and Land. Being Stories of the Lives of the most celebrated 
Soldiers and Sailors from Ed ward the Black Prince to the present 
time j with Illustrations by J ORN GILEERT, and a Portrait on Steel 
of General llavelock. Fcp. 8\,0, 6s., cloth. 


A Boy's Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. By 
l\1. J OHNES, Author of "Children's Bible Picture-Book," "His- 
torical Tale!!!," etc. Illustrated with Eight Engravings from Draw- 
ings by William Harvey. Fcap. 8\"0, cloth gilt, Js. 


Relics of Genius: .Visits to the Last Honlcs of Poets, 
Painters, and Players: with :Biographical Sketches. By T. }>. 
GRIXSTED. 'Vith Illustrations. Square 16mo, 6s., cloth gilt. 
" The fondness for literary gossip is one of the most marked characteristics of 
our times, and to thosp who would indulge in it we can hardly recommend a plea. 
santer companion than 
Ir. Grinsted."-Morning Herald. 


The Wars of the Roses; or, Stories of the Struggles 
between York and Lancaster. By J. G. EDGAR. :Beautifully 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 58., cloth. 
cc These tales somewhat l'emind us, in their easy and picturesque style. of Sir 
Walter Scott's celebrated and fa.8cinating performance. It is the very book to put 
into the hands of a manly boy.u-Critic. 


The Boyhood of Great Men as an Example to Youth. 
Dy JOHN G. EDGAR. 'Vith Cuts by B. FOSTER. Fourth Edition, 
38. 6d. cloth j 4s. gilt edges. 
" It would have Leen a matter of regret to !lee such a book badly executed. 
That re""ret we are spared, for this little volume is simply and well done. 'I'he 
biograpllies are numerous and brief, but not too short to be amusing; and as 
thousands of boys thirst for 
reatness, which is acquired by ones and tens J there 
will be thousands glad to read a book like this."-Examiner. 


Footprints of Famous Men; or; Eiography for Eoys. 
By J. G. EDGAR, Cnts by FOSTER. }'ourth Edition, 38. 6d. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 
" A very useful and agreeable volume. It is uëeful, ft.S biography is always an 
important ally to history j and it is useful, because it givcs another blow to the 
wanin
 idea, that any eminence has ever been attained without severe labour."- 
Statlda7'd. 


Boy Princes; or, Scions of Royalty Cut off in Youth. 
By J OH
 G. EDGAll. 'Vith Illustrations by GEORGE THOMAS. Pcp. 
8vo, DS. cloth. 
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History for Boys; or, .Anna1s of the :Nations of lIodcrn 
Europe. By JOHN G. EDGAR. 'Vith Eight Illustrations. Fcp. 
8"0, 58. cloth. 


Southey's Life of :r-r elson. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on 'V ood, from designs by Du:xcAx, BIRKET FOSTER, 
RICHARD 'YEBTALL, ,","c. Crown Bvo, 6s. cloth; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


The Boat and the Caravan: .A Family Tour in Egypt 
and Syria. With Engravings on Steel from Original Drawings. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, Ó3.; morocco, 8s. 6d. 


A Ramble through IIormandy; or, Scenes, Characters, 
and Incidents in a Sketching Excursion through Calvados. By 
GEORGE 1\L MCSGRAYE, 1\I.A. P08t 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 103. Gd. cloth. 
The Wonders of Travel; containing Choice Extracts 
from the best Books of Travel. Fcp. 8vo, Plates, 3s. 6d. 


Curiosities of Moàern Travel. Being Year-Books of 
.Adventure. 4 vols., fcp., 145. cloth. 


Romance of Modern Travel. 3 vo1s... fcp., 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


--+- - 


RAPHAEL AND J. ARTHUR BRANDON. 
An Analysis of Gothick Architecture. illustrated by 
a Series of upwards of Seven Hundred Examples of Doorways, 
"\\Tindows, &c.; accompanied with Remarks on the several Detail. 
of an Ecclesiastical Edifice. By R. and J. A. BRANDON, Architects. 
Two large volumes, royal 4to,!,;J 5s. 


The Open Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages. lllus- 
trated by Perspective and Working Drawings of some of the best 
varieties of Church Roofs; with Descriptive Letterpress. By R. 
and J. A. BRANDON. Royal 4to, uniform with the above, æ3 3s. 
I PATER>lOSTER Row, LO>ODOX,] 
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Parish Churches; being Perspectiyc .Views of English 
Ecclesiastical Structures; accompanied by Plans drawn to a Uni- 
form Scale, and Letterpress Descriptions. Dy R. and J. A. BRAX- 
DON, Architects. Two volumes large 8vo, containing 160 Plates, 
:E2 2s. 


Winkles's English Cathedrals.' ARCllITECTl'"RAL AXD 
PICTURFSQUE ILL1JSTRATIOXS OF THE CATHEDRAl. CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND AXD "
ALES. 1\ ew Edition, with the 
lAKCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 186 Plates, beautifully engraved by B. 'VIKKLF.S; 
with Historical and Descriptive Accounts of the various Cathedrals. 
In three handsome volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth, !:2 8s. 
· .. The Third Y olume, comprising Lichfield, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, :Manchester, and 
the 'Velsh Cathedrals, may still be had separately, to complete sets, 
price 24s. in 8vo. 


Glossary of Architecture. Explanation of the Terms 
used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture, exem- 
plified by many Hundred 'V oodcuts. Fifth Edition, much enlarged. 
Three volumes, 8vo, 48s. 


Introduction to Gothic Architecture. 13y the Editor 
of the "Glossary;" with numerous Illustrations, 48. 6d. cloth. 


Domestic Architecture. Illustrations of the Ancient Do- 
mestic Architecture of England, from the XIth to the XVIItb 
Century. Arranged by JOHN BRITTOX, F.S.A. 'Vith an Histori. 
cal and Descriptive 
ssay. Fcp. 8vo, 55. cloth. 
Gothic Architecture. Details of Gothic Architecture: 
Measured and Drawn from Existing Examples, by JAMES K. COL' 
LING. 2 vols., medium 4to, :E5 5s. 


Gothic Ornaments, Drawn from Existing Authorities, bJ 
JÅ.
[ES K. COLLING. 2 vols., [,7 10s. 


Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. B
 
:M:ATTHEW H. BLOXAM. ""'ith an Explanation of Architectura 
Terms, collected from Building Contracts and other sources, prior t
 
the Reformation. Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged, and Illustratec 
with 300 'Y oodcuts. Beautifully printed in small 8vo, 78., cloth 
Nearl!! ".e
dy. 
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Longfellow's Poetical Works. New and Complete Edi- 
tion, including "lIiles Standish." 'Vith a fine Portrait, and other 
Engravings. Fcp., 6s. cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. 
:Kew Edition, fcap" 5s., cloth gilt; cheap Edition, with Illustra- 
tions, Is" boards. 


The Song of Hiawatha. :By H. ,V. LOXGFELLOW. Kew 
Edition, with the Author's latest Corrections. 'Yith Illustrations. 
Cheap Protective Edition, fep., 2s, Gd" cloth gilt j 28. sewed. 


The Golden Legend. ny II. ,v. LOXGFELLO\v. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp., 55, cloth. Cheap Edition. Is. 6d. cloth; Is. sewed. 


Poe's (Edgar Allan) Poetical Works. 'Vith a X oticc 
of his Life and Genius by JA:m:s IIAXNAY, ESQ. Printed on super- 
fine toned paper, and beautifully Illustrated by 'Vehnert, Godwin, 
lIarrison 'Veir, and Anday. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 55. 


Goldsmith's (Oliver) Poetical Works. 'Vith a Notice 
of his Life and Genius by E. F. BLAXCH.-\RD, ESQ. Printed on su- 
perfine toned paper, and Illustrated bv J uhn .A.bsolon, Birket 
Fostcr, J amcs Godwin, and llarrison 'Yeir. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 


Poems. :By ALEXAXD:BR S)lIfrr. }--'ifth Edition. Fep. 
8vo, cloth, 55. 


Sonnets on the War. ny 
\.LEliKD.En. S)lITll, and by 
THE AUTllOu. or "TIA.LDEU.." Is. :sewed. 


Griselda, and other POCIUS. By EnWIX _\..n
OLl). Fcp., 
68. cloth. 


Robert Burns; 
\. Centenary Song, and other Lyrics. ny 
GERALD MA.SSEr. 4to, 3s. sewed. 


The Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Lyrical 
})oems. Dy GElL\.LD :llAS3EY. Fifth Edition, 5s. cloth. 


PATERl'iOSTER Row, Lo
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POBTny-Continurd. ] 
Craigcrook Castle: A Poem. 13y GER.1.LD MASSEY 
Second Edition, Revised, fcp., 5s. cloth. 
Rev. Thomas Dale's Poetical Works. Including "Th 
Widow of N ain," "The Daughter of J airus," &c. New and En 
larged Edition, fep. 8vo, 7s. cloth, morocco elegant, 148. 
Poems. 13y ED"WARD CAP:ERN, Rural Postman of Dide 
ford, Devon. Third Edition, with Additions, fep., 58. cloth. 
Ballads and Poems. By ED'V -\.RD CAPEUN, author ( 
" Poems." Fcp. 5s. cloth. 
Egeria; or, 'I'he Spirit of Nature. 13y CllA1lLES :MACKA1 
LL.D. Fcp. 8vo, 38. 6d. cloth. 
Town Lyrics. 13y CHARLES MAcKAY. Cro,\yn 8vo, sewed, 1 f 
Lorrin, and other Poems. Dy G. T. COSTER. FCI 
8vo, 3s. cloth. 


FICTION A
D ÅMUSE
IE:NT. 


. 
Old Faces in New Masks; a Series of Literary, Scientific 
and lIumouroulii ES8ays. By R. BLAKEY, Ph, D., Author of tb 
"lIistory of the Philosophy of 1\1ind," with an IllustratioI 
8vo, 7 s., cloth. 
Longfellow's Prose Works. "Hyperion," "Kavanagh, 
and" Outre-:Mcr." Fcp. 8vo. Uniform with Longfellow's Poet: 
eal Works. With numerous Engravings. (3s. cloth; 10s. (3l 


morocco. 


The Traditions of London; Historical and Legendary 
By"'" A TER8, author of "Recollections of a Police Officer.". Crow 
8vo, 5s. cloth. 
Parlour Magic; A M
nual of Amusing Experimenh 
1'ransmutations, SIt ights and Subtleties, Legerdemain, &c. N e' 
.Edition, revised and enlar
(>d with the addition of several Trick 
from the performances of Boudin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d, cloth. 
Acting Charades; or, Deeds not "r ords. Å Christma 
Game to make a long evening short, By the Erothers :l\IAYHE""" 
Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts. 5s. cloth. 
A Cracker Bon-Bon for Christmas Parties: A CoHec 
tion of Humorous Dramas, Poems, and Sketches. By R. B. BROUGE 
Profusely Illustrated by HINE. Cloth, 3s. (3d. 
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FICTlox-Continued. ] 


Round Games for all Parties. Å Collection of the 
greatest Variety of Family Amusements for the Fireside or Pic- 
nic-Games of Action-Games of ::\[emory-Catch Games-Games 
requiring the Exercise of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination- 
Directions for Crying Forfeits, &c. Seconù Edition. 55. cloth gilt. 
Shadows. Twenty-fi\""e Amusing Engravings. Dy C. H. 
BEX:SETT. Ornamental ""'rapper, 25. 6d. ; coloured, 45. 6d. 
"""here's Shadow! Here, Sir. Shadow! "-Shakspea,.
. 
"The notion that has !eized Jlr. Bennett'!! fancy is an odd one, and he has 
worked it out with I!reat humour. A comic figure makes a 8hado\f' really more 
comic than itself, and it excites an amount of agreeable curiol'ity and gratification 
on seeing the one figure, to imagine how the artist will contrive to make it reflect 
another."-MoTßÌ1,g Chronicle. 


Grimm's Household Stories. ..111 tho most Popular 
Fairy Tales and Legends of Germany, collected by the Brothers 
GRIMM. :Newly Translated, and Illustrated with Two Hundred 
and Forty Engravings, by EDWARD II. \YEliXERT. Complete in 
One Y olumc, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, complE;te; Reprinted 
from the Original Edition, with Illustrations by Stotbard. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


The Young Lady's Oracle; or, Fortune-telling :Book. .A. 
Fireside Amuòement, with Plate, Is. cloth. 


USEFUL 'VOl{KS 


,. t tiquette for the lAdies. 
'f' Forty-first Edition. 
tiquette for Gentlemen, 
Thirty-fifth Edition. 
t 
 tiquette of Courtship and 

Iatrimony, with a comp1ete Guide to 
the l"ormø of a Wedding. 
. guage of Flowers, with 
iUllmina.tedCovcr!!,and coloured Fron- 
tif'piece. 


" 
t. 


OXE SHILLIXG EACH, XEATL Y nO
D. 
Handbook of Pencil Drawing 
(Plates). 
A Shilling's WOl-th of Sense. 
The Weather TI
)Qk: 300 Rules 
for Tel.mg the Weather. 
The Ball Room Preceptor 
and Polka. Guidc. 
:Ball Room Polka, 'With Music 
and FIgures. 


r, - t>.ATI:USOSTER now, LoxlJON.] 
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SCIEKTIFIC ,YORKS, ETC. 


--+- 


Lectures on the Great Exhibition, and its Results on the 
Arts and l\Ianufactures. Delivered before the Society of Arts, by 
some of the most E
nxExT l\lE
 of the day. In Two Series, price 
78. 6d. each, neatly bound in cloth. 


Suggestions in Design; including Original Compositions 
in all Stylc8," ith Descriptive Notes for the use of Artists and 
Art 'V orkmcn, containing nearly 600 Hints foil' 'V orkers in :MetaJ, 
'V ood, I vory, Glas
, and Leather, the ]
otttr, 'Veaver, Printer in 
Colours, Engraver, Decorator, &c. By LUKE LU.JNER. 4to, 16s. 
cloth. 


Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art; exhibiting 
the most important Discoveries and Improvements of the Year, and 
a Literary and Scientific Obituary. Dy J oux TDn
s, F.S.A" 
Editor of" The Arcana of Science." Fcp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
"*' .. This work is published annually, and contains a complete and 
condensed view of the progress of discovery during the year, syste- 
matically arranged, with Engravings illustrative of novelties in tbe Arts 
and Sciences, &c. The volumes, from its commencement in 1839, may 
still be had, DS. each. 


U This book does fùr us what we have not done fin oursehres-it t;tores up 
every u
eful bit of information to be founù in the records of learned societies or 
announced through scientitic and news journals."-Globl'. 
U Ably and honestly compiled."-Atltenæum. 


The Literartj and Scientific Register and Almanack 
for 1859; with an ample Collection of U8eful Statistical and l\fis- 
ceJlaneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort. Dy J. 'V. G. GCTCR, :M.R.O.S.L., F.L.S., late 
}'oreign Service Queen's :Messenger. Price 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 


CC As perfect a compendium of us:?ful knowledge in connection with Literature, 
Science, and tbe Arts, as it is nece
sar:r ever)'body should have acquaintance with. 
It is, in short, a little volume which will save the trouble of hunting through many 
book
 of more pretension, and supply off-hand what, without it, would require 
much time and trouble."-1'ime8. 
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DICTIOX;\ n lESe 


-+-- 


Webster's Quarto Dictionary, unabridged; containing 
a.1l the "r ords in tbc English Language, with their Etymologies and 
Derivations. By NOAH 'YEBSTEH., LL,D. Revised hy })rofessor 
GOODRICH. 'Vith Pronouncin
 Y ocabularies of ScripturE', Classical, 
nnd Geographical X ames. X ew Edition, carefully printed in a 
large 4to yolume, 315. 6ù. cloth; 425. calf. 
*' .. The only complete 'tt'ol'k. ..All the octavo editions are Abridgments. 


II An young' peT
ons should baye a standard Dictionary 3t their elbow; and 
while you are about it, 
ct the be
t: th'lt Dic.tionary is 1'0a11 Wcbster's, the g-reat 
-wOl"k unabridgl'd. 11" you are too poor, save the amount from off your back, to 
put it into your head:' 
U We can have TlO hCElitation in git'ing it as our (lpinion, th
t this is the most 
ehborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has enr appeared."- 
Times. 


Ie The yctE'Tan 'Ye
ster's work is the best and most uscful Dictionarv of the 
English I.anguage eyer published. :E\"(
ry page attests the learning- and talent, 
the Found juc1
n1E'nt and nice di!'criminalion, the 
reat indu
try, profound re- 
I!
.lrch, und f.urprising perse\ erance of the author. It is a YCQ" manifest improye- 
mcnt on Todd's Johnson, and contains many thousand more words than that or 
any othcr .Engli"ih Dictionary hitherto pub!ishcd."-:-E.L'iImilJcr. 


Webster's Smaller Dictionary. Condenf:ed and adapted 
to English Orthography and Usage 1rom various sources. By 
CHARLES ROBSOX, cro" n 8vo, 53. embossed. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary. 3
mo7 38. ed. 
Miniature French Dictionary, in French and EnO'lisb 
English and French: comprising all the words in general use: 
The remarkably comprehensive nature and compact size of this 
little Dictionary admirably fit it for the student and tourist. .x eatly 
bound in roan, 4s,; morocco, silt edges. 53. 6J. 


PÂTERXOSTER Row, LOXDOX.] 
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COl1IC 'YORKS. 


-+- 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK'S WORKS. I 
My Sketch-Book; containing more than Two Hundred 
laughable Sketches. By GEORGE CRUIKSHA..."'iK. In Nine Numbers. I 
28. 6d. plain; 38. 6d. coloured. 


Scraps and Sketches. In Four Parts, each 8s. plain; 
128. coloured. 


Illustra.tions of Time. 2s. 6d. plain; 5s. coloured. 
Illustrations of Phrenology. 8s. plain; 12s. coloured. 
The Bottle. In Eight Large Plates, Is., and on large 
paper 2s. 6J.; or printed in tints, 6s. 


The Drunkard's Children. ..It Sequel to The Bottle. 
Eight large Plates, Is.; printed in tints, 68. 
... * * These hvo works may be had stitched up with Dr. Charles 
Mackay's illustrative Poem, price 38. The Poem separatc, Is. 


The Comic Alphabet. T\vcnty-six Humorous Designs. 
In case, 2s. 6d. plain; 48. coloured. 


The Loving Ball
Jd of Lord Bateman. With Twelve 
llumorous l>lates. Cloth, 2s. 


The Bachelor's Own Book: TIeing Twenty-four Passages 
in the Life of Mr, Lambkin in the Pursuit of I)l
usure and .Amuse- 
mcnt. 5s. sewed; coloured, Ss. 6d. 


The Comic Almanack, from its commencement in 1835 
to 1 S.j3. Illustrated with numerous large Plates by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHA
K, and many hundred amusing Cuts. 
· .. Any of the separate Years (except that fùr 1835) may be had 
at Is. 3d. each. 
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-Continueà.] . 


Comic Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck: Wherein 
are duly set forth the Crosses, Chagrins, Changes, and Calamities 
by which his Courtship was attended; showing, also, the Issue of 
his Suit. and his Espousal to his Ladye-love. Large 8vo, with 
Eighty-four Plates, 79. cloth. 


The History of Mr. Ogle by: Showing how, by the 
Polish of his .:\Ianners, the Brilliancy of his Repartees, aDd the 
Elegance of his Attitudes, he attained Distinction in the 
'ashion- 
able 'V orld. 150 Design!!!, Gs. cloth. 


Shadows. 
Bennett. 


Twenty-fh"'e .l\.musing Engravings. Dy C. H. 
Ornamental 'Y rapper, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 48. 6d. 


" Where's Shadow! Here, Sir. Shadow! "-Shakspeare. 
"The notion that has 8eized :\Ir. Bennett's fancy is an odd one, and h9 has 
worked it out with great humour. A comic figure make
 a flhadow really m<?re 
comic than itself, and it excites an amount DC agreeable curio
ity and gratification 
on 
peing' the one figure, to imagine hoW' the artist will contrive to mak.e it reflect 
another."-Jfor1&ing ChrOfÛc[e. 


The Fables of Æsop and others. Translated into 
HUD1an X ature, with 25 Humorous Illustrations by Charles II. 
BE..."i
H.TT, author of "Shadows." Deroy 4to, ornamental boards, 
613. plain; 10s. Gd. coloured. 


..This will be a popular book. Mr. Bennett's first venture, the grotesquely- 
treated u 
hadows," was a. decided hit, and he seemR to have the knack of com- 
bining comicality and fancy in such propoJ'tions as shall be appetizing and digestible 
for tho public."-Spectator. 


The Sandboys' Adventm.es; or, London in 1851, during 
the Great Exhibition. By HEXRY MAYHEW and GEOllGE Cl:'1:m.- 
SHAXK. 8\'"0, cloth, 88. 6d. 


,E The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg; from the 
Stuffed .Animals in the Great Exhibition. Square cloth, 38. 6d; 
coloured, 63. 


Comical People met with at tha Great Exhibition, from 
Drawings by J. J. GRASDYILLE. Sm.,ll 4.to, 3s. 6d.; coloured, 6
. 


.... 
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E'V BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 


BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Schooldays of Eminent Men, '\Vith Sketches of the 
Progre&s of Education from the Reign of King Alfred to that of 
Queen Victoria, and :Memoirs of the School and College Days of the 
most Eminent )Icn in British History. 'Vith Illustrations, 55. 
Curiosities of Science; Past and Present. Contents- 
I)hysicall)henomena-Sound and Ligbt-Astronomy-Geulogy and 
l'aleontolo::.-;y-l\Ietcorologic:ll Phcnomena-l)hysical Geograpby of 
the Sea-Phenomena of IIeat--
Iagnetism and Electricity-The 
Elcctric Telegraph. 'Yith l<'rontispiece and Vignette. Price 3:3. 6d. 
PoptÙ2l' Errors EX1)lained and Illustrated. .L\n 
entirely :Xc\\' Edition. 'Vith .Frontispiece ßnd Vignette. Price 
3s. Gd. 
Curiosities of History; with New Lights. 1Vith Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. Price 3s. GJ. 
., A cabinet. volume, well stored, well arranged, pleasa.nt to read, useful to 
consult; containin
 ø. multitude of historical clucido.1tions, neatly stated, and 
judiciously groupcd."-Leader. 


Things Not Generally Known Familiarly Explained. 
'Vith Frontispiece anù Vignette. Price 3s. Gd. 
"Anyone who reads and rcmember
 )Ir. 'fimb!';'8 encyclopæòic varieties 
f3houlJ. e,'cr after be a g-ood teft-f able talker, an excp)!ent companion for children, 
a well read person, and a proficient }ectltrer; for :\1:-. 'J.1ill1b:3 has stored up in this 
little ,'olume more knowledge than is to Le found in 100 books that might be 
named."-Athellællnl. 
'* "* '* A :::;cconù Volume of "TUIXGS X OT GEXER.\.LLY Kxow.N" is 
ne3rly ready. 
Curiosities of London; exhibiting the most Rarc anù 
Itcmarkable Objccts of Illtt.'re
t in tbe Metropolis, Past and Pre- 
sent, with nearly Fifty Years' Personal Recollections. In a volume 
of 800 pages, price 14s., with a Portrait of the _\.utbor from a 
Painting by T. J. Gùllick. 
"A wonderful little Dictionary of London iill this volume by Mr. Timbs. 
There is 1.>0 much out-of-tbe way l'e
ding in it, such 3;:!t introdu.ction of per!'onal 
experience, and Buch a quantity of a.greeable illu
tration, drawn both from books 
and men. \Ve heartily commend this volume."-L'.z:mniner. 


Painting Popularly Explained, ,vith Historic Notices of 
the Prog-rcss of the Art. By THOMA.8 J OI[
 GULLICK, rainter, and 
J OH
 
rDm." F.S..\. J n si;mll Svo. 6s. 
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.JUVEX ILE 'YOnKS. 


-+-- 


CAPTAIN REID'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
The Young Yãgers; a Narrative of Hunting Adven- 
tun
s in Southern Africa. By CAPTAI:-r '1\IAYXE REID, .Author of 
"The Boy Hunters," " The Young Voyageurs," &c. Second Edition, 
with Twelve Illustrations by "'ILLIAM IÜ..RVEY. Fcp" 7s, cloth. 


The Bush Boys; or, the History and Adyentures of a 
Cape Farmer and his Family in tho \Yild Raroos of Southern .Africa. 
Second Edition, with Twelve Illustrations. Fcp., 7s. cloth.. 


The Desert Home; or. English Fan1ily llobinson. With 
numerous Illustrations by 'Y. HARVEY. Sixth Edition, cloth, 7s.; 
with colourcd plates, Ds. 


The Boy Hunters; or, 
\.dventures in Search of a \Vhite 
Buffalo. 'Vith numerous Plates by liARYEY., Fifth Edition, cloth, 
7 s.; coloured, Ds. 


The YOlmg Voyageurs; or, Adventures in the Fur 
Countries of the Far X orth, Plates by II.\RVEY. Second Edition, 
cloth, 7 s,; with coloured plates, Ds. 


The Forest Exiles; or, Perils of a Pcrunan Family amid 
the 'Yilds of the Amazon, "'ïth Twelve Plates. Third Edition, 
7s. cloth; with coloured plates, 9s. 


The Plant Hunters; or, 
tdYcntures anlong the Him[ùaya 
)Iountains. Plates by IIAltvZY. Cloth, 7s. 


Ran Away to Sea: 
'Yith Twelve Illustrations. 


An .Autobiography for Eoy:--. 
Cloth, 78. 


u A
 It writer of books for boys, commend us aboye all men living- to Captain 
)fayne Reid! Wherever his new book goes this new 
'ear, there will be abundant 
delight for bours of reading, and plenty to talk of by the en'nin!r fire. 'roils and 
adventure
, dangerf;, daring-s and sufferings are n'lrrated in the mOf;t vivid manner 
-thoron
hly fascinating the mind of the reader, and retaining it in fixed amI 
eager attention till a crisis of some kind is reached. 'rake our word for it, boy 
friends, if you become Captain :\b
'ne Reid's 'boy readers' on our recommendation, 
you will thank us for it with all your heart!', and praise the book more enthusias. 
tically than we have done."-.Yoncollformist. 


I 
i _ 
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J IjYElffi.E 'V ORKs-Continued.] 


MR. H. MAYHEW'S BOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 
The Wonders of Science; or, Young Humphry Davy 
(the Cornish Apothecary's Boy, who taught himself Natural l)hi- 
losophy, and eventually became President of the Royal Society). 
The Life of a Wonderful Boy, written for Boys. By Ib:
RY MAY- 
HEW, Author of " The Peasant-Boy Philosopher," &e. With Illus- 
trations by J OHX GILBERT. Second Edition. 
'cp., 6s. cloth. 
U A better hero for a boy's book !'IIr. 
Iayhew could not have found, and no 
writer would have treated the story more succëssfully than he has done. We ha\"e 
long' been in want of a' young people's author,' and we seem to have the right man 
in the right place in the person of Mr. ?tIa).hew."-Athmæl&m. 


The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or," A 
Child gathering Pebbles on the Sea-shore." Founded on the Life 
of Ferguson the Shepherd-boy Astronomer, aud showing how a 
Poor Lad made himself acquainted with the Principles of Natural 
Science. By HE
ltY )IAYHEW, Author of "London Labour and 
the London Poor." 'Vith Eight Illustrations by J OH
 GILBERT, 
and numerous Drawings printed in the text. Third Edition, 6s. 
cloth. 


"Told with the grace and feeling- of Goldc:mith, and by one who has that l.now- 
ledge of f;cicnce which Goldsmith lacked. It is as if Brewster and poor · Goldy' 
had combined to produoe this instructive and beautifully-told tale."-Era. 


MR. J. G. EDGAR'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
The Wars of the Roses; or, Stories of the Struggles 
between York and IJancaster Bv J. G. EDGAn. 'Vith Six beauti- 
ful Illustratiuns. Fcap., Js. cloth. 


The Boyhood of G'rcat !tlen as an Example to Youth. 
By J. G. EDGAR. 'Viti. Cuts by n. FOSTER. Fourth Edition, 
3s. 6d. cloth; with gilt cdges, 4s. 


Footprints of Famolls IvIen; or, Biography for J3oys. 
By J. G. EDGAR. Cuts by FOSTER, Fourth Edition, 3s. Gd. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 


Boy Princes. 13y JOIL"i G. EDG.\R. With illustrations 
by GEOltGE TIIO)L\.S. Fcp. 8'\"0, 5s. c1oth. 
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J {;\ ENIL.JI: 'YoRKs-Continued.] 


History for Boys; or, .Annals of the Nations of Modern 
Europe. By J. G. EDGAR. Fcp. Svo, with Illustrations by GEORGE 
TnoMAS, 5s. cloth gilt. 


The Heroes of England; or, England's 'Varriors by 
Sea and Land, Being t:;tories of the Liyes of the most celcbrated 
Soldiers and Sailors from Edward the Black Prince to the present 
time. ""ith Illustrations by J OIIX GILBERT, and l>ortrait on 
teel 
of IIavelock. Fep. Svo, 65., cloth, 


A Boy's :Book of :r,Iodern Travel and Adventure. 
By M. J OH
E', Author of "Children's Bible Picture BOllk," U llis- 
torical Talep," etc. Illustrated" iih Eight Engravings from Draw- 
ings by WILLIAM HARVEY. Fcp. 8vo, 5s., cloth gilt. 


The Home Lcs2on-Book. Illustrated with nearly 300 
Engravin,:!s, Containillg-" Tne Home Primer," "The Home 
Xatural History," and "The Home Grammar,' in 1 vol. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edgcs, fcp., 3s. plain, 6s. Gd. coloured. 


The Home Story-Book. 13cautifully Illustrated. Con- 
taining .. The 'Yell Bred Doll," "The DiE contented Chickens," 
and h The History of Little Jane." In 1 vol., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, fcp., 3:3. plain, ;)3. 6d. coloured. 


The Boy's Own Book: Å complete Encyclopædia of all 
the Divcrsions-Athletic, Scientific, and Rccreatiye- of Boyhood 
and Youth. 'Vith seycral hundred "
oodcut!. X ew Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Handsomely bouud, 8s. 6d,; morocco, 
Its. 
The Little Boy's Own Book, an Abridgment of "The 
Boy's own Book" for Little Doys. 3s. Gd. ncatly bound. 
Grimm's Household Stories. j.11 the most Popular 
.Fairy Tales and Legends of Germany, collected by the Drothers 
GRI)BI. N cwly Translated, and Illu!'trated with Two Hundred 
and Forty Engravings by EmYAI:.D II. "
EHXF.hT. Complete in 
One Y olume, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. cloth; with gilt edges, 8s. Gd. 
The Rival Kings; or, Overbearing. By the Author of 
u 
Iia and Charlie," &c. 'Vith Illustrations by 'VILLIAMS. Fcp., 
4s. 6d. cloth. 
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J{;'YEXILL 'rOI
Ks-Con:illued.J 


Mia and Charlie; or, a 'Veek's Holiday at Rydalc Rec- 
tory. "
ith Eight Engravings by B. FOSTE:::t. Fcp., 4s. 6d, cloth. 
Sidney Grey: A Tale of School Life. Dy tho Author of 
" l\1ia and Charlie." "'Pith Engravings, fep., 6s. cloth. 


The Heroes of Asgard and the Giants of Jotunheim; 
or, Christmas 'Yeek with the Old Storytellers. By the Author of 
"Mia and Charlie." 'Yith Illustrations by C. DOYLE. :Fcp. 
cloth, DS. 


Southey's Life of N el
on. Finely-illustrated Edition, 
with Engravings from Drawings by Dn,cAN. B, FOSTER, and 
others, partly IJl'inted in the text, and part in tints on separate pages. 

 Small 8\"0, 6s, Deatly bound, and morocco, 10.3. GJ. 


Tdemorable Vi omen ; the Story of their Li,cs. Dy )[rs. 
X EWTOX CROSLA.:r-\D. Illustrated by B., FOSTER. Fcp. Svo, 38. 6d. 


The :Boat and the Caravan: A Family Tour in Egypt 
and Syria. 'Yith Engravings un Steel from Original Drawil1gs. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, D5,; morocco, Ss. 6d. 


The Young Student. Dr Madam.e G1:IZOT. With En- 
gravings. Fcp., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, complete. RC'printed 
from the Original Edition, with Illustrations by Stothard. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 'is. 6d. 


The Whaleman's Adventures in the Southern Ocean. 
By the Rev. llr.xRY T, CHEEVEr.. Edited by the llev. 'V. 
SCORESllY, D.D. Fcp, 8vo,4s. 6d. 
Parlour I\iagic. K ev" Edition, reyiscd and enlarged, 
with the addition of several Tricks from the Performances of Messrs. 
Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d, cloth. 
The Young Islanders; a Talc of the 8eawarJ-House 
.Boys. By JEFl-'ERYS T.\YLOIt. Tinted plates, fcp., 35. 6d. cloth. 


Child's First Lesson Book. Many Cuts, square cloth, 
3s. 6d.; coloured Plates, 68. 
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Bingley's Tales about Birds; illustratiye of their 
Nature, Hubits, and Instinct. Platcs, 3s. cloth. 


Bingley's Tales abDut Travellers; their Perils, .A.d- 
ventures, and Discovcries. })latcs, 3s. cloth. 


:Bingley's Tales of Shipwreck, and other Disasters at 
Sea. .Plates, 3.5. cloth. 
Bingley's Stories; illustrati,e of the Instinct of 
\nimals, 
their Characters and Habits. Plates, 38. cloth. 


Bingley's Sto11es about Dogs; illustrative of t1lCir 
Instinct, Sagacity, and Fidelity, with Plates by TIIO
IAS I...\:\'"DSEEll. 
33. cloth. 


Bingley's Stories about Horses; illustrative of their 
Intelligence, Sagacity, and Docility. Plates, 3$. cloth. 


Bingley's Bible Qt:.adrupeds; the K atural History of 
the .Animals mentioned in Scnpture. Plates, 3:3. cloth. 


Original FGems for 1\1 y Children; by TnOJIAS MILLEn. 
:Profusely Illustrated, 2:3. ûd. cloth. 
George Cnúkshank's Fairy Library. Edited and 
Illustrated by GEORGE Cn.UIKSIU.NK. 1. Hop 0' my Thumb. Is. 
2. Jae;k and the J3çan Stalk, Is. 3. Cinderella, or the GbS3 
Slipp
r, Is. 


Harry's Ladder to Leæ.ï1ing. 
Picture BooI
8 for Children. Price 
6d. each, plain; Is. colourcd:- . 
HARRY'S lIORS 13001>:. 
II ARRY'S })ICTt:'RF. DOOK. 
UARIlY'S COt:'Sl'RY ". AI.KS. 
HARRY'S NUlli'ERY SO
GS. 
lIARRy'5 SIMPLE STORIF.S. 
HARRY'S KURSERY 'fALES. 


Little Liary's Books for Chil- 
dren. Price 6d. ('acb, profuscly 
Illustrated :- 
PF.IMER; SPEI,LlSO BOOK; R1':ADlNO 
BOOK; HISTORY OF ESGLASD; SCRIP- 
TURE LF.sgo
s; FIRST BOOK 0'" l'M:TRY; 
Sr,co:-JD BOOK OF POETUY ; BABES INTHG 
"'ODD; PICTURE RIDDI.ES; LITTI,g 

IARY A
D HER DOLL j N ATt:'I:U lhs- 
TOBY. 


Or tbe Six bounù in one volume, 3s. 6ù. 
cloth; or with coloured plates, Gs. 


Little Mary's Treasury, being 
J<:ig-ht of ti,c ab-ne bound ill one 
volume, cloth, <>9. 


:Bertie's Indestructible Trea- Little Mary's Lesson Book; 
sury. Printed on Calico, and TIlus. containing U Primer," II Spelling," 
trated "ith 100 Pictures. Square and" Reading," in One Volume. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. Cloth, gilt, 2;5. 6d. 
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J UVENILK 'Y OItK8-Continued.] 
Comical Story Books, with Coloured Plates. Is. each. 


1. Tux 'VXUKL8 011' HOLKWOOD. 
2. 'rHB 'VONDICItP'UL HARK llUNT. 
3. STOB.T 011' REYN.Uill TUE Fox. 


4. LADY CIIAFFINCH'8 BALL. 
5. ALDFRHAN GOBBLE. 
6. A CmlICAL FIOHT. 


HOME BOOKS. 


Ill. Cloth, One 
7lÏlling each. Coloured, 2[1. 6å. 


Home Lesson Books. 
THE llOMI!: PRBfJi:R, nearly 200 Cut
. 
THY. ROMB N
TUkAL HI;:,'l'ORY, Cuts. 
TUE HOKE GIlAJ4)1AR, Cuts. 
Or, in One Vo1., gilt edges, plain 3s., 
coloured" 58. Cd. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 


Indestructible Lesson B
oks, 
price lB. each. 
1. ALPHABET. 1 4. EXPOSITOR. 
2. PuniER. 5. READING 
3. SPELLI
G. BOOK. 


The In.destructible Lesson 
Book; being the above five in One 
Y olume, with 125 picture., price 5s. 


Home Story Books. 
THE Ví.1n.L-BREDDoLL, Cuts. 
THE DI8COSTESTKD CHICKENS, Cuts. 
THX HISTORY all' LITTLE JANE AND 
HER NEW BOOK, Cuts. 
Or, in One Vol., gilt edg-cs,"plain 38., 
coloured 
s. 6d. 


Ir
D:::STRUCTIBLE PLEA. 
SURE BOOKS, 
One Shilling each, Coloured. 
1. BO-PEEP. 
2. MOTHER GOOSE. 
3. HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 
4. WEDDING OF COCK ROBIN. 
5. DEATH OF COCK ROBIN. 
6. MOTHER HUBBARD. 
7. CAT AND MOUSE. 
8. JENNY WREN. 
9. OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG, 
10. LITTLE MAN AND MAID. 


MANUALS OF INSTRUCTIOi
 AND AMUSEMENT. 


One 8hillitlg each, neatly Printed and flltlstratt!d. 


1. Hanual of I?lo'Wsr G arden- 5. LIannal of Cage Birds. By 
in!it for Ladi
B. By J. B. W HlTl1\O, a Practical Bird Keeper. 
Practical Gardener. Second Hdhion. 
2. Mannal of Chess. By 6. Manual of Oil Painting, 
CHJ.ItLU KENNY. with a Glossary of Terms ot Art. 
3. Manual of Music. By C. 7. IvIannal for Butterfly Col- 
'v. MANBY. lectors. By Am:I, l1\GPEN. Plates. 
4. Manual of Domestic Eco- 8. Manual of Painting in 
nom}". By JOIIK TIMBS. 'Water Colours. 
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ETJElrENTARY DRA'YIKG nOOKS. 


-+-- 


BY r
'Jor
s. JULIEi'J. 
Studies of Heads; by 
Ions. JULIEX, Professor of Dra\ving 
in the 'Iilitary School of Paris. IJithographed by T. F .UBLAND. 
Six Numbers, 2:!. each; or cloth, 14s. 
The Human Figure: .A.. Series of Progressive Studies, 
by ,Tons, JULIE:\. "'lth Instructions. Six Xumbers, 

. each; 
or cloth, 148. 


BY CEORCE CHILDS. 
Drawing Book of Objects: Nearly ;>00 Subjects for 
young I)upils and Drawing-classes in 
chools. Six Numbers, Is. 
each; cloth, 7 s. Gd. 
Drawing Book of Figures: Sketches from Life at 
Home and Abroad. Several hundred Figures. Six:N umbers, Is.; 
or bound, 7s. 6d. 
English Landscape Scenery: Sketches from Nature 
for finished Copies. Six Numbers, Is. each; cloth, 78. 6d. 
Little Sketch Book: Easv Studies in Landscapes, 
Figures, etc. Improved Edition. "Fourteen X umbers, 6d.; or two 
vols., cloth, 4s. each. 


BY J. D. H.
RDlrJC. 
Early Drawing Book: Elementary Lessons. Six N um- 
bcr8, Is. Gd.; or in cloth, IDs. 6d. 


Phillips's Etchings of Familiar Life. Three Num- 
bers, Is. 6d. 
Sutcliffe's Dr2"wing Book of Horses. Six N umbl'rs, 
Is.; cloth, 78. Gd. 
Worsley's Little Drawing Book of Landscapes, etc. 
I Fourteen K umbers, Gd.; or 2 vols. cloth, 49. each. 
PATERNOSTER Bow, Lo
})oy.J 
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},IISCELL.A.)JEOUS 'YORKS. 


. 


Williams's Symbolical Euclid, chiefly from tl:e Text of 
Dr. Simson. Adapted to the use of Students, by the Rev. J. l\I. 
'VILLIAMS, of Queen's College. Cambridge. New Edition, Gs. Gd. 
cloth; 7s. roan. An Svo Edition may also be had, 7s. cloth. 
.... This edition is in use at m
\!1Y of the Public Schools. 


King's Interest Tables, on Sums from One to Ten 
Thousand Pounds. Enbrged and improved, with several useful 
.Additions. .Dy J OSEl'1I Rum, of Li yerpool. In one large vol. 
8vo, 21s. 


Health Îor the 111illion and )Ianual for tho Toilette, ,vith 
Hints on the Physical Training of Children, and the Treatment of 
Invalids and Old _\ge; also the )Icans of Averting the Noxious 
Agents in general use in the principal Arts and Trades. By ,V 1\1. 
JO
ES, F.S.A., ..\uthor of "How to ::Make Home Happy." }'cp., 
cloth, 4s. Gd. 


I How to Make Home Happy; or, Hints and Cautions 
for All. 'Vith Five Hundred Odds and Ends worth remembel'ing'. 
By 'V ILLIA
I J O
ES, F .S.A. Small 8'"0, 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Panoramic View of Palestine, or the Holy L::tnd, before 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, depicting the sites of the various 
localitips mentioned in Scripture. With References. In a folding 
cloth case. Plain, 2:3. 6d,; coloureù, 3s. Cd. On sheet, plain, 
] s. 6d.; culoured, 2s. 6d. 


TILT'S CABINET Ll5RARY EDIT(ONS. 
1. Dr. Johnson's Lives of the Englir;h Poets. 
2. Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
3. Oliver Goldsmith's W orko. 
4. Hervey's Meditations and Contemplations.. 
*.. These Works are clearly and beautiful1y printed by Whittingham; e-Hch 
complised in a handsome fcp. 8vo volume. Their elegance anù cheapneFs render 
thE'm very suit.able for Present
, School Prize
, or 'l'ravelling Compa.nions. 
Price es. each, neatly half-bound ill morocco; or, !:Is. ca1fe
tra. 
"TILT'S EDITION" must be sp(wificd in ordering the a.bove. 
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The Eook and its Story; a Xarrath-e for tho Young. 
13y L, N. R" dedicated to thc Dlitish and Foreign Dible Society, 
with an Introductory Prcface hy the Rev. T. Phillips, Jubilee 
Secretary. Eleventh Edition, on fine paper, with a ncw Plate, " The 
First Reading of the Dible in Old St. Paul's," engraved expressly 
for this edition. Crown 8,0, cloth, price 4s. 


The Book and its Story. T,vdfthand Peoplc's Edition. 
Seventy-second Thousand. Pricc 2s. in paper boards or limp cloth; 
2s. Gd. cloth boards; ditto, gilt edges, 3s.; handsomely bound in 
morocco, 8s. 


The Book and its Story, in the French Language, 
having been issued by the Soci
té des Livres Religeux à Toulouse, 
the Publishers of the English Edition have imported a quantity for 
the use of Schools, and Stüdents of the French Language. Price 4s. 


The Book and its Story, in the German Language; 
with a Preface by Dr, F. ,,
. KRU
l:\IACIIER. Price 4s. cloth. 


"This is an entire translation of that noble En
lish work, of which Dr. Osterl::l
. 
or BasI!:', had already given us an abstract. No onew-ould suspect from the simple 
heading
 of this attractive and popular yolume, that they are the doors to such 
treasure-houses of iustruction anù edification." -G ermal
 Rl'view. 


The Book and its Missions, Past and Present. 
A 1\Ionthly :.\Iagazine, of which three volumes are already pub- 
lished; containing not only a survey of the progress of the Bible 
among Heathen nations, but France, Drittany, Spain, Italy, and 
Sardinia also pass under review. The particulars of tbe FJ:
[ALB 
BIBLE }fISSIO
S, which are now beginning to excite general inte- 
rest, and which are beinp; carried on in St. Giles's, among the dust- 
heaps at Paddington, in "T estminstel', Spitalfields, Clerkenwell, etc" 
are at present only to be found in these volumes. Deroy 8vo, cloth, 
85., gilt edges, 35. Gd. each. Continued in :Montbly Parts, at 2d. 


The History of the Painters of all Nations. 13y 
},L CHARLES BLAKC, late" Directeur des neaux Arts" of France. 
The Illustrations executed under the artistic direction of :!\I. 
AR)rE
GAUD, of Paris. In one handsome volume, half-roan, royal 
4 to, price 30s. 
· ."* Only a few copies of this splendid work remain in print. 


PATEIUiOSTER R()w, LOXDol',] 
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Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia. TIy E:U:YA ,V ILLSHER 
ATKISSON. This work especially includes the period between 
1701, the date of Frederic the First's assumption of tbe title of 
King, and the present time, and is intended to describe tbe lives, 
amI as much as can be ascertained of the private history of the six 
Princesses who bore the titles of Queens of Prussia during that 
period. Demy 8vo, price IDs. 6d. cloth. 
St. Leonard; or, 
he Missionary: Å ''"ision. The scene 
of the Poem is laid in India in the days of Akbar; the hero suffers 
death at an auto da fe at Goa. Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth. 
The Ladies' Drawing-room Book; Containing upwards 
of Thirty magnificent Engravings, with Sixty-four Pages of appro- 
priate Text. Alsu, 104 Pages of full Directions for working in 
Crochet, Point Lace, Embroidery, &c.; with Explanatory Engrav- 
ings, consisting of nearly 100 Patterns in every department of 
Ladies' Work. Price IDs. 6d., elegant cloth, gilt edges. 
This beautiful work will never be reprinted, and but a very 
few copies remain in print. 


Daniel Webster's Great Orations and Senatorial 
Speeches; comprising his Eulogies on Adams and Jefferson; Ora- 
tions on the First Settlement of K cw England; on the Bunker-Rill 
Monument; and his Reply to Hayne on the Sale of Public Lands, 
&c. With a beautifully-engraved Pùrtrait of Mr. 'Vebster. rrice 
2s., in handsome cloth boards. 


1\1155 KENNEDY'S NE\V NOVEL. 
Shreds and Patches; or, Pathos and Bathos. A Tale 
of Fashionable Life. Dy JANE KENNEDY. Crown 8vo, handsome 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
"The work is admirably written, and being per\"aded by a ]lCalthy and improy- 
ing tone, it may safely be placed in the hands of the young of both øexes."- 
Morning PolIt. 


The Balance of Beauty; or, The Lost Image Re- 
stored. By JA
'"E KENXEDY, Author of "Sketches of Character," 
" Julian," " Young :\laids and Old :Maids," "Things :K ew and 
Old," &c. Price 3s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth. 
U Miss Kennedy may take it for grant-ed that those who judge purely upon the 
meritø of her literary performancea, and with thorou
h impartiality, will do her 
the justice to inform the public that her last tale shows abundant proofs of clever- 
ness, a shrewd appreciation of character, and an earne!'t disposition to be useful 
for the promotion of [lound learning ftnd accurate religious trainin
. 'Va have 
come to this conclusion after a careful perusal of "fhe Balance of Beauty,' and 
have much pleasure in recording such nn opinion of its merits."-1Veekly 

1I C8Sltftger . 
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:MliICELL
XEO{)S "Or.Ks-ClInfillUe(].] 


Lionel Fitzgibbon and his Parrot. illustrated. Dy 
the Author of ,. The Balance of Beauty," &c. A nice Present 
for Boys and Girls. Price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


The Angler's Complete Guide to the Rivers and Lakes 
of England. Dy. RO:BERT BLA
ET, P
. D. Kew and Revised 
Edition. fcap., wIth an IllustratlOn by BlIkct Foster, and an Illus- 
trated 'V rapper. Price 28., boards. 


The Life of Alexis Soyer. Dy his Two Secretaries. 
Containing a number of Receipts never before published; a com- 
plete system of Vegetarian Dietary; a proposition for a College of 
Domestic SerV'ant
, etc.. P.ricc 28., ornamental boards. 


CC To rend the book is to lea.rn that the life of a cook may not be without high 
aspirationl!l and eontertaimng incidentø."-Morninq Poøt, 
" The unpublished receipts and odds and ends of gastronomy are worth tho 
money charged for the whole affair."-Morning Herald. 


Hints for the Table; or, the Economy of Good Living, 
with a few words on 'Vines. Price 2s. 6d. 


C'This iø a wonderfnl book."-Morning Star. 


The Gourmet's Guide to Rabbit-Cooking; or, How 
to Cook a Rabbit in One Hundred and Twenty-four different 
ways. P.rice II:!. 


Seven Hundred Domestic Hints in e'\""ery branch of 
Family JtLmagement. By a Lady. P.rice 2s, 6d. 


The Wit and Opinions of Douglas JeITold. A 
Col1ection of the Bright Thoughts, Pungent Sarcagm
, and Words 
of Wisdom uttered by this celebrated maD. Edited by his Son. 
Small 8vo. In the press. 


Recollections of 2, Detective Police Officer. Second 
Eeries. By WATERS. l
eing a Collection of Incidents or the same 
thriiling interest as those contained in the First :::)eries. In the press. 


PA'l1mXOSTD. Row, LOSDOX.] 
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IIORTICULfUR E, GARDENIXG, ETC. 


The Cottage Gardener's Diction2.ry. Dcscribing the 
Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and ex- 
plaining the Terms and Operations employed in their cultivation; 
with an .Alphabetical List of Synonyms. Editeù by G. \Y. JOHX- 
so
, Esq., Editor of "The Cottage Gardener," &c. &c. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 8
. 6d. 


Glenny's Handbook to the Flower-Garden and 
GreenhousE::; comprising the Description, Cultivation, and 1I1a- 
nagement of all the popular :Flowers and Plants grown in this 
country; with a Calendar of :Monthly Operations for the Flower- 
garden and Greenhouse. Just published, a new and thoroughly 
revised Edition. By GEOR8-E GLEXXY, Editor of the " Gardener's 
dener's Gazette," and the "Gardener and Practical Florist," &c. 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt eàges, price 5s. 6d. 


Glenny's Catechism of Gardening. Conh.ining the 
Elements of Practical Gardening, or l")lain Ques
i()ns rrml ..An5wers. 
Arran;;ed fûr the use of Schools, by the Rev. J . EDWARDS, Seconù 
"\faster of King's College, London; and particularly adapted for 
Agricultural and Yillage School
. 18mo, sewed, 9d. 


Glenny's Garden Almanac, and Florist's Directory for 
1859-22nd year; containing the )Ian3gcment of an Amateur's 
Garden during the Year; :x ew Plants, Flowers, &c., to come out 
in the Spring, and other useful informa
ion. Price Is. 


The Vegetable Kingdom, 2Jnd its Products. 
Serving as an introduction to the natural system of Botany, and as 
a Text-buok to the study of all vegetable product::! used in the arts, 
manufactures, medicine, and domestic economy, arranged according 
to the system of De Candolle. Illustrated with nearly 300 En- 
gravings, and containing an enumeration of 7,000 Genera, and 4,000 
Synonynws, repr
senting about 100,000 species of Plants. By 
ROBERT HOGG, author of "British Pcmology," "The l\[anual of 
Fruits," and Co-editor of "The Cottrlge Gardener." Cro\Vn 8vo, 
handsome cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Manual of Flower Galrd.enil1g for Ladies. By J. B. 
'VHITIXG, Practical Gardener. Royal 24mo, sewed, price Is. 


v. 
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, German Without a Master. Sixth Edition. .A. Courso 
of Lessons in the German Language. FIRS l' :5ERIES: Contain in r 
Introductory Exercises in READI
G, "\YRITlr\G, and SrEAKIXG GEll.
 
MAX, as well as a simplified .Method of Declining the Soun:;, never 
bef
re published; together with full Instructions for the Guid.mcc 
of the Lcarner in pronouncing the Language. Price 2:5. 
I SECOXD SERIES: Containing .Advanced Exercises in READIXO, 
"\V lUTIXG, and SPEAKI
G GER
I:A
; together with Rules for Con- 
jugating the Verbs, and Directions for making use of the GEIUI:A:i 
\V llITTEN CUARA.C'l'ER. Price 2s. 
TlIIRD SERIES: Containing Concluding- Exercises in RE.\DDW, 
"\VR.ITIXG, and SrE,\KIXG GER:\IAX; and Directions f:)r the Learner 
in continuing the 8tudy of the Language. Price 2s. 
The whole Course of Eighteen Lessons may be had, neatly bound in 
cloth, lettered, price 'i:3. Gd. 


French Without a Master. Fiftieth Thousand. A 
Course of Lessons in the French Lan;uage. Containing an Explana- 
tion of the chief Idiomatic Difficulties of the Language, a Practical 
Introduction to French Conversation, and a complete Treati5e on 
the Pronunciation. Intended fur the Use of Persons studying the 
Language without the aiù of a Teacher, Price 2s. 


Spanish Without a Master. Fourth Edition. .1. Course 
of Lessons in the Spanish Language: Containing, a General View of 
the Construction" of the Language, to
ether with a Practical Ex- 
position of the Prúnunciation. .For the 
se of Persons studying 
the Language without a )Iaster. Price 2:3. 


Latin Without a J.Iaster. X ew Edition. A Course 
of Lessons in the Latin Language: Containing a General Yiew of 
the Structure of the Lan('uage, Exercises in Reading and Spenking 
Latin, together with a 
omplete '
'reatise 0:.1 the )Iodcrn English 
Pronunciation of the Language. Pnce 2::;. 


Italian Without a Master. 
the Italian Language. Price 2s. 


..1 Cour
e of Les::5ons in 


English Without a Master. 
in the English Language. Price 2:3. 


...\. Course of Lesso.:1!õ1 , 
\ 
I 
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Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


THE N A T ION A L MAC A Z I N E. 



\ J ournal devoted to Literature and 
\.rt, and equally an organ of both 
-an Art 'Iagnzine, but not one to which Literature is merely inci- 
dental; a Literary lIagazinc, but not one to which .A rt is n mere 
adj unct. 
Attractiveness of subject and of treatment i3 studied in every de- 
partment. Tales by acknowledged authors occupy considerable space; 
reviews; esgays; varieties of travel and adventure; humorous 
sketches; and occasional reports of public matters, find due place; 
thus forming, altogether, whether regarded from a literary or an 
artistic point of view, a :Magazine of surpassing interest and beauty. 
Four Volumes, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. each, have been 
already published. 
Vol. V., just published, handsome cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. Cases for 
binding, Is. 6d. each. 


Price Ttcopence, .ilIontldg, 


THE BOOK AND ITS MISSIOf.JS; 


Dedicated to the Briti
h and Foreign Bible Society, and to the 
friends of Bible Circulatio'1 throughout the world. Edited by 
L. N. R" author of the "Book and its Story." The plan of this 
cheap periodical, which ba
 obtained a wide circulation, is distinot 
from that of any other, and it aims at a character less ephemeral. THE 
BOOK OF GOD itself is shown to map out the whole world into five 
divisions by its own reception in it.- Past and Present. It may be 
traced to the ANCIE
T CHURCH, which primarily received it-to the 
lands where the PRIESTS :MOW HIDE IT FRO:\[ THE PEOPLE-to those 
where a FALSE BOOK has supplanted it-to those where it is YET UN- 
KNow
-and finally to the l)n.oTEsTANT countries, from whence it goes 
forth to be the Light of the E:uth. This :progress is illuminated in 
THE BOOK AXD ITS 1\1 TSSIOXS by historical and geographical detail
, 
carefully collected from the best authoritie3, in order to interest the 
general reader, and to afford, espeeially to the young, a more realising 
sense of the mighty work the Bible is accomplishing "afar off," and 
" near home." It is very suitable for circulation in SCHOOLS. 'Vhile 
the principles of the Bible Society do not permit its office bearers to 
accept the responsibility of editing such a magazine as the pre6ent, it 
yet enjoys their unqualified recommendation, and much of the matter 
passes under their direct supervision. 
PublÍl
hed Monthly, Price 2d. K o
. 1 to 40 are all in print; also in 
Y ols" cloth, plain, 3s.; or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. V ols. 1. II. III. are now 
ready. 
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IN D E X. 


--t>- 
PAGF. PAOP 
Acting- Chnrades 10 EGgar'
 Heroes of England.. 18 
Architectura.l ,,- orks 7 -- 'Vars of the Roses 18 
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